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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Vilia miretur vulgus, mihi flavus Apollo 
Focula Caſtalia plena miniſtret agua. Ovid. 


Vor. XV, B 


THE 


EP 4-0-0 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
HENRY WRIOTHESLY, 
EARL of SouTHAMPTON, and Baron of Ticyritis. 


KIGHT HONOURABLE, 


I KNOW not how I ſhall offend in dedicating 
my unpoliſhed lines to your lordſhip, nor how the 
world will cenſure me for chooſing ſo ſtrong a prop to 
ſupport ſo weak a burthen : only, if your honour ſeem 
but pleaſed, I account myſelf highly praiſed, and vow 
to take advantage of all idle hours, till I have honoured 
you with ſome graver labour. But if the firſt heir of my 
invention prove deformed, I ſhall be ſorry it had ſo noble 
a godfather, and never after ear ſo barren a land *, for 
fear it yield me ſtill ſo bad a harveſt. I leave it to your 
honourable ſurvey, and your honour ? to your heart's 
content; which I with may always anſwer your own 
with, and the world's hopeful expectation. 

Your Honour's in all duty, 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


ear /o barren a land,] To ear, is to plow. MALoxe. 

* —an1 your honour—] This was formerly the uſual mode 
of addreſs to noblemen. So, in a letter written by Sir Francis 
Bacon to Robert, lord Cecil, July 3, 1603 : © Laftly, for this 
divulged and almoſt proſtituted title of knighthood, I could 
without charge, by your Aonour's mean, be content to have 
it, —,” Birch's Colte&tion, p. 24. MALOXNE, 
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aj MO IRS 


OF 


HENRY WRIOTHESLY, 


THE THIRD EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON, 


F the nobleman to whom Shakſpeare has addreſſed 
the only two pieces that he appears ever to have pub- 
liſhed, few particulars are known. However, the cir- 
cumſtances, of his having been the moſt intimate friend 
of Robert earl of Eſſex, and, according to tradition, the 
liberal benefactor of our poet, have endeared his me- 
mory to poſterity. His grandfather Thomas, the firſt 
earl, was lord chancellor in the time of King Henry VIII. 
and one of his executors. His father Henry, who died 
in 1583, was a Roman Catholick, and a ſtrenuous par- 
tizan of Mary queen of Scots. Our great poet's patron 
was born in 1573. In December, 1585, Bn hp a 
member of Saint John's college in Cambridge 3, and was 
admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts in 1589, after 
a reſidence of four years in the univerſity, © where (ſays 
a contemporary writer ,) he ſpent his time in the ſtudie 
of good letters, and after confirmed that ſtudie, with 
travaile and foraigne obſervation.” 


He accompanied lord Eſſex as a volunteer in the expe- 
dition to Cadiz in 1596; and, in the following year, he 
was appointed captain of the Garland, one of Queen 
Elizabeth's beſt ſhips, (for in thoſe times the firſt nobi- 
lity, though not bred to the ſea, occaſionally ſerved in 
the navy,) and acted as vice-admiral of the firſt ſqua- 
dron in the fleet that ſailed againſt the Azores. In that 


3 In the book of matriculation, which my friend Dr, Far- 
mer very obligingly examined at my requeſt, is the following 
entry: Hen. Comes Sowthampton, impubes 129. ano.“ St. 
John's Coll. Dec. 11, 1885. 

4 HOXOUR IN HIS PERFECTION, or a Treatiſe in com- 
mendation of the vertues and renowned vertuous undertakings 
of the illuſtrious and heroick princes, Henrie earle of Oxen- 
forde, Henrie earle of Southampton, and Robert earle of Eſ- 


lex, By G. M. {Gervais Markham. ] 4to, 1634. 
expedition, 
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expedition, happening, with only three of the Queen's 
ſhips and a few merchant-men, to fall in with thirty- 

five fail of Spaniſh galleons, laden with the treaſures of 
South America, he fank one of them, diſperſed _—_— 
others that were afterwards taken, and drove the re 
into a bay of the iſland of Tercera, which was then un- 
aſſailable —After the Engliſh had taken and ſpoiled the 
town of Villa Franca, the enemy finding that moſt of 
them were gone aboard their ſhips, and that only the 
earls of Eſſex and Southampton, with a few others, re- 
mained on ſhore, came down upon them with all their 
force, but were received wittyſuch ſpirit, that many of 
the Spaniards were put to the ſword, and the reſt ob- 
liged to retreat. On this occaſion lord Southampton be- 
haved with ſuch gallantry that he was knighted in the 
field by lord Eſſex, © ere (ſays the writer abovemention- 
ed,) he could dry the ſweat from his brows, or put his 
fword up in the ſcabbard.” 

In 1598 he attended his noble friend to Ireland, as Ge- 
neral ff the horſe ; from which employment (after hav- 
ing greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by overcoming the re- 
bels in Munſter,) he was diſmiſſed by the peremptory 
orders of Queen Elizabeth, who was offended with him 
for having preſumed to marry Miſs Elizabeth Vernon, 
[in 1596,] without her majeſty's conſent ; which in thoſe 
days was eſteemed a heinous offence. This lady (of 
whom there is an original picture at Sherborne Caſtle in 
Dorſetſhire, the ſeat of lord Digby,) was firſt couſin to 
lord Eſſex. | 

When that nobleman, for having returned from lre- 
land without the permiſſion of the Queen, was confined 
at the lord keeper's houſe, lord Southampton withdrew 
from court. At this period a circumſtance is mentioned 
by a writer of that time, which correſponds with the 
received account of his admiration of Shakſpeare. M 
lord Southampton and lord Rutland (fays Rowland 
Whyte in a letter to Sir Robert Sydney, dated in the 
latter end of the year 1599, Sypwney Parexs, Vol. II. 
p. 132,) came not to the court ſat Nonſuch]. The one 
doth but very ſeldome. They paſs away the tyme in 
London, merely in going to plaies every day.” At this time 
King Henry V. which had heen produced in the ſpring of 
that year, and contains an elegant compliment to lord 


Eſſex, was probably exhibiting with applauſe. ay 
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earl of Rutland (to whom lord Eſſex addreſſed that pa- 
thetick letter which is printed in Howard's Collection, 
Vol. II. p. 521, where it is abſurdly entitled © A letter 
to the earl of Southampton.) was married to the daughter 
of lady Eſſex by her firſt huſband, Sir Philip Sydney. 

Lord Southampton being condemned for having join- 
ed the earl of Eſſex in his wild project, that amiable no- 
bleman generouſly ſupplicated the Lords for his unfor- 
tunate friend, declaring at the ſame time that he was 
himſelf not at all ſolicitous for life; and we are told by 
Camden, who was preſent at the trial, that lord South- 
ampton requeſted the peers to intercede for her majeſty's - 
mercy, (againſt whom he proteſted that he had never 
any il intention,) with ſuch ingenuous modeſty, and 
ſuch ſweet and perſuaſive elocution, as greatly affected 
all who heard him. Though even the treacherous ene- 
mies of Eſſex (2s we learn from Oſborne,) ſupplicated 
the inexorable Elizabeth, to ſpare the life of lord South- 
ampton, he for ſome time remained doubtful of his fate, 
but at length was pardoned : yet he was confined in the 
Tower during the remainder of the Queen's reign. Ba- 
con mentions that on her death he was much viſited 
there. On the firſt of April, 1603, ſix days only after 
her deceaſe, King James ſent a letter for his releaſe ; of 
which there is a copy in the Muſeum. It is dated at 
Holyrood Houſe, and directed “ to the nobility of Eng- 
land, and the right truſty and well beloved the counſel 
of ſtate ſitting at Whitehall.“ —On the 10th of the ſame 
month lord Southampton was releaſed, the king, at rhe 
fame time that he ſent the order for his enlargement, ho- 
nouring him fo far as to deſire him to meet him on his 
way to England. Soon afterwards his attainder was re- 
verſed, and he was inſtalled a knight of the Garter. In 
the ſame year he was conſtituted governour of the Ifle 
of Wight, and of Cariſbrooke caſtle; in which office, 
ſays the hiſtorian of that iſland, (from the manuſcript 
memoirs of Sir John Oglander,) © his juſt, affable, and 
obliging © A gained him the love of all ranks of 
people, and raiſed the ifland to a moſt flouriſhing ſtare, 
many gentlemen reſiding there in great affluence and 
hoſpitality.” 

By the machinations of lord Eſſex's great adverſary, 
the earl of Saliſbury, (whoſe mind ſeems to have been 


as crooked as his body,) it is ſuppoſed King James was 
perſuaded 
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erſuaded to believe that too great an intimacy ſubſiſted 
—— lord Southampton and his queen; on which ac- 


count, (though the charge was not avowed, diſaffection 


to the king being the crime alledged,) he was appre- 
hended in the latter end of June 1604 ; but there being 
no proof whatſoever of his diſloyalty, he was immedi- 
ately releaſed. In the ſummer of 1612, as we are told 


by Rowland Whyte, he went to Spa, much diſgufted at 


not having obtained a ſeat in the council. His mili 
ardour ſeems at no period of his life to have deſerted him. 
In 1614 we find him with the romantick lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, at the ſiege of Rees in the dutchy of Cleve. 
In 1619, he was at length appointed a privy counſellor. 
Two years afterwards, having joined the popular Party. 
who were juſtly inflamed at the king's ſupineneſs and 
uſillanimity, in ſuffering the Palatinate to be wreſted 
* his ſon-in-law, and, what was a ftill more heinous 
offence, having rebuked the duke of Buckingham for a 
diforderly ſpeech that he had made in the Houle of 
Lords, he was committed to the cuſtody of the dean of 
Weſtminſter, at the ſame time that the earl of Oxford 
and Sir Edward Coke were ſent to the Tower; but he 
was ſoon enlarged. | 

On the rupture with Spain in 1624, he was appointed 
Jointly with the young earl of Eſſex and the lords Ox- 

ord and Willoughby, to the command of fix thouſand 
men, who were ſent to the Low-countries, to act under 
pres Maurice againſt the Spaniards ; but was cut off 

y a feyer at Berghen-op-zoom on the 10th of November 
in that year, The ignorance of the Dutch phyſicians, 
who bled him too copiouſly, is faid to have occaſioned 
his death. He left three daughters, (Penelope, who 
married William lord Spencer of Wormleighton; Anne, 
who married Robert Wallop of Farley, in the county of 
Southampton, ſon of Sir Henry Wallop, knight; and 
Elizabeth, who married Sir Henry Eſtcourt, knight ;) 
and one ſon, Thomas, who was lord high treaſurer of 
England in the time of King Charles II. His eldeſt fon 
James, who had accompanied him in this his laſt cam- 
paign, died a few days before, of the ſame diſorder that 
proved fatal to his father. 

Wilſon, the hiſtorian, who attended lord Eſſex in this 
expedition, is more particular. In his Hiftory of Kirg 
Tames, he ſays, they were both ſeized with a fever at 

Raſendale, 


* 
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Roſendale, which put an end to the ſon's life ; that lord 
Southampton, having recovered of the fever, departed 
from Roſendale with an intention to bring his ſon's body 
into England; but at Berghen-dp-zoom © he died of a 
lethargy, in the view and preſence of the relater ;” and 
that the two bodies were brought in the ſame bark te 
6 He was buried at Tichfield in Hamp- 
ire. 

Lady Southampton ſurvived her huſband many years, 
King Charles I. having been concealed by her for ſome 
time in the manſion houſe of Tichfield, (which lord 
Clarendon calls“ a noble ſeat,) after his eſcape from 
Hampton Court in Nov. 1647. 

Their ſon Thomas, the fourth earl of Southampton, 
dying in May, 1667, without iſſue male, the title be- 
came extinct. He left three daughters. Magdalene, 
the youngeſt, died unmarried. Rachael, his ſecond 
daughter, married, firſt, Francis lord Vaughan, eldeſt 
fon of Richard, earl of Carbery ; and afterwards the il- 
luſtrious William lord Ruſſel, by whom ſhe had Wrio- 
theſly, the ſecond duke of Bedford. Lady Elizabeth, 
the eldeft daughter, married Edward Noel, (eldeft ſon 
of Baptiſt Viſcount Campden,) who in 1680 was 
created Baron Noel of Tichfield, and in 1682, earl of 
Gainſborough. Their only ſon Wriotheſly Baptiſt earl of 
Gainſborough died in 1690, leaving only two daugh- 
ters; of whom Elizabeth, the elder, married Henry the 
firſt duke of Portland, and Rachael married Henry the 
ſecond duke of Beaufort. On a partition of the real and 
perſonal property between hab two noble families, 
about the year 1735, lord Southampton's eſtate at Tich- 
field, which had belonged to a monaſtery of Ciſtercian 
monks in the time of King Henry VIII. was part of-the 
ſhare of the duke of Beaufort, and now belongs to Peter 
Delme, eſq. Beaulieu, in Hampſhire, which at preſent 
belongs to the repreſentatives of the late duke of Mon- 
tagu, was, if I miſtake not, formerly the property of 
our earl of Southampton. 

From Rowland Whyte's letters lord Southampton 
ſeems to have been very fond of tennis, at which game 
he once loft 18000 crowns in Paris, on one match; 
[2250]. ſterl.] and fir John Oglander, in his manuſcript 
memoirs of the Ifle of Wight, relates as a proof of his 
affable deportment in his government, that he uſed to 


play 
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play at bowls twice a week on Saint George's Down, 
with the principal gentlemen of the iſland. 

He is ſaid, on the authority of Sir William D'Avenant, 
to have given Shakſpeare the ſum of roool. to complete 
a purchaſe, which was at leaſt equivalent to 5oool. at 
this day. This alone will for ever immortalize his me- 
mory. 

of this amiable and accompliſhed nobleman there is 
an original portrait at Gorhambury, the ſeat of lord 
viſcount Grimſton, by Vanſomer, as I conceive ; ano- 
ther at Woburn Abbey, by Miervelt; and two in the 
| wp" ryg of his grace the Ss of Portland ; one a whole 

ength, when he was a young man, and the other a half 

length, when he was a priſoner in the Tower. Each 
of the noble poſſeſſors of theſe pictures, in the moſt ob- 
liging manner permitted drawings to be made from 
them for the uſe of the preſent work. 

From the teſtimony of Camden 5 and others, he ap- 
pears to have been no leſs devoted to the muſes than to 
military atchievements. We find his name, as well as 
that of his friend Eſſex, prefixed to many publications 
of thoſe times; and two poets have expreſsly ſung his 

raiſes. Their verſes, though of little merit, ſervin 
in ſome meaſure to illuſtrate his character, I thall ſub- 
Join them. MaLone, 


s * Edwardus VI. eundem honorem anno ſui regno primo 
Thomæ Wriotheoſley Angliz Cancellarie detulit, cujus e filio 
Henrico nepos Henricus eodem hodie lætatur; qui in primo 
ætatis flore prefiuto bonarum literarum et rei militaris ſcientia 
nobilitatem communit, ut uberiores fructus maturiore ætate 
patriæ et principi profundat.“ Camdeni Britannia, 8 vo. 
1600, p. 240, 8 
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TO 
HENRY WRIOTHESLY, 
. ; EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON. 


By SAMUEL DANIEL, 160g, 


Non fert ullum ictum ill eſa felicitas. 


E who hath never warr'd with miſery, 
Nor ever tugg'd wich Fortune, and diſtreſs, 

Hath had no occaſion nor no field to try 
The ſtrength and forces of his worthineſs : 
Thoſe parts of judgment which felicity 
Keeps as conceal'd, affliction muſt expreſs ; 
And only men ſhew their abilities, 
And what they are, in their extremities. 


The world had never taken ſo full note 
Of what thou art, hadſt thou not been undone, 
And only thy affliction hath begot | 
More fame than thy beſt fortunes could have done. L 
For ever by adverſity are wrought 
The greateſt works of admiration, 
And all the fair examples of renown 
Out of diſtreſs and miſery are grown. 4 


Mutius the fire, the tortures Regulus, 

Did make the miracles of faith and zeal: 
Exile renown'd and grac'd Rutilius : 
Impriſonment and poiſon did reveal 

The worth of Socrates : Fabricius“ 
Poverty did grace that common-wealth 
More than all Syllaes riches got with ſtriſe; 
And Catoes ak did vie with Cæſar's life. 


I have in this and the preceding line preſerved the old 
ſpelling, MALOKME, 


Not 
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Not to be unhappy is unhappineſs, 

And miſery not to have known miſery : 

For the beſt way unto diſcretion is 

The way that leads us by adverſity : 

And men are better ſhew'd what is amiſs, 

By the expert finger of calamity, | 
Than they can be with all that fortune brings, 

Who never ſhews them the true face of things. 


How could we know that thou could'ſt have endur'd 
With a repoſed cheer, wrong and diſgrace, 

And with a heart and countenance aſſur'd 

Have look'd ſtern death and horrour in the face? 
How ſhould we know thy ſoul had been ſecur'd 

In honeſt counſels, and in ways unbaſe, 

Hadſt thou not Rood to ſhew us what thou wert, 

By thy affliction that defcry'd thy heart? 


It is not but the tempeſt that doth ſhew 

The ſea-man's cunning: but the field that tries 
The captain's courage : and we come to know 

Beſt what men are, in their worſt jeopardies : 

For lo, how many have we ſeen to grow 

To high renown from loweſt miſeries, 

Out of the hands of death ; and many a one | 
To have been undone, had they not been undone ! 


He that endures for what his conſcience knows 
Not to be ill, doth from a patience high 

Look only on the cauſe whereto he owes 

Thoſe ſulſerings, not on his miſery : 
The more he endures, the more his glory grows, 
Which never grows from imbecility : | 
Only the beſt compoſed and worthieſt hearts 
God {ets to act the hardeſt and conſtant'ſt parts. 
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Upon the death of the moſt noble lord 
HENRY, EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON, 


Written by Sir JOUN BEAUMONT, Bart. 1624: 


Printed by his Son in 1629. 


WW HEN now the life of great So urHAM To ends, 
His fainting ſervants and aſtoniſh'd friends 

Stand like ſo many weeping marble ſtones, 
No paſſage left to utter Aas or groans: 
And —— | firſt diſſolve the bonds of grief, 
And ſtrain forth words, to give the reſt relief? 
I will be bold my trembling voice to try, 
That his dear name may not in ſilence die. 
The world muſt pardon, if my ſong be weak ; 
In ſuch a caſe it is enough to ſpeak. 
My verſes are not for the preſent age ; 
For what man lives, or breaths on England's ſtage, 
That knew not brave SouTHameToON, in whoſe fight 
Moft place their day, and in his ablence night ? 
I ftrive, that unborn children may conceive, 
Of what a jewel angry fates bereave 
This mournful kingdom ; and, when heavy woes 
Oppreſs their hearts, think ours as rome as thoſe. 
In what eftate ſhall I him firſt expreſs ? 
In youth, or age, in joy, or in tiftreſs ? 
When he was young, no ornament of youth 
Was wanting in him, acting that in truth 
Which Cyrus did in ſhadow ; and to men 
Appear'd like Peleus' ſon from Chiron's den : 

hile through this iſland Fame his praiſe reports, 
As beſt in martial deeds, and courtly ſports. 
When riper age with winged feet repairs, 
Grave care adorns his head with filver hairs ; 
His valiant fervour was not then decay'd, 
But join'd with counſel, as a further aid. 


Behold 
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Behold his conſtant and undaunted eye, 


In greateſt danger, when condemn'd to die ! 
He ſcorns the inſulting adverſary's breath, 
And will admit no fear, though near to death. 
But when our gracious ſovereign had regain'd 
This light, with clouds obſcured, in walls detain'd ; 
And by his favour plac'd this ftar on high, 
Fix'd in,the Garter, England's azure ſky ; 
He pride (which dimms ſuch change) as much did hate, 
As baſe dejection in his former ſtate.  _ 
When he was call'd to fit, by Jove's command, 
Among the demigods that ryle this land, 
No power, no ſtrong perſuaſion, could him draw 
From that, which he conceiv'd as right and law. 
When ſhall we in this realm a father find 
So truly ſweet, or huſband half ſo kind ? 
Thus he enjoy'd the beſt contents of life, 
Obedient children, and a loving wife. 
Theſe were his parts in peace ; but O, how far 
This noble ſoul excelFd itfelf in war! 
He was directed by a natural vein, 
True honour by this painful way to gain. 
150 Ireland witneſs, where he firſt appears, 

nd to the fight his warlike enſigns bears. 
And thou. O Belgia, wert in hope to ſee 
The trophies of his conqueſts wrought in thee 
But Death, who durſt not meet him in the field, 
In private by cloſe treachery made him yield. 
I keep that glory laſt, which is the beft ; 
The love of learning, which he oft expreſt 
By converſation, and reſpect to thoſe 
Who had a name in arts, in verſe or proſe. 
Shall ever I forget, with what delight, 
He on my ſimple lines would caſt his fight ? 
His only memory my poor work adorns, 
He is a father to my crown of thorns. 
Now fince his death how can I ever look, 
Without ſome tears, upon that orphan book ? 
Ye ſacred Muſes, if ye will admit 
My name into the roll which ye have writ 
Of all your ſervants, to my thoughts diſplay 
Some rich conceit, ſome unfrequented way, 


Which 
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Which may hereafter to the world commend 

A picture fit for this my noble friend: 

For this is nothing, all theſe rhimes I ſcorn; 

Let pens be broken, and the paper torn ; 

And with his laſt breath let my muſic ceaſe, 

Unleſs my lowly poem could increaſe 

In true deſcription of immortal things; 7 

And, rais'd above the earth with nimble wings, 

Fly like an eagle from his funeral fire, 1 
mir'd by all, as all did him admire. I 


CO — A 
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EWU as the ſun with purple-colour'd face 
Had ta'en his laſt leave of the weeping morn, 


1 Our authour himſelf has told us that this poem was his 
firſt compoſition, It was entered in the Stationers' books by 
Richard Field, on the 18th of April, 1593; and again by — 
Harriſon, ſen, on the 234 of June, 1594; in which year I ſup- 
poſe it to have been publiſhed, though I have not met with an 
edition of fo old a date, The earlieſt copy that I have ſeen, 
was printed by R. F. 3 Harriſon, in ſmall octa vo, 1596, 
with which I have been furniſhed by the kindneſs of the rev. 
Mr, Warton.— This poem is frequently alluded to by our au- 
thour's contemporaries, ** As the ſoul of Euphorbus (ſays 
Meres in his #/it's Treaſury, 1598,) was thought te live in Py. 
thagoras, ſo the ſweet, witty ſoul of Ovid lives in mellifluous 
and honey-tongued Shakſpeare. Witneſs his Venus and Adonis, 
his Lucrece,” &c,—In the early part of Shakſpeare's life, his 
poems ſeem to have gained him more reputation than his 
28 leaſt they are oftener mentioned, or alluded to. 

nus the authour of an old comedy called The Return from 
Parnaſſus, written about the year 1602, in his review of the 
poets of the time, ſays not a word of his dramatick compoſi- 
tions, but allots him his portion of fame ſolely on account 
of the poems that he had produced, When the name of Wil- 
_ Shakſpeare is read, one of the characters pronounces this 
glum : 
Who loves Adonis' love, or Lucrece'” rape? 
* His ſweeter verſe contains heart-robbing life; 
Could but a gra ver ſubject him content, 
Without love's fooliſh lazy languiſnment.“ 

This ſubje& was probably ſuggetted to Shakſpeare either by 
Spenſer's deſcription of the hangings in the Lady of Delight's 
Caſtle, FaxRvQuEEeN. B. III. c. i. ſt. 34, et ſeq. 4to, 1490, 
or by a ſhort piece entitled The Sheepheard's Song of Venus and 
Adonis, ſubſcribed with the letters H. C. (probably Henry 
Conſtable,) which, I believe, was written before Shakſpeare's 
poem; though I have never ſeen any earlier copy of it than 
that which we find in England's Helicon, 1600, He had alſo 
without doubt read the account of Venus and Adonis in the 
tenth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, tranſtated by Golding, 
1567, though he has choſen to deviate from the clafhcal ſtory, 
which Ovid and Spenſer had ſet before him, following proba- 
bly the model —— to him by the engliſh poem juſt men- 
tioned, See the notes at che end. MAL ONE. wa 

| e- 
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Roſe-cheek'd Adonis * hied him to the chaſe ; 
Hunting he lov'd, but love he laugh'd to ſcorn : 
Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto him, 


And like a bold-fac'd ſuitor gins to woo him. 
Thrice fairer than myſelf, (thus ſhe began,) 


The field's chief flower, ſweer above compare, 

Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man, 

More white and red than doves or roſes are 3; 
Nature that made thee, with herſelf at ſtrife 4, 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life 5, 


Vouchſafe, thou wonder, to alight thy Reed, . 
And rein his proud head to the ſaddle-bouw ; 
If thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed 
A thouſand honey ſecrets ſhalt thou know : 


2 Roſe-cheek'd Adonis —] So, in Timon of Athens : 
bring down the ro/e-cheek'd youth 
« To the tub-faſt and the diet.” STEEVE NS, 
Our authour perhaps remembered Marlowe's Hero and 
Leander : | ; 
* The men of wealthy Seſtos every yeare, 
For his ſake whom their goddeſs held ſo deare, 
* Roſe-cheek'd Adonis, kept a ſolemn feaſt,” &, MALoNnE. 
More white and red than doues or roſes are;] Thus the 
octa vo, 1596, We might better read (as Dr, Farmer obſerves 
to me): | 
—than doves and roſes are, 
I think it probable, however, that for this ſlight inaccuracy 
the authour, and not the printer, is anſwerable. MALONE. 
Nature that made thee, with herſelf at ſtrife,] With this 
conteft between art and nature, &c, I believe every reader 
will be ſurfeited before he has gone through the following 
ms. The lines under the print of Noah Bridges, engraved 
y Faithorne, have the ſame thought : 
| * Faithorne, with nature at a noble rife,” &c, 
It occurs likewiſe in Timon of Athens. STEEVENS. 
Me have in a ſubſequent paſſage a conteſt between art and 
nature, but here ſurely there is none. I muſt alſo obſerve that 
there is ſcarcely a book of Shakſpeare's age, whether inproſe or 
verſe, in which this /urferting compariſon (as it may be call- 
ed,) may not be found, MALONE. | 
5 Saith that the world hath ending with thy Life.) So in 
Romeo and Juliet: | : 
And when ſhe dies, with beauty dies ber ſtore,” 
" STEEVENS, 


- 


Here 
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Here come and ſit, where never ſerpent hiſſes, 
And being ſet, I'll ſmother thee with kiſſes: 


And yet not 2 lips with loath'd ſatiety, 
But rather famith them amid their plenty , 
Making them red and pale with freth variety ; 
Ten kiſſes ſhort as one, one long as twenty: 
A ſummer's day will ſeem an hour but . 
Being waſted in ſuch time- beguiling ſport. 


With this, ſhe ſeized on his ſweating palm, 

The precedent of pith and livelihood ?, 

And, trembling in her paſſion, calls it balm, 

Earth's ſovereign ſalve to do a goddeſs good: 
Being ſo enrag'd defire doth lend her force, 
Courageouſly to pluck him from his horſe. 


Over one arm the luſty courſer's rein, 
Under the other was the tender boy, 
Who bluſh'd and pouted in a dull diſdain, 
With leaden appetite, unapt to toy ; 
She red and hot, as coals of glowing fire, 
He red for ſhame, but froſty in deſire. 


The ſtudded bridle on a ragged bough 

Nimbly ſhe faſtens; (O how quick is love!) 

The ſteed is ſtalled up, and even now 

To tie the rider ſhe begins to prove : 
Backward ſhe puſh'd him, as ſhe would he thruſt, 
And govern'd him in ſtrength, though not in luſt. 


And yet not chy thy lips with Joath'd ſatiety, : 
But rather fami/h them amid their fienty,] So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra : 

bo other women cloy 

© The appetites they feed; but ſhe makes hungry, 

© Where moſt ſhe ſatisfies,” MALORNE. 

e ſeizeth on his ſweating palm, 

The precedent of pith and livelihood,] So, in Antony and 
Cl:-opatra, Charmian ſays: —if an oily palm be not a fruitful 
progno/tication, 1 cannot ſcratch mine ear.“ STEEVE Nö. 

Again, in Othelb : 
his hand is moiſt, my lady; 
This argues fruitfulneſs and liberal heart ;— 

Hot, hot, and moiſt,” MALONE., 
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So ſoon was ſhe along, as he was down, 
Each leaning on their elbows and their hips: 
Now doth ſhe ſtroke his cheek, now doth he frown, 
And *gins to chide, but ſoon ſhe ſtops his lips: 
And kifling ſpeaks, with luſtful language broken, 
If thou wilt chide, thy lips ſhall never open. | 


He burns with baſhful ſhame ; ſhe with her tear 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheeks “; 
Then with her windy ſighs, and golden hairs, 
To fan and blow them dry again ſhe ſeeks : 
He ſaith, the is immodeſt, blames her *miſs *; 
What follows more, ſhe murders with a kiſs “. 


Even as an empty eagle, ſharp by faſt, 

Tires with her beak on feather, fleſh, and bone ', 

Shaking her wings, devouring all in haſte, 

Till either gorge be ſtuff'd, or prey be gone; 
Even ſo he kiſs'd his brow, his cheek, his chin, 
And where ſhe ends, ſhe doth anew begin +. 


Forc'd to content 2, but never to obey, 
Panting he lies, and breathing in her face 


She 
fe ith her tears 
Doth quench the maiden burning in his cheeks ;) So, in 
Marlowe's Xing Eaward II. | 
Wet with my tears, and dried again with ſighs,” 
MAlore, 

8 —frr *miſs ;] That is, her ani/behawicur. FARMER, 
The ſame ſubſtantive is uſed in the 35th Sonnet. Again, in 
Hamlet ; 

Each toy ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſs,” MALONE, 

e murders wh a Ri.] Thus the edition of 1596, So, 
in King Richard III. 

Come, couſin, eanſt thou quake, and change thy colour? 
„Murder thy breath in middle of a word?“ 
The ſubſequent copies have /mothers, MALo NE. 
Tires with her beak on feather, fe/Þ, and bone, ] To tire is 
to peck. So, in Decker's Match me in London, a comedy, 1631; 
„ the vulture tires 
** Upon the eagle's heart,” MALONE, | 
Þ+ And where /he ends ſhe doth anew begin.) So, Dryden. 
Never ending, fill beginning,” — MALOXE, 

2 Forc'd to content, —] I once thought that the meaning of 
the latter words was, to content or ſatisfy Venus; to endure 
her kiſſes. So, in Hamlet. 

* —it doth much content me to hear him ſo inclin'd.“ 
But 
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She ſeedeth on the ſteam, as on a prey, 


And calls it heavenly moiſture, air of grace; 
Wiſhing her cheeks were gardens full of flowers, 
So they were dew'd with ſuch diſtilling ſhowers 5. 


Look how a bird lies tangled in a net, 

So faſten'd in her arms Adonis lies; 

Pure ſhame and aw'd reſiſtance made him fret, 

Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes“: 
Rain added to a river that is rank +, 


Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 


Still ſhe entreats, and prettily entreats, 
For to a pretty ear ſhe tunes her tale *; 


Still 


But I now believe that the interpretation given by Mr, 
Sreevens is the true one, Content is a ſubllantive, and means 
acguigſcenco. MALORNE. 

It is plain that Venus was not /o eafily contented. Forc'd to 
content, I believe, means that Adonis was forced to content 
timſelf in a ſituation from which he had no means of eſcap- 
ing, Thus Cafſio in Otfello: 

*« Soſhalll Hobo me in a farc d content.” STEEVE RSG. 
o ers, 
© 2 they were den d with ſuch diftilling /howers,) So, in 
ac et: 
Lo dew the ſovereign flower, and drown the weeds.” 
_ STEEVEXS, 
„ bred more beauty in his angry eyes: ] So, in Twelfth 
" 's 14 
+ O, what a deal of ſcorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of bis ip!” MALORR. 
* —19 a liver that is rank, ] Full; abounding in the quan- 
tity of its waters, So, in Julius Cæſar: 
Who elſe muſt be let blood, who elſe is rank? 
Again, more appoſitely in &i Fohn : 
„We will — the ileps of damned flight; 
And, like a *bated and retired food, 
Leaving our rankne/s and irregular courſe, 
++ $:00p low within thoſe bounds we have o'erlook'd.” 
MALONEF, 

5 Tor th a pretty ear ſhe tunes her tale;] Thus the old copy. 
I ſuſpect the poet wrote aur. The two words were, I believe 
in the time of our authour, pronounced alike; and hence per- 
haps aroſe the miſtake. MALONE, 

This is turning Venus into a mere recitative-finger. The 
poet very plainly tells us that ſhe entreats and laments 2 

cauſe 
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Still is he ſullen, ſtill he low'rs and frets, 

Twixt crimfon ſhame and anger, aſhy- pale; 
Being red, ſhe loves him beſt ; and being white, 
Her beſt 5 is better'd with a more delight. 525 


Look how he can, ſhe cannot chooſe but love; 

And by her fair immortal hand ſhe ſwears 

From his {oft boſom never to remove, 

Till he take truce wich her contending tears, 
Which long have rain'd, making her cheeks all wet; 
And one ſweet kiſs ſhall pay this countleſs debt 7. 


Upon this promiſe did he raiſe his chin, 

Like a di-dapper peering through a wave, 
Who being led on, ducks as quickly in; 
So offers he to give what ſhe did crave; 


becauſe ſhe is conſcious that her entreaties and lamentations 
are addreſſed to a pretty ear. She ſtrives to make her dif- 
courſe correſpond with the beauty of its object. So, the Queen 
in Hamlet, addrefling herſelf to the corpſe of Ophelia : 
„ Sweets to the /aveet /”” Beſides, is it uſual to talk of tuning 
any thing to an air? STREVE Ns, | 
f my conjecture be right, Shakſpeare, in making Venus 7 
tune her tale to a pleaſing air, or, in other words, woo Adonis ty 
with that melody of voice which renders even beauty itſelf | 
more attractive, only uſed the ſame language that he has em- 5 
ployed in other places, So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 4 
yo Feaſt-finding minſtrele, turing my defame,” 
Again, more appoſitely, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
* to their 17/7; uments 
* Tune a deploring dump. 
Again, ibid... _ | 
Aud to the nightingale's complaining note: 
* Tune my di/trefſes, and record my woes.“ 
Tuning a tale to a pretty air, is reciting a ſtory with harmo- 
nous cadence,—as the words of a ſong are recited with the 
accompaniment of muſick. MALoxs, | 
s Her beit is better d-] This is the reading of the editionin 
1596, That of 1636 and the modern editions read —brea/. 
; MALONE. 
7 And one feweet kiſs Mall pay this countleſs debt.) So, in 
Titus Andronicus : 
41% for kiſs 
„Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips: 
Oh were the /um of theſe that I ſhould pay 
** Countleſs and infinite, yet would I pay them.“ STEev., 
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But when her lips were ready for his pay, 
He winks, and turns his lips another way. 


Never did paſſenger in ſummer's heat 
More thirſt for drink, than ſhe for this good turn. 
Her help ſhe ſees, but help ſhe cannot get; 
She bathes in water, yet in fire muſt burn: 
O, pity, gan ſhe cry, flint-hearted boy; 
Tis but a kiſs | beg ; why art thou coy ? 


I have been woo'd, as I entreat thee now, 

Even by the ftern and direful god of war; 

W hoſe ſinewy neck in battle ne'er did bow, 

Who conquers where he comes, in every jar; 
Yet hath he been my captive and my flave, 


And begged for that which thou unaltk'd ſhalt have. 


Over my altars hath he hung his lance, 

His batter'd ſhield, his uncontrolled creſt, 

And for my ſake hath learn'd to ſport and dance, 

To coy, to wanton 5, dally, ſmile, and jeſt ; </ 
Scorning his churliſh drum, and enſign red, Wo” 


„ 


Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. * 
ä Fs 
; Thus he that over-ruld, I overſway'd, - Pp 
; Leading him priſoner in a red-roſe chain“: 8 
* 
Be To coy, to wanton, &e.] So, in 4 Midſummer-Night's Oh 
Dream : —"< 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy.” STEEVENS., ; 3 
* Teading him priſoner in a red-roſe chain:] So Ronfard, 2 
Livre xiv. Ode xxiti : | 7 | 
Les Muſes lierent un jour | 
Des chaiſnes de roſes Amour,” &c. 3 
- Several of Ronſard's Odes had been tranſlated into Engliſh. * 
e See Puttenham, 1589, as quoted to this purpoſe by Dr. Far- 1 
| mer, Vol. VIII. p. 114, n.4. W. 2 
in Some of Anacreon's Odes, which Ronſard had imitated in W 
French, were tranſlated into Engliſh ; and it is very probable 5 
b. that the ode above quated was one of thoſe which were tran- 2 
in 


llated; for it is an Imitation of Anacreon's thirtieth ode, be- 
ginning, Al peox, &c, and ſtands in Ronſard's works in the 
oppoſite page to the Bacchanalian ode which Shakſpeare ſeems 
to have had in his thoughts in Timon of Athens, MALONE, 
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Strong-temper'd ſteel his ſtronger firength<bey'd, 


Yet was he ſervile to my coy diſdain “. 
O, be not proud, nor brag not of thy might, 
d the god 


For maſt ring her that foil of fight. 
Touch but my lips with thoſe fair lips of thine, 
(Though mine be not ſo fair, yet are they red,) 
The kiſs ſhall be thine own as well as mine :— 
What ſeeſt thou in the ground? hold up thy head; 
Look in mine eye-balls, there thy beauty lies: 
Then why not lips on lips, ſince eyes on eyes? 


Art thou aſham'd to kiſs ? then wink again, 
And I will wink; ſo ſhall the day ſeem night; 
Love keeps his revels where there be but twain 
Be bold to play, our ſport is not in fight : 

Theſe blue-vein'd violets whereon we lean, 
Never can blab, nor know not what we mean. 


The tender ſpring upon thy tempting li 
Shews thee — — may'f — — 2 taſted; 
Make uſe of time, let not advantage ſlip; 
Beauty within itſelf ſhould not be waſted: 
Fair flowers that are not gather'd. in their prime, 
Rot and conſume themſelves in little time. 


Were I hard-favour'd, foul, or wrinkled-old, 
Ill-nurtur'd “, crooked, charliſh, harſh in voice, 
O'er-worn, deſpiſed, rheumatick and cold, 
Thick-ſighted, barren, lean, and lacking Juice “, 


Then mighr'ſt thou pauſe, for then I were not for thee ; 


But having no defects, why doſt abhor me? 


9 —ſervile to my coy diſdain.) So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 


« Serwile to all the ſkiey influences.“ STEEVE Ns. 


* 7//-nurtur'd—-)] That is, illLeducated, ill-bred, So, in 


Painter's Palace of Pleaſure, Vol. I. Nov. 61. 


— * thought themſelves moſt bleſled, if they might 


attaine the delighttul preſence of this aell-nurtur'd dame,” 
. 


MALONE., 
1 -an lacking juice,] Thus the oftavo 1596, The edition 
of 1600 has—jorzce, The word juice, as Dr. Farmer informs 


me, is ſo pronounced in the miuland counties, MALONE, 


Thou 
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Thou canſt not ſee one wrinkle in me brow ; 
Mine eyes are grey , and bright, and quick in turning; 
My beauty as t * * doth yearly grow, 
My fleſh is ſoft and plump, my marrow burning; 
My ſmooth moiſt hand, were it with.thy hand felt, 
Would in thy palm diſſolve, or ſeem to melt. 


Bid me diſcourſe, I will enchant thine ear ?, 
Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green, 
Or, like a nymph, with long diſhevell'd hair, 
Dance on the ſands, and yet no footing ſeen *: 
Love is a ſpirit all compact of fire, 
Not groſs to ſink, hut light, and will aſpire 5. 


Witneſs this primroſe bank whereon Ilie; 
Theſe forceleſs flowers like ſturdy trees ſupport meg 
Two ſtrengthleſs doves will draw me through the ſky, 
From mora till night, even where I liſt to ſport me: 
Is love fo light, ſweet boy, and may it be 
That thou ſhould'ſt think it heavy unto thee ? 


Is thine own heart to thine own face affected? 
Can thy right hand ſeize love upon thy left ? 
Then woo thyſelf, be of thyſelf rejected, 

Steal thine own freedom, and complain of theft. 


2 Mine eyes are grey,] What we now call blue eyes, were in 
Shakſpeare's time called grey eyes, and were conſidered as 
eminently beautiful. See a note on Romeo and Juliet, Act. III. 
ſe. i. MALONE. 

I will enchant thine ear, ] It appears from the corref- 
ponding rhime, that this word was formerly pronounced is if 
it were written air. In our authour's native county it is ſtill 
ſo pronounced by the vulgar, MALONE, | 

4 Or, lite a nymph, with long 4iſhevell'd hair, 

Dance on the ſands, and yet no footing ſeen :] So, in The 
eft : 
** And ye, that on the ſands with printleſs feet 

Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune,” —. MALONE, 

5 Love is a ſpirit all compact of fire, 

Not groſs to ink; 'blit hight, and will aſpire.) So, in The 
_ Errors: Let love, being light, be drowned, if ſhe 
n — 


Compact is, made up, compoſed, MAaLoxe, 


Narciſſus 
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Narciſſus ſo, himſelf himſelf forſook, 
And dy'd to kiſs his ſhadow in the brook. 


Torches are made to light, jewels to wear, 

Dainties to taſte, freſh beauty for the uſe ; 

Herbs for their ſmell, and ſappy plants to bear 

Things growing to themſelves are growth's abuſe © : 
Seeds ſpring from ſeeds, and beauty breedeth beauty ; 
Thou wert begot, — to get it is thy duty. 


Upon the earth's increaſe 3 why ſhould'ſt thou feed, 
Unleſs the earth with thy increaſe be fed ? 

By law of nature thou art bound to breed, 

'That thine uy live, when thou thyſelf art dead ; 


And fo, in ſpite of death, thou doſt ſurvive, 
In that thy likeneſs ftill is left alive. 


By this, the love- ſick queen began to ſweat, 
For, where they lay, the ſhadow had forſook them, 
And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat, 
With burning eye “ did hotly overlook them; 
Wiſhing 


6 Things growing to themſelves are growth's abuſe : Allud- 
ing to twinn'd cherries, apples, peaches, &c. which acciden- 
tally grow into each other. Thus our author ſays, King 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. embraced © as they grew toge- 
ther STEEVENS. 

Shakſpeare, I think, meant to ſay no more than this; that 
thoſe things which grow only to [or fer] themſelves, without 
producing any fruit, or benefiting mankind, do not anſwer 
the purpoſe for which they were intended. Thus, in a ſubſe- 

uent paſlage : 
So in thy/elf thyſelf art made away.” 
Again, in our authour's 9th Sonnet: 
The ſummei's flower is to the ſummer ſweet, 
Though to itſeſ, it only live and die.” 
Again, more appoſitely in the preſent poem: 
Poor flower ! quoth ſhe, this was thy father's guiſe.— 
For every little grief to wet his eyes; 
Fo grow unto himſelf was his deſire, 
** And ſo 'tis thine—.” MALONE. 

3 Upon the earth's increaſe—} i. e. upon the produce of the 
earth, MaLoxe- : 

4 And Titan—mwith burning eye, &c.] So, in K, Henry V. 

« —like a lacker, from the riſe to ſet, 


Sweats in the eye of Phabus,” MALONE, 
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Wiſhing Adonis had his team to guide, 
So he were like him, and by Venus' fide. 


And now Adonis, with a lazy ſpright, 

And with a heavy, dark, diſliking eye, 

His low'ring brows o'er-whelming his fair ſight, 

Like miſty vapours, when they blot the ſky, ? 
Souring his cheeks 5, cries, Fie, no more of love; 
The ſun doth burn my face ; I muſt remove. 


Ah me, (quoth Venus,) young, and fo unkind C? 
What bare excuſes mak'ſt thou fo be gone! 
Vil ſigh celeſtial breath 7, whoſe gentle wind 
Shall cool the heat of this deſcending ſun ; 
Ell make a ſhadow for thee of my hairs ; 
If they burn too, Pl quench them with my tears. 


The ſun that ſhines from heaven, ſhines but warm *, 
And lo, I lie between that fun and thee ; 
The heat I have from thence doth little harm, 
Thine eye darts forth the fire that burneth me: 

And were I not immortal, life were done, 


Between this heavenly and earthly ſun. 


Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as ſteel, 


Nay more than flint, for ſtone at rain relenteth ? 
Vor. XV. C 


s Souring his cheeks,] So, in Coriolanus : 
Some news is come, 
hat turns their countenances.“ 
Again, in Timon of Athens : 
Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, 
It turns in leſs than two nights?“ MALONE. 
6 —young and ſo unkind 7] So, in K. Lear, A&1. ſc, i.: 
So young, and ſo untender 2” STEEVENS. 
7 J figh * breath, —j] So, in Coriolanus: 
* ever man 
* Sizh'd truer breath,” MALO NR. 

The /un that ines from heaven, ſhines but warm, ] The ſun 
affords only a natural and genial heat: it warms, but it does 
not burn, Thou ſun,“ exclaims Timon, AR V. ſc, ii. © that 
comfort, burn!” MALONE. 

So, in XK. Lear: 
cher eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort, and not burn,” W. 
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Art thou a woman's ſon, and canſt not feel 

What *tis to love? how want of love tormenteth ? 
O, had thy mother borne ſo bad a mind ?, 
She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind *, 


What am I, that thou ſhould'ſt contemn me this 2? 
Or what great danger dwells upon my ſuit ? 
What were thy lips the worſe for one poor kiſs ? 
Speak, fair; but — fair words, or elſe be mute: 
Give me one kiſs, Pll give it thee again, 
And one for intereſt, if thou wilt have twain. 


Fie, lifeleſs picture, cold and ſenſeleſs ſtone, 
Well-painted idol, image, dull and dead, 
Statue, contenting but the eye alone, 
Thing like a man, but of no woman bred ; 
Thou art no man, though of a man's complexion, 
For men will kiſs even by their own direction. 


This ſaid, impatience chokes her pleading tongue, 

And ſwelling paſſion doth provoke a — ; 

Red cheeks and firy eyes blaze forth her wrong ; 

Being judge in love, ſhe cannot right her cauſe: 
And now ſhe weeps, and now ſhe fain would ſpeak, 
And now her ſobs do her intendments 3 break. 


Sometimes 


O had thy mother, &c.) So, in AlPs well that ends well : 
„ ＋＋ but you are cold and ſtern ; 
„And now you /hould be as your mother was, 
* When your ſweet ſelf was got.” MaALonE, 

! —unkind.] That is, unnatural, Kind and nature were for- 
merly ſynonymous, MALONE. 

2 What am I, that thou ould ft contemn me this?] That thou 
Should contemn me this, means, that thou /hould/t contemp- 
tuou/ly refuſe this fawour that I aſk, MALONE, 

I ſuppoſe, without regard to the exactneſs of the rhime, we 
ſhould read —thus. Yu and kiſs correſpond in ſound as well 
as unlikely and quickly, adder and /hudder, which we meet 
with afterwards, STERVE NS, 

3 —her intendments—] ji. e. intentions. Thus, in 1 
Man in his Humour: — but I, ſpying his intendment, diſ- 
chartz'd my petronel into his boſom,” STEEVE Ns, 
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Sometimes ſhe ſhakes her head, and then his hand, 
Now gazeth ſhe on him, now on the ground; 
Sometimes her arms infold him like a band ; 
She would, he will not in her-arms be bound : 
And when from thence he ſtruggles to be gone, 
She locks her lilly fingers, one in one “. 


Fondling, ſhe ſaith, ſince I have hemm'd thee here, 

Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 

I' be thy park, and thou ſhalt be my deer 5; 

Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale : 
Graze on my lips *; and, if thoſe hills be dry, 
Stray lower, where the pleaſant fountains lie. 


Within this limit is relief enough, 
Sweet bottom-graſs, and high delightful plain, 
Round riſing hillocks, brakes obſcure and rough, 
To ſhelter thee from tempeſt and from rain 

Then be my deer, ſince Iam ſuch a park; 

No dog ſhall rouze thee, though a thouſand bark. 


C 2 At 


4 She locks her lilly fingers, one in one.] Should we not read 
She locks Meir lilly fingers, one in one. FARMER, 
do not ſee any need of change The arms of Venus at pre- 
ſent infold Adonis. To prevent him from eſcaping, ſhe ren- 
ders her hold more ſecure, by locking her hands together. 
MaLoNEe. 

5 Pl! be thy park, and thou ſhalt be my deer ;] The old copy 
has—the park, For this flight emendation I am anſwerable. 
The ſame errour has often happened in our authour's plays. 
—'The image preſented here occurs again in The Comedy of 
Errors: | 

Emy decayed fair 

A ſunny look of his would ſoon repair 
** But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale, 
And feeds from home.” MALONR. 

Again, in The Merry Wives of Windjor : **—T will never 
take you for my love again, but I will always count you my 
dear.” | STEBVENS, 

5 Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale; 

Graze on my lips ;] So, in Love's Labour's I: 
** —unleſs we feed on your lips.“ MALONE. 
7 —where the pleaſant fountains /ze.)} So, Strumbo, in the 


tragedy of Locrine: the pleaſant water of your ſweet 
_ fountain,” Au NB RX. J 
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At this Adonis ſmiles, as in diſdain, 

That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple : 

Love made thoſe hollows, if himſelf were lain, 

We might be buried in a tomb fo ſimple ; 
Fore-knowing well, if there he came to lie, 
Why there love liv'd, and there he could not die. 


Theſe lovely caves, theſe round enchanting pits, 
Open'd their mouths to ſwallow Venus' liking : 
Being mad before, how doth ſhe now for wits ? 
Struck dead at firſt, what needs a ſecond ftriking * ? 
Poor queen of love, in thine own law forlorn, 
To love a cheek that ſmiles at thee in ſcorn ! 


Now which way ſhall ſhe turn? what ſhall ſhe ſay? 

Her words are done, her woes the more increaſing ; 

The time is ſpent, her object will away, 

And from her twining arms doth urge releaſing : 
Pity,—(ſhe crys) ſome favour, —ſome remorſe ;= 
Away he ſprings, and haſteth to his horſe. 


But lo, from forth a — that neighbours by, 

A breeding jennet, luſty, young, and proud, 

Adonis' Camping courſer doth eſpy, 

And forth ſhe ruſhes, ſnorts, and neighs aloud : 
The ſtrong- neck'd ſteed, being tied unto a tree, 
Ereaketh his rein, and to her ſtraight goes he. 1 


Imperiouſly he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, 
And now his woven girts he breaks aſunder; 

The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds +, 
Whoſe hollow womb reſounds like heaven's thunder ; 
The iron bit he cruſheth *tween his teeth, 

Controlling what he was controlled with . 


His 


* Struck dead at Ft, what needs a ſecgnd friting ] So, in 
mbel:ne : 
ha What ſhall I need to draw my ſword ? The paper 
*« Hath cut her throat already.” W. 
+ The bearing earth with his. hard hoof, &c.) 80, Virgil, 


En. VIII. 
Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula campum. 
MALo NE. 
Controlling what he was controlled air.] So, in K. John: 


** Controulment for controulment. So anſwer France.“ 
STEEVE&N CSV. 
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His ears up prick'd ; his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compaſs'd creft 9 now ſtands on end; 
His noftrils drink the air“, and forth again, 
As from a furnace, vapours doth he ſend 
His eye, which ſcornfully glifters like fire, 
Shews his hot courage and his high deſire. 


* 


Sometimes he trots, as if he told the ſteps, 

With gentle majeſty, and modeſt pride; 

Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps, 

As who ſhould fay, lo! thus my ſtrength is try'd ; 
And thus I do to captivate the eye 
Of the fair breeder that is ſtanding by. 


What recketh he his rider's angry ſtir, 
His flattering holla ?, or his Stand, I ſay ? 
What cares he now for curb, or pricking ſpur ? 
For rich capariſons, or trapping gay ? 
He ſees his love, and nothing elſe he ſees, 
For nothing elſe with his proud ſight agrees. 


Look, when a painter would ſurpaſs the life, 
In limning out a well-proportion'd ſeed, 1 
| is 


(on his compaſs'd cre//—] Compaſe'd is arched, A com- 
paſs'd ceiling is a phraſe yet in uſe, MALONE. 
S od, in Troilus and Creſſiula: — ſhe came to him the other 
day into the compaeſs'd window,” i. e. the bow window, 
v STEEVE NS, 
1 His n»erils drink the air, —] $9, Ariel in the Tempe: 
** I drink the air before me.” STEEVE Ns, 
Again, in Timon of Athens : 
„Hand through him 
Drin the free air.” MALONE. 
2 His noftrils drink the air, and forth again, 
25 As from a furnace, vapours doth he ſend ;] So, in As you 
Ire tt: 
*« —And then the lover, 
** Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad.” 
In this deſcription of a horfe Shakſpeare ſeems to have had 
the book of Jeb in his thoughts. MALoNE. 
As from a furnace, vapours doth he ſend;] So, in Cymbelne : 
He furnaceth the thick ſighs from him.” STEEVE NE, 
3 His flatt'ring holla,] This ſeems to have been formerly a 
term of the manege. So, in As you lite it: Cry holla to thy 
tongue, I pr'ythee; it curvets uuſeaſonably,” MALONE, 
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His art with nature's workmanſhip at ſtrife +, 
As if the dead the living ſhould exceed ; 

So did this horſe excell a common one, 

In ſhape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone. 


Round-hooP'd, ſhort-jointed, fetlocks ſhag and long, 

Broad breaſt, full eyes, ſmall head, and noftril wide, 

High creſt, ſhort ears, ſtraight legs, and paſſing ſtrong, 

'Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide : 
Look what a horſe ſhould have, he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on fo proud a back. 


Sometime he ſcuds far off, and there he ſtares ; 

Anon he ſtarts at ſtirring of a feather * ; 

'To bid the wind a baſe he now prepares 5, 

And whe'r he run, or fly, they know not whether “; 
For through his mane and tail the high wind ſings, 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feather'd wings. 


He 


4 His art with nature's workman/bip at ſtri fe,] So, in Da- 
nies Complaint of Roſamond, 1592: 
* He greets me with a caſket richly wrought ; 
So rare, that art did ſeem to frive with nature, 
« Toexpreſs the cunning workman's curious thought,” 


MALoONE, 
So, in Timon of Athens : 
** It tutors nature: artificial ftriſe 
Lives in theſe touches, livelier than life.” STREVE Ns, 
7 he tarts at ftirring of a feather;] So, in King Rich- 
ar : 
** Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw,” MALONE. 
5 To bid the wind a baſe he now prepares,] To bid the wind 
a baſe, is to challenge the wind to a conteſt for ſuperiority. 
Baſe is a ruſtick game, ſometimes termed priſon-baſe; pro- 
perly ↄriſon-bars. It is mentioned by our authour in Cymbeline : 
—* lads more like to run the country baſe,” & c. Again, in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona : 
Indeed I 6:4 the baſe for Protheus.“ MALONE, 
s And whe'r he run or fly, they know not whether ;) Whe'r for 
whether. So, in King John: 
Now ſhame upon thee, wh?r he does or no.“ 
Again, in a poem in praiſe of Ladie B, Epitathes, Epigram- 
nics, &c, by G. Turberville, 1567 
* 1 doubt where Paris would have choſe 
Dame Venus for the beſt,” MALO NE. 


9 
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He looks upon his love, and neighs unto her; 
She anſwers him, as if ſhe knew his mind : 
eing proud, as females are, to ſee him woo her, 
She puts on outward ſtrangeneſs 7, ſeems unkind ; 
Spurns at his love, and ſcorns the heat he feels, 
Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 


Then, like a melancholy malecontent, 

He vails his tail *, that, like a falling plume 

Cool ſhadow to his melting buttocks lent ; 

He ſtamps, and bites the poor flies in his fume : 
His love perceiving how he is enrag'd, 


Grew kinder, and his fury was aſſuag d. 


His teſty maſter goeth about to take him; 
When lo, the unback'd breeder, full of fear, 
Jealous of catching, ſwiftly doth forſake him, 
With her the horſe, and left Adonis there: 
As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them, 
Out-ſtripping crows that ſtrive to over-fly them. 


All ſwoln with chafing, down Adonis fits, 
Banning * his boiſterous and unruly beaſt; 
And now the happy ſeaſon once more fits, 
That love- ſick Love by pleading may be bleft ; 
For lovers ſay, the heart hath treble wrong, 


When it is barr'd the aidance of the tongue. 


An oven that is ſtopp'd, or river ſtay'd, 

Burneth more hotly, ſwelleth with more rage : 

So of concealed ſorrow may be ſaid ; 

Free vent of words love's fire doth aſſuage; 5 


7 —outward ſtrangeneſs, —] i. e. ſeeming coyneſs, ſhyneſs, 
backwardneſs, Thus Jachimo, ſpeaking of his ſervant to 
Imogen: He's range and peeviſn.“ STEEVENS, 

3 He vails his fail, —] To vai, in old language, is to lower. 

MALO NE. 

9 Banning—] i, e. curſing, So, in King Richard III: 

Fell banning hag,” &, STEEVE NS. 
1 ie heart hath treble wrong, 
I; hen it is barr'd the aidance of the tongue.) So, in Macbeth: 
Y the grief that does not ſpeak, 
*« Whiſpers the o'er fraught heart, and bids it break.“ 
STEEBVYE NS. 
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But when the heart's attorney once is mute, 
The client breaks ?, as deſperate in his ſuit. 


He fees her coming, and begins to glow, 
(Even as a dying coal revives with wind,) 
And with his bonnet hides his angry brow ; 
Looks on the dull earth with difturbed minds; 
Taking no notice that ſhe is ſo nigh, 
For all aſkaunce he holds her in his eye. 


O, what a ſight it was, wiſtly to view 

How ſhe came ftealing to the wayward boy ! 

To note the fighting conflict of her hue ! 

How white and red each other did deſtroy * ! 
But now, her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flaſh'd forth fire, as lightning from the ſky. 


Now was ſhe juſt before him as he ſar, 

And like a lonely lover down ſhe kneels ; 

With one fair.hand ſhe heaveth up his hat, 

Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels: 
His tender cheek receives her ſoft hand's print, 
As apt as new-fall'n ſnow takes any dint, 


O, what a war of looks was then between them ! 

Her eyes, petitioners, to his eyes ſuing ; 

His eyes ſaw her eyes as they had not ſeen them; 

Her eyes woo'd ſtill, his eyes diſdain'd the wooing: a 
n 


* But when the heart's attorney once is mute, 
The client breaks, &c.] So, in King Richard III: 
* Why ſnould calamity be ſo full of words? 
„Windy attorneys to their client woes, —,” STEEVENS, 
3 Looks on the dull earth, &c.] So, in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona: 
*« She excells each mortal thing 
VU pon the dull earth dwelling.” STEEVENS, 
* —zhe firkhting conflict of her hue ! 
How white and red, &c.) So, in The Taming of the Shrew: 
Such war of white and red within her cheeks,” 
Again. in Hamlet: 
Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting.” W. 
MALONE, 
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And all this dumb play had his acts made plain 
With tears, which, chorus-like, her eyes did rain“. 


Full gently now ſhe takes him by the hand; 
A lilly priſon'd in a gaol of ſnow, 
Or ivory in an alabaſter band ; 
So white a friend engirts ſo white a foe : 
This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling, 
Show'd like two ſilver doves that fit a billing. 


Once more the engine of her thoughts began: 

O faireſt mover on this mortal round, 

Would thou wert as I am, and I a man, 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound; 
For one ſweet look thy help I would aſſure thee, 
Though nothing but my body's bane would cure thee, 


Give me my hand, ſaith he, why doſt thou feel it? 

Give me my heart, ſaith ſhe, and thou ſhalt have it; 

O give it me, leſt thy hard heart do ſteel it 5, 

And being ſteel'd, ſoft ſighs can never grave it“: 
Then love's deep groans I never ſhall regard, 


Becauſe Adonis heart hath made mine hard. 


For ſhame, he cries, let go, and let me go; 

My day's delight is paſt, my horſe is gone, 

And 'tis your fault I am bereft him fo; 

I pray you hence, and leave me here alone ; 
For all my mind, my thought, my buſy care, 
Is how to get my palfrey from the mare. 


Thus ſhe replies: Thy palſrey, as he ſhould, 


Welcomes the warm approach of ſweet deſire. 
C 5 Affection 


And all this dumb play had his acts made plain | 
With tears, which, chorus-like, ker eyes did rain.] From 
the preſent paſſage, I think it probable, that this firſt produc- 
tion of our authour's muſe was not compoſed till after he had 
left Stratford, and became acquainted with the theatre. 
MALONEs 
5 —left thy hard heart do ſteel it,] So, in Othelb : 
„ thou doſt Zone my heart.” STEEVE NS. 
* —/"oft fals can never grave it,] Engrave it, i. e. make 
an lmyreifion on it, STEEVE NS, | 
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Affection is a coal that muſt be cool'd ; 

Elſe, ſuffer'd, it will ſet the heart on fire: 
The ſea hath bounds, but deep defire hath none *; 
Therefore no marvel though thy horſe be gone. 


How like a jade he ſtood, tied to a tree, 

Servilely maſter'd with a leathern rein! 

But when he ſaw his love, his youth's fair fee, 

He held ſuch petty bondage in diſdain ; 
Throwing the baſe thong from his bending creſt, 
Enfranchiſing his mouth, his back, his breaſt, 


Who ſeeks his true love in her naked bed, 
Teaching the ſheets a whiter hue than white ), 
But, when his glutton eye ſo full hath fed, 
His other agents aim at like delight“? 

Who is ſo faint, that dare not be ſo bold, 

To touch the fire, the weather being cold ? 


Let me excuſe thy courſer, gentle boy ; 

And learn of him, I heartily beſeech thee, 

To take advantage on preſented joy; : 

Though I were dumb, yet his proceedings teach thee : 
O learn to love; the leſſon is but plain, 
And, once made perfect, never lof again. 


] know not love, (quoth he,) nor will not know it, 
Unleſs it be a boar, and then I chaſe it ; ok 
is 


* The ſea hath bounds, but deep defire hath none ;] So, in 
Macbeth : 
© —but there's no bottom, none, 
To my voluptuouſneſs,” W. 
7 Who ſeeks his true love in her naked bed, 
Teaching the ſheets a whiter hue than white,] So, in Cym- 
beline: 
" Cytherea, | 
Ho bravely thou becom'ft thy bed! freſb lilly! 
And whiter than the /heets.” | 
I have followed the earlieſt and moſt authentick copy yet 
diſcovered, that of 1596, The octavo 1600, reads Who ſees, 
MALONE. 
® His other agents aim at like delight ?] So alſo Macbeth 
exprefſeth himſelf to his wife: | 
66 I am ſettled, and bend up 
* Fack corporal agent to this terrible feat,” AM REA. 
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"Tis much to borrow, and I will not owe it; 
My love to love is love but to diſgrace it?; 
F or I have heard it is a life in death, 


That laughs, and weeps, and all but with a breath *. 


Who wears a garment ſhapeleſs and unfiniſh'd ? 
Who plucks the bud before one leaf put fort-? 
If ſpringing things be any jot diminiſh'd, 
They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth: 
The colt that's back d and burthen'd being young, 
Loſeth his pride, and never waxeth ſtrong. 


You hurt my hand with wringing ; let us part 3, 

And leave this idle theme, this bootleſs chat: 

Remove your ſiege from my unyielding heart; 

To love's alarm it will not ope he gate * : 
Diſmiſs 


9 My he to live is Ive but to diſgrace it;] My inclination 
towards love is only a deſire to render it contemptible.— The 
ſenſe is almoſt loſt in the jingle of words, MALONE, 

i For I have heard it is a life in death, . 

That laughs and 7 5 So, in King Richard III: 
For now they kill me with a wing death.” 
Again in Troilus and Cręſſida: 
** Theſe lowers cry, Oh! oh! they die! 
Vet that which ſeems the wound to kill, 
Dot 8 oh ! oh ! to ha! ha! he!” 
* So dying love lroes fiill : 
« Oh! oh > while, 2 ha! ha! 
Oh! oh! groans out for ha! ha! ha!” MALo NN. 

2 Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth ?] So, in The 

Sheepheard's Song of Venus and Adonis, by H. C. 1600. 
I am now too young 

To be woune by beauty; 

Tender are my years, 

Jam yet a bud,” MALONE.. 
3 You hurt my hand with wringing; let us part,] So, in the 
fong above quoted : 

Wind thee from mee, Venus, 

L am not diſpoſed ; 

Thou wringe/? me too hard, 

** Pr'ythee let me goe: | 

* Fie, what a pain it is, 

Thus to be encloſed!” MALO NE. 
4 Remove your ſiege from my unyrelding heart; 
7 = leve's alarm it will not ope the gate :) So, in Romeo and 

net : 


% You 
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Diſmiſs your vows, your feigned tears, your flattery ; 
For where a heart is hard, they make no battery. 


What! canſt thou talk, (quoth ſhe,) haſt thou a tongue? 

O, would thou had'ſt not, or I had no hearing 

Thy mermaid's voice? hath done me double wrong; 

I had my load before, now preſs'd with bearing : 
Melodious diſcord, heavenly tune harſh-ſounding, 
Earth's deep-ſweet muſick, and heart's deep-ſore 

wounding. 


Had I no eyes, but ears, my ears would love 
That inward beauty and inviſible “; 
Or, were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 
Each part in me that were but ſenſible : 

Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor ſee, 


Yet thould I be in love, by touching thee. 


Say, that the ſenſe of feeling 5 were bereft me, 
And that I could not ſee, nor hear, nor rouch, 
And nothing but the very ſmell were left me, 
Yet would my love to thee be ſtill as much; 


* 


For 


« You—to remove that /ege of grief from her, —. 
Again, ibid: 
she will not ſtay the fege of loving terms.” MALONE. 

Ss Thy mermaid's 3 Our ancient wiiters commonly 
uſe mermaid for Syren, STEEVE NS, 

- and inviſible ;] 1 ſuſpe& that both for the ſake of better 
rhime, and better ſenſe, we ſhould read invincible. Theſe 
words are miſprinted, alternately one for the other, in K. 
Henry IV. P. II. and X. John. STEEVE Ns. 

In the preſent edition, however, the reader will find the 
word inwy/ible, in the paſſage referred to in K. John, and in- 
aincible, in the ſecond part of K. Henry IV. as thoſe words 
ſtand in the old copy, | 

An oppoſition was, I think, clearly intended between exter- 
nal beauty, of which the eye is the judge, and a melody of 
voice, (which the poet calls izward beauty,) ſtriking not the 
fight but the ear. I therefore believe inv;/ible to be the true 
reading. MLO NR. | 

7 Say, that the ſenſe of feeling—)] Thus the oftavo, 1596. 
All the modern editions read—rea/on, MALONE, 
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For from the ſtill tor) of thy face excelling 
Comes breath perfum'd 5, that breedeth love by ſmelling. 


But O, what banquet wert thou to the taſte, 
Being nurſe and feeder of the other four ! 
Would they not wiſh the feaſt ſhould ever laſt, 
And bid Suſpicion double lock the door ? ? 
Leſt jealouſy, that ſour unwelcome gueſt ?, 
Should, by E. ſtealing in, diſturb the feaſt. 


Once more the ruby-colour'd portal open'd ?, 
Which to his ſpeech did honey paſſage yield; 
Like a red morn, that ever yet betoken'd 
Wreck to the ſea-man, tempeſt to the field, 
Sorrow to ſhepherds, woe unto the birds, 


Guſt and foul flaws * to herdmen and to herds. 


This ill preſage adviſedly ſhe marketh :— 
Even as the wind is huſh'd before it raineth *, 


Or 


Comes breath perfum'd, &c,] So, in Conſtable's poem: 
_ * Breathe once more thy balmie wind : 
*« Itſmelleth of the mirrh tree 
© That to the world did bring thee, 
Never was perfume fo ſweet,” MALONE, 

7 And bid Suſpicion double lock the door ?] A bolder or hap- 
pier perſonification than this, will not readily be pointed out 
in any of our authour's plays. MALONE. 

8 Left jealouſy, that ſour unwelcome gueſt, &c.] 

—ne quis malus invidere poflit, 
Quum tantum ſciat eſſe baſiorum. Catullus. MALonE. 

9 — the ruby-colour'd portal oper'd,] So, in K. Henry I. P. II. 

By his gates of breath 

«© There lies a downy feather,” —, 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 

x; and lips, O you 

* The doors of breath,” &c, 

Shakſpeare probably remembered the expreſſion of the 
pſalmiſt: ** Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and keep 
the door of my lips. MALONE, 

: —fout flaws —) i. e. violent blaſts of wind. 

6 - STREVENS. 

Even as the wind is huſh'd before it raineth,] So, in 
Hamlet : 

But, as we often ſee again ſome form — 
The bold winds Fowler — do orb below 
As kuſh as death,” &c, STEEVE NS, 
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Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketh, 
Or as the berry breaks before it ſtaineth, 
Or like the deadly bullet of a gun ?, 
His meaning ſtruck her ere his words begun . 


And at his look ſhe flatly falleth down, 
For looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth: 
A ſmile recures the wounding of a frown ; 
But bleſſed bankrupt, that by love fo thriveth ! 
The filly boy believing ſhe is dead, 
Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red ; 
- / 
And in amaze brake off his late intent, 
For ſharply he did think to reprehend her, 
Which cunning love did wittily prevent: 
Fair fall the wit, that can ſo well defend her! 
For on the graſs ſhe lies, as ſhe were ſlain, 
Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 


He wrings her noſe, he ſtrikes her on the cheeks, 

He bends her fingers, holds her pulſes hard ; 

He chafes her lips; a thouſand ways he ſeeks 

To mend the hurt that his unkindneſs marr'd ; 
He kiſſes her; and ſhe, by her good will, 
Will never riſe, ſo he will kiſs her ſtill. 


The night of ſorrow now is turn'd to day“: 


Her two blue windows 5 faintly ſhe up-heaveth, 
Like 


3 Or like the deadly bullet of a gun, ] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
«« —that name 
** Shot from the deadly level of a gun,” —, STEEVE Ns. 
4 His — ftruck her, ere his words begun.] So, in K. 
Henry IV. P. II 
* But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue.“ 
Our authour is inaccurate, He ſhould have written began. 
* The night . ; todd bo. i 
mght of ſorrow now is turn'd to day: in Ki 
Richard III: | N 55 
And turn his infant morn to aged night.“ MALO NR. 
s Her tuo blue windows—} So, in Antony end Cleopatra: 
* —Downy windows, cloſe ; 
And golden Phœbus never be beheld 
Of eyes again ſo royal!” MALonE, 
| | This 
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Like the fair ſun, when in his freſh arra 

He cheers the morn, and all the world relieveth: 
And as the bright ſun glorifies the ſky 5, 
So is her face illumin'd with her eye; 


Whoſe beams upon his hairleſs face?“ are fix'd, 
As if from thence they borrow'd all their ſhine, 
Were never four ſuch lamps together mix'd, 
Had not his clouded with his brows” repine ; 
But hers, which through the cryſtal tears gave light, 
Shone like the moon, in water ſeen by night *. 


O, where am I, quoth ſhe? in earth or heaven, 
Or in the ocean drench'd, or in the fire ? 
What hour is this ? or morn or weary even ? 
Do I delight to die, or life defire ? 

But now I liy'd, and life was death's annoy : 


But now I dy'd, and death was living joy. 


O, thou didſt kill me kill me once again: 

Thy eyes' ſhrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine, 
Hath taught them ſcornful tricks, and ſuch diſdain, 
That they have murder'd this poor heart of mine * ; 


And 


This thought is more dilated in Cymbeline : 
* —the encloſed ligt. now canopied 
*« Under theſe windows :—white and azure / laced 
With blue of heaven's own tint,” STEEVE NS, 
E —glorifies the A,] So, in King John: 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in.” STEEV. 
7 —h1s hairleſs face—) 80, in K. John: 
This unharr'd ſaucineſs, and boyiſh troops.” STEEV. 
s But hers, which through the cryſtaltears gave light, 
Shone like the moon, in water 6” by night.) So, in Love's 
Labour's Io: 
Nor ſhines the ſilver moon one half ſo bright, 
*« Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light , 
Thou ſhin'ſt in every tear that I do weep.” MALONE, 
9 —murder'd this poor heart—] So. in X. Henry: 
* The king hath ki//'d his heart,” STEEVE NS. 
Again, in K. Richard II: 
** —"twere no good part 
« To take on me to keep, and 1 thy heart,” 
; - MALONRE. 
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And theſe mine eyes, true leaders to their queen, 
But for thy piteous lips no more had ſeen. 


Long may they kiſs each other, for this cure ! 

O, never let their crimſon liveries wear ! 

And as they laſt, their verdure ſtill endure, 

To drive infection from the dangerous year * ! - 
That the ſtar-gazers, having writ on death, 


May ſay, the plague is baniſh'd by thy breath. 


Pure lips, ſweet ſeals in my ſoft lips imprinted ?, 

What bargains may [| make, ſtill to be ſealing ? 

To ſell myſelf I can be well contented, 

So thou wilt buy, and pay, and uſe good dealing ; 
Which purchaſe if thou make, for fear of flips 3 
Set thy ſeal-manual on my wax-red lips. 


A thouſand kiſſes buys my heart from me + ; 
And pay them at thy leiſure, one by one. 
What is ten hundred kiſſes unto thee ? 

Are they not quickly told, and quickly gone ? 


Say 


1 therr verdure Hill endure, 

To drive infection from the dangerous year] I have ſome- 
where read, that in rooms where plants are kept in a growing 
ſtate, the air is never unwholeſome, STEEVE Ns. 

2 Pure lip, ſweet ſeals in my ſoft I ps imprinted,) We meet 
with the ſame image in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
„Take, O take thoſe lips away, 
That ſo ſweetly were 8 1— 
« But my kiſſes bring again, 
« Seals of love, but ſeal'd in vain.” 
Again, in Troilus an Creffida : : | 
Wich diltin& breath, and conffen'd kifſes to them.“ 
The epithet /t has a peculiar propriety. MALo NR. 
3 —for fear of \\ips,} i. e. of counterfeit money. See note on 
Romeo and Juliet, Act II. ſc. iv. 
hat counterfert did I give you? 
„Mer. The /7ip, fir, the ib,“ &c. STEEVE Ns, 
+ A thouſani kiſſes buys my heart from me;] So in Troilus 
an Crefſida : 
We two, that with ſo many thouſand fighs 
* Did buy each other,” &c. MALONE. 
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Say, for non-payment that the debt ſhould double “, 
Is twenty hundred kiſſes ſuch a trouble ? 


Fair queen, quoth he, if any love you owe me, 
Meaſure my ſtrangeneſs with my unripe years“; 
Before I know myſelf, ſeek not to know me; 
No fiſher but the ungrown fry forbears : 
The mellow plumb doth all the green ſticks faſt, 
Or being early pluck'd, is ſour to taſte. 


Look, the world's comforter, with weary gait, 
His day's hot taſk hath ended in the weft : 
The owl, night's herald, ſhrieks 5, 'tis very late 
The ſheep are gone to fold, birds to their neſt ; 
And coal-black clouds that ſhadow heaven's light, 
Do ſummon us to part, and bid good night. 


Now let me ſay good night, and fo ſay you; 
If you will ſay ſo, you ſhall have a kiſs. 
Good nig/t, quoth ſhe ; and, ere he ſays adieu, 
The honey fee of parting tender'd is : 
Her arms do lend his neck a ſweet embrace; 
Incorporate then they ſeem ; face grows to face 6. a 
l 


* Say, for non-payment that the debt /hould double,] The 
poet was thinking of a conditional bond's becoming forfeited 
for non-payment ; in which caſe, the entire penalty (uſually 
the double of the principal ſum lent by the obligee) was for- 
merly recoverable at law. MALONE, 

4 Meaſure my ſtrangeneſs—] i. e. my baſhfulneſs, my coy- 
neſs, $9, in Romeo and Juliet: 

* —F'll prove more true, 

„Than thoſe that have more cunning to befrange.” 

MALONE, 
5 The owl, night's herald, ſhrieks, &c.] So, in Macbeth: 
It was the ow! that riet d, the fatal bellman, 
+ Which gives the ſtern'it good-night.” 
In Romeo and Juliet, the lark is called the herald of the morn, 

STEEVE NS, 

5 —a ſweet embrace; 

Incorporate then they ſeem ; face grows to face.) So, in &. 
Henry VII: 
„ how they clung 
In their embracements, as they grew together.“ 
STEEVENS, 
Again, 
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Till, breathleſs, he disjoin'd, and backward drew Y 
The heavenly moiſture, that ſweet coral mouth, 
Whoſe precious taſte her thirſty lips well knew, 

Whereon they ſurfeit, yet complain on drought : 


He with her plenty preſs'd, ſhe faint with dearth, 
(Their lips together glew'd,) fall ro the earth. 


Now quick Defire hath caught the yielding prey, 
And glutton-like ſhe feeds, yet never filleth; 
Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey, 
Paying what ranſom the inſulter willeth ; 
Whoſe vulture thought doth pitch the price ſo high, 
That ſhe will draw his lips' rich treaſure dry. 


And having felt the ſweetneſs of the ſpoil, 

With blind-fold fury ſhe begins to forage ; 

Ker face doth reek and ſmoke, her blood doth boil, 

And careleſs luſt ſtirs up a deſperate courage; 
Planting oblivion, beating reaſon back, 
Forgetting ſhame's pure bluſh, and honour's wreck ?. 


Hot, faint, and weary, with her hard embracing, 
Like a wild bird being tam'd with too much handling, 
Or as the fleet-foot roe, that's tir'd with chaſing, 
Or like the froward infant, ſtill'd with dandling, 
He now obeys, and now no more reſiſteth, 
While ſhe takes all ſhe can, not all ſhe lifteth * * 
at 


Again, in Alls well that ends well : I grow to you, and 
our parting is a tortured body,” —In the ſame manner as here, 
in Conſtable's Poem Venus promiſes to let Adonis go, if he 
will give her a kiſs, She complains of its ſhortneſs, and takes 
another : 

When ſhe had thus ſpoken, 
„ She gave him a token, | 
« And their naked boſoms met.” MALONE. 

7 Forgetting /hame's pure bluſb,] Here the poet charges his 
heroine with having forgotten what ſhe can never be ſuppoſed 
to have known, Shakſpeare's Venus may ſurely ſay with Quar- 
tilla in Petronius : * Funonem meam iratam habeam, /f unquam 
me memmerim virginem fuiſſe,”” STEEVE Ns. 

1 1 * ſhe takes all /he can, not all /þe liteth.] Thus Pope's 
a : 

** Giye all thou canſt, and let me dream the reſt.“ 

- AuN BER. 
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What wax ſo frozen but diſſolves with temp'ring, 
And yields at laſt to every light impreſſion * ? 
Things out of hope are compals'd oft with vent'ring, 
Chiefly in love, whoſe leave exceeds commiſſion: 
Aﬀection faints not like a pale-fac'd coward, 
But then woos beſt, when moſt his choice is froward. 


When he did frown, O, had ſhe then gave over, 
Such nectar from his lips ſhe had not fack d 
Foul words and frowns muſt not repel a lover; 
What though the roſe have prickles, yet 'tis pluck'd : 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept faſt, 
Yet love breaks through, and picks them all at laſt, 


For pity now ſhe can no more detain him ; — 


The poor fool ? prays her that he may depart: 


She is reſolv'd no longer to reſtrain him; 
Bids him farewel, and look well to her heart, 
The which, by Cupid's bow ſhe doth proteſt ?, 
He carries thence incaged in his breaſt “. | 
weet 


9 —diſfobves with terap'ring, 

And yields at to every light impreſſion?) $0, in K. 
Henry IV. P. Il: I have him already tempering between my 
finger and my thumb, and ſhortly will I /ea/ with him.“ 

STEEVE NS, 
It ſhould be remembered that it was the cuſtom formerly to 
ſeal with ſoft wax, which was tempered between the fingers, 
before the impreflion was made, MALONE. 
1 —whoſe leave—] i. e. whoſe licentiouſneſs. STEREVE Ns. 
2 The poor fool—) This was formerly an expreſſion of ten- 
derneſs, So, King Lear, ſpeaking of Cordelia: 
And my poor fool is hang d. MALONE, 
3 —by Cupid's bow he doth proteſt,] So, in A Midſummer 
Night's Dream : 
* I /vear to thee by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow,” MALONE, 
He carries thence incaged in his brea/t.) Thus the oftavo, 
1596. So, in X. Richard II: 
And yet incaged in ſo ſmall a verge,” —. 
28 edition of 1636 and all the modern copies read—ez- 
gazed, 
This is a thought which Shakſpeare has often introduced, 
So, in As you Like it: 
IThat thou might'ſ join her hand in his, 
+ Whoſe heart within her boſom is," 
Again, 
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Sweet boy, ſhe ſays, tnis night I'll waſte in forrow, 
For my fick heart commands mine eyes to watch. 
Tell me, love's maſter “, ſhall we meet to morrow ? 
Say, ſhall we? ſhall we? wilt thou make the match ? 
He tells her, no; to-morrow he intends 
To hunt the boar with certain of his friends. 


The boar! (quoth ſhe) whereat a ſudden pale, 

Like lawn being ſpread upon the bluſhing roſe 5, 

Uſurps her cheek : ſhe trembles at his tale, 

And on his neck her yoking arms the throws : 
She ſinketh down, ſtill hanging on his neck, 
He on his belly falls, ſhe on her back. 


Now is ſhe in the very liſts of love“, 
Her champion mounted for the hot encounter : 
All is imaginary ſhe doth prove, 
He will not manage her, although he mount her; 
That worſe than Tantalus' is her annoy, 
To clip Elyſium, and to lack her joy“. 


Even 
Again, in Love's Labour's Lo: 
+ Hence ever then my heart is in thy breaſt,” 
Again, in K. Richard 11! : 
Even ſo thy breaſt incloſeth my poor heart,” 
Malone, 
* love's ma/ter —] Thou, who art maſter of me, the queen 
of love, MALONE, 
5s The boar ! (quoth ſhe) whereat a ſullen pale, 
Like lawn being ſpreal upon the bluſhing roſe,) So, in The 
Sheepheard's Song of Venus and Alonis, by H. C. 1600: 
Nou, he ſayd, let's goe; 
Harke, the hounds are crying; 
„ Griflie boare is up, 
* Huntſmen follow faſt, 
At the name of Hare 
Venus ſeemed dying: 
Deadly-colout'd pale 
3 25 — overca/t,” MALONE. : 
ite lawn being ſpread upon the blu/hirg roſe,) So again, in 
The Rape of — 4 2 K ; , 
** —red as rg/es that on /awn we lay.” STEEVE Ns, 
iu the very litts of love,] So alſo John Dryden, in his 
play called Don Sebaſtion: | 
++ The ſprightly bridegroom on his wedding night, 
„More gladly enters not the %s of love.” AMNER. 
7 Taclip Ely/ium,) To clip in old language is to embrace. 
MALONE, 
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Even as poor birds, deceiv'd with painted grapes ?, 

Do ſurfeit by the * and pine the maw, 

Even ſo ſhe languiſheth in her miſhaps, 

As thoſe poor birds that helpleſs berries ſaw s: 
The warm effects * which ſhe in him finds miſſing, 
She ſeeks to kindle with continual kiſſing *: 


But all in vain; good queen, it will not be: 
She hath aſſay'd as much as may be prov'd; 
Her pleading hath deſerv'd a greater fee; 
She's Love, ſhe loves, and yet ſhe is not lov'd. 
Fie, fie, he ſays, you cruſh me; let me go; 
You have no — to withhold me ſo. 


Thou had'ſt been gone, quoth ſhe, ſweet boy, ere this, 
But that thou told'ſt me, thou would'ft hunt the boar. 
O, be advis'd ; thou know'ft not what it is 
With javelin's point a churliſh ſwine to gore, 
Whoſe 


birds deceiv'd with painted grapes,] Alluding to a cele- 
brated work of one of the ancient painters. STEREVE NS. 

Our authour alludes to the celebrated picture of Zeuxis, 
mentioned by Pliny, in which ſome grapes were ſo well repre- 
ſented that birds lighted on them to peck at them, 

Sir John Davies has the ſame alluſion in his No/ce teipſum, 
1599 : 

Therefore the bee did ſeek the painted flower, 

© And birds of grapes the cunning /hadow peck.” 

MAaLONE, 
9 As thoſe poor birds that helpleſs berries ſaw :] Helpleſ5 ber- 
ries are berries that afford no help, i. e. nouriſhment, STEEV. 

I once thought that a different meaning was intended to be 
conveyed ; but I now believe, Mr. Steevens is right, So, in 
the Comedy of Errors : 

So thou— 
With urging Aelpleſ patience would'ſt relieve me.” 
MALONE, 

1 The warm effects—] I think we ſhould read affefs. So, 

in Othello: | 


the young affeds 
In me defunct.“ STEEVENS, | ; 
2 She ſeeks to kindle with continual kiſling :] So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra: : 
- _ with King: had my lips that power, 
* Thus would I wear them out.” STEEVE Ns. 
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Whoſe tuſhes never-ſheath'd he whetteth till, 
Like to a mortal butcher 3, bent to kill. 


On his bow-back he hath a battle ſer 

Of briſtly pikes, that ever threat his foes ; | 
His eyes, like glow-worms, ſhine when he doth fret“; 
His — digs ſepulchres where'er he goes 
Being mov'd, he ſtrikes what cer is in his way, 


And whom he ftrikes, his crooked tuſhes ſlay. 


His brawny ſides, with hairy briſtles arm'd, 
Are better proof than thy ſpear's point can enter ; 
His ſhort thick neck cannot be eaſily harm'd ; 
Being ireful, on the lion he will venture : 
The thorny brambles and embracing buſhes, 
As fearful of him, part; through whom he ruſhes 4. 


Alas, he nought eſteems that face of thine, 
To which Love's eyes pay tributary gazes ; 


Nor 


3 Itzke to @ mortal butcher ;—] Mortal for deadly. So, in 
Othelbs : 
And you, ye mortal engines,” &c. MALONE. 
On his bow- back he hath a battel ſet 

Of briftly pikes, that ever threat has foes ; 

His eyes, like glw-worms, /hine when he doth fret;] In 
this deſcription Shakſpeare had perhaps in view that given by 
Ovid of the boar that flew 3 See Golding's tranſla- 
tion, Book VIII. 

« Bis Yes did gliſter blood and fire; right dreadful was 
to ſee 

« His brawned back; right dreadful was his baire, which 
grew as thicke 

“With pricking points as one of them could well by 
other ſticke: 

And, like a front of armed pjkes ſet cloſe in battel ray, 

The ſturdie bes on his back ſtood ſtaring up alway.” 


MALOKNE, 
4 The thorny brambles and embracing bu/hes, 

As fearful of him, part; through whom he ruſhes.) Thus 
Virgil deſcribing the rapid paſſage of two centaurs through 
the woods ; 

„U at euntibus ingens | 
Sylva locum, et magno cedunt virgulta fragore.” 
STEEVE NS, 


* 
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Nor thy ſoft hands, ſweet lips, and cryſtal eyne, 
Whoſe full perfection all the world amazes ; 
But having thee at vantage, (wond'rous dread !) 
Would root theſe beauties as he roots the mead. 


O, let him keep his loathſome cabin till s; 

Beauty hath nought to do with ſuch foul fiends : 

Come not within his danger © by thy will; 

They that thrive well, take counſel of their friends: 
When thou didſt name the boar, not to diſſemble, 
I fear'd thy fortune, and my joints did tremble. 


Didſt thou not mark my face? Was it not white? 
Saw'ſt thou not ſigns of fear lurk in mine eye? 
Grew I not faint? And fell I not downright ? 
Within my boſom, whereon thou doſt lie, 

My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no reſt, 

But, like an earthquake, ſhakes thee on my breaſt, 


For where love reigns, diſturbing jealouſy 

Doth call himſelf afſection's ſentinel ; 

Gives falſe alarms, ſuggeſteth muriny, 

And in a peaceful hour doth cry, kill, kill v; 
Diſtemp'ring gentle love with his deſire, 
As air and water doth abare the fire. 


r 


n 


This 


is loathſome cabin /7ill,] Cabin in the age of Queen 
Elizabeth fignified a ſmall mean dwelling 2 and was 
much in uſe, The term ſtill is uſed univerſally through Ireland, 
lat. 
MALoONE, 
6 Come not within his danger—) This was a common ex- 
preſſion in Shakſpeare's time, and ſeems to have meant, Ex- 
pole not yourſelf to. one who has the power to do you miſchief, 
MALONE, 
7 And in a peaceful hour doth cry, kill, kill;] Theſe were, I 
think, the words formerly uttered when orders were iſſued to 
an army for general ſlaughter, I have met with a paſlage to 
this purpoſe in a book of Shakſpeare's age, but cannot now 
turn toit, MALONE, 
So, in King Lear : a 
* And when I have ſtolen upon theſe ſons- in- la w, 
Then kill, kill, kill,” STEBVE NS, 
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and Juliet: 
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This ſour informer, this bate-breeding ſpy *, 


This canker, that eats up love's tender ſpring o, 

This carry-tale *, diſſenſions jealouſy, 

That ſometimes true news, ſometime falſe doth bring ?, 
Knocks at my heart, and whiſpers in mine ear, 
That if I love thee, I thy death ſhould fear: 


And more than ſo, preſenteth to mine eye 

'The picture of an angry chafing boar, 

Under whoſe ſharp fangs on his back doth lie 

An image like thyſelf, all flain'd with gore; 
Whole blood upon the freſh flowers being ſhed, 
Doth make them droop with grief, and hang the head. 


What ſhould 1 do, ſeeing thee ſo indeed, 
That — at the imagination, 


The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed ? 
And fear doth teach it divination 3 : 


I propheſy 


8 —bete-breeding—)] So, in The Merry Wives of Wind/or, 
Mrs. Quickly obſerves that John Rugby is “ no tell-tale, no 
breed-bate.” Bate is an obſolete word ſignifying /irife, con- 
tention. STEEVE NS, 

9 —tove's tender ſpring,] | once thought that love's tender 
ſpring meant the tender bloſſoms of growing love. Pr intemps 
d"amour. So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

** Unruly blaſts wait on the tender ſpring.” 
Again, in the preſent poem : 
* Lowe's gentle /pring doth always freſh remain ;—.” 

But I am now of opinion that ring is uſed here, as in other 
88 for a young ſhoot or plant, So, in The Comedy of 

Irrors : | 
Even in the ſpring of love, thy Hve-prings rot.” 

MALORNE. 

This canker, that eats up love's tender ſpring,, ] So, in Romeo 


Full ſoon the carker death eats up that plant.“ 
| STEEVE NS, 
* This carry-tale,—] So, in Lowe's Labour's I oft : - 
Some cerry-tale, ſome pleaſe-man,” &c, STEEV. 
2 That jometimes true news, ſometime falſe doth bring, ] 
Tam ficti pravique tenax quam nuntia veri.” Vigil. 
| STEEVE NS, 
2 2 fear doth teach it divination :] So, in K. Henry IV. 


Tell thou thy ear), his divination lyes.“ STEEVE NS. 
And 
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I propheſy thy death, my living ſorrow, 
If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 


But if thou needs wilt hunt, be rul'd by me; 

Uncouple at the timorous flying hare “, 

Or at the fox, which lives by ſubtilty, 

Or at the roe, which no encounter dare : 
Purſue theſe fearful creatures o'er the downs, 


And on thy well-breath'd horſe keep with thy hounds. 


And when thou haſt on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overſhuthis troubles 5, 
How he out-runs the wind, and with what care 
He cranks * and croſſes, with a thouſand doubles : 
The many muſits through the which he goes , 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 
Vor. XV. D Sometime 


Anl. fear doth teach it divination : | 
1 prophecy thy death, &.] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
* OGod ! | have an ill- 4vinng ſoul ; 
** Methinks 1 /ce thee, now thou art ſo low, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb.” MALons. 
But if thou needs wilt hunt, be ruPd by me; 
Uncouple at the timorous flying hare,) So, in The See- 
Leards Song of Venus and Alons, by H. C. 1600: 
© Speake, /ayd /he, na more 
** Of following the boare, 
« Thou unfit for ſuch a chaſe 
*« Courſe the feareful hare, 
. * Veniſon do not ſpare, | 
If thou wilt yield Venus grace.” MALoNE, 
to ver- ſnut his ftroubles,) I would read over-/Þoof, i.e. 
dy beyond. STEEVENS, 
To /þut up in Shakſpeare's age ſignified to conclude, I be- 
lieve therefore the text is right, MALONE, 
. * He cranks—] i. e. he winds, So, in Coriolanus, the belly 
ays, 
* I ſend it through the rivers of yaur blood, 
And through the cranks and offices of man,” &c. 
Again, more appoſitely, in X. Henry IV. P. I. 
See how this river comes me cranking in—.“ 
3 MALo xx. 
De many muſits through the which he goes, ] Mu/its are 
ſaid by the lexicographers to be the places through which the 
hare goes for relief. The modern editions reads umfits, 
MALONE, 
A muſet is a gap in a hedge. See Cotgrave's explanation of 
the French word Troude, STEEVE NS, 


Each ſhadow makes him ftop, each murmur ſtay: 
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Sometime he runs among a flock of ſhee 
To make the cunning hounds miſtake their ſmell ; 
And ſometime where earth-delving conies keep, 
To ſtop the loud purſuers in their yell; 
And ſometime ſorteth with a herd of deer“; 
Danger deviſeth ſhifts ; wit waits on fear : 


For there his ſmell with others being mingled, 
The hot ſcent- ſnuffing hounds are driven to doubt , 
Ceaſing their clamorous cry till they have ſingled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out 

Then do they ſpend their mouths : Echo replies, 


As if another chaſe were in the {kies 2. 


By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 
Stands on his hinder legs with liſtening ear, 
To harken if his foes purſue him ſtill; 
Anon their loud alarums he doth hear ; 
And now his grief may be compared well 
To one ſore fick, that hears the paſling bell ?. 


Then ſhalt thou ſee the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way; 
Each envious briar his weary legs doth ſcratch 4, 


For miſery is trodden on by many, 
And being low, never reliev'd by any. 


Lie 


And ſomc time ſorteth wit a herd of deer; ] Sorteth means 
accompanies, conſorts with. Sort anciently ſignified a troop, 
or company, MALONE, 

2 ——Echo replies, 

As if another chaſe were in the ſkies.) So Dryden: 
Wich ſhouting and hooting we pierce through the ſky, 
And echo turns hunter, and doubles the cry.” 

STEEVENW 

3 To one fore fick, that hears the paſſing bell.] This thought Wl 

is borrowed by Beaumont and Fletcher in Phila/ter : 
„like one who languiſhing | 
« Hears his ſad bell — . STEEVENS, ; 

Each envious briar his weary legs doth ſcratch,] So, 1 
The Taming of the Shrew : 

„roaming through a thorny wood 
** Scratching her legs,” STEEVENS, 
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Lie quietly, and hear a little more; 

Nay, do not ſtruggle, for thou ſhalt not riſe: 
To make thee hate the hunting of the boar, 
Unlike thyſelf, thou hear'ſt me moralize s. 

Applying this to that, and fo to ſo; 

For love can comment upon every woe. 


Where did I leave? - No matter where, quoth he; 
Leave me, and then the ſtory aptly ends: 

The night is ſpent. Why, what of that, quoth ſhe: 
1 am, quoth he, expected of my friends ; 
And now 'tis dark, and going T ſhall fall; 
In night, quoth ſhe, deſire ſees beſt of all“. 


But if thou fall, O then imagine this, 

The earth, in love with thee, thy footing trips, 

And all is but to rob thee of a kiſs 5. 

Rich preys make rich men thieves; ſo do thy lips 
Make modeſt Dian cloudy. and forlorn, 

Leſt ſhe ſhould ſteal a ki and die forſworn 5. 

D 2 Now, 


3 Unlike thyſelf thou hear'ft me moralixe,] Thus the octa vo, 
1596, The edition of 1636, and the modern copies, read: 
Unlike my/e/f.—Bur the original copy is right. Unltke thy/elf 
refers to the hunting of the boar, which Venus conſiders as a 
rude ſport, ill ſuited to the delicate frame of Adonis. Io 
nioralize here means to comment; from moral, which our au- 
thour generally uſes in the ſenſe of latent meaning. So, in The 
Taming of the Shrew : ** He has left me here bebind to ex- 
pound the meaning or moral of his ſigns and tokens.” 
MALOXx=*®, 
In night, quoth /þe, defire ſces beft fall.] So, in Marlowe's 
Hero and Leander, which preceded the preſent poem: 
ark night is Capid's day.” MALORE. 
I verily believe that a ſentiment fimilar, in ſome ſort, to 
3 uttered by that forward wanton Juliet, occurreth 
ere: 
Lovers can ſee to do their amorous rites 
** By their own beauties.“ AM NE R. 
5 The earth, in love with thee, thy ' footing trips, 
And all is but to rob thee of a kiſs.] So, in The Two Gen- 
*lemen of Verona: 
* ——leſt the baſe earth 
Should from her veſture chance to feal a kiſs.” 
STEEVENS, 
eie forſworn.] i. e. having broken her oath of virginity. 
STEEVE>:, 
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Now, of this dark night I perceive the reaſon: 
Cynthia for ſhame obſcares her flyer ſhine 7, 
Till forging nature be condemn'd of treaſon, 
For ſtealing moulds from heaven that were divine; 
Wherein ſhe fram'd thee, in high heaven's deſpite, 
To ſhame the fun by day, and her by night. 


And therefore hath ſhe brib'd the Deſtinies, 
To croſs the curious workmanſhip of nature; 
To mingle beauty with infirmities, 
And pure perfection with impure defeature * ; 
Making it ſubject to the tyranny 
Of ſad miſchances and much miſery ; 


As burning fevers, agues pale and faint, 
Life-poiſoning peſtilence, and frenzies wood 9, 
The marrow-eating ſickneſs, whoſe attaint 
Diſorder breeds by heating of the blood : 

Surfeits, impoſtumes, grief, and damn'd deſpair, 
Swear nature's death for framing thee ſo fair. 


And not the leaſt of all theſe maladies | 
Bur in one minute's fight brings beauty under * : 
Both favour, favour, hue, and qualities, 


Whereat the impartial gazer * late did wonder, 
Are 


7 Cynthia for ame obſcures her fitver ſnine, ] Shine was for- 
merly uſed as a ſubſtantive. So, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 
1609 : 

? «Thou e a « fabjets Bore.” Matos, 

3 —defeature ;] This word is derived from defaire, - Fr, t9 
undo. So, in The Comedy of Errors: 

« ſtrange defeatures in my face.” SrRE VERS. 

9 —and frenzies wood,] Wood in old language is frantich. 

, MALoNE, 

1 But in one minute's fight brings beauty under:] Thus the 
edition of 1596. The leaſt of theſe maladies after a momenta- 
ry engagement ſubdues beauty, Not being till lately poſſeſſed 
of the copy of 1596, in the former edition of theſe poems [ 
printed gut, the reading of the copy of 1600: but I then con- 
jectured that fight was the true reading, and I now find my 
conjecture confirmed, MALO NE. 

* —fhe impartial gazer—] Thus the oRavo, 1596. Impar- 
tial is here uſed, I conceive, in the ſame ſenſe as in Meaſure 
for Meaſure, The ſubſequent copies have - ine ia. 

MALOo s. 
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Are on the ſudden waſted, thaw'd, and done ?, 
As mountain-ſnow melts with the mid-day ſun. 


Therefore, deſpite of fruitleſs chaſtity, 

Love-lacking veſtals, and ſelf-loving nuns, 

That on the earth would breed a ſcarcity, 

And barren dearth of daughters and of ſons, 
Be prodigal : the lamp thar burns by night 3, 
Dries up his oil, to lend the world his light. 


What is thy body but a ſwallowing grave 4, 


Seeming to bury that poſterity 3 
Which by the rights of time thou needs muſt have, 


If thou deſtroy them not in dark obſcurity ? 
If ſo, the world will hold thee in diſdain, 
Sith in thy pride ſo fair a hope is ſlain. 


So in thyſelf ee art made away; 


A miſchief worſe than civil home- bred ſtriſe, 
| Or 


? —thaw'd, and done, ] Done was formerly uſed in the ſenſe 
of waſted, conſumed, deſtroyed, So, in King Henry VI. P. I. 
And now they meet, where both their lives are done.“ 
In the Weſt of England it ſtill retains the ſame meaning. 
MALONE; 
3 —the lamp that burns by night,[ i. e. 
5 — 1 X,yov bro, ö i 
«ka vH XA . Muſeus. STEEVENS. 
Ye nuns and veltals, ſays Venus, imitate the example of 
the lamp, that profiteth mankind at the expence of its own 
oil. I do not apprehend that the poet had at all in his thoughts 
the torch of the loves, or the nocturnal meeting of either Hero 
and Leander or any other perſons, 
The . precept here illuſtrated is general, without 
any limitation of either time or ſpace. MALONE, 
+ What is thy body but a ſwallowing grave,] So, in Ang 
Richard III: | 


2 
ed Vin the ſwallowing gul a 
1 Of dark forgetfulneſs _— deep oblivion,” 


Again, in our authour's 35th Sonnet: | 
The wrinkles which thy glaſs will truly ſhew, 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory.” MALONE. 
5 ——a ſwallowing grave, 
Seeming to bury that poſterity, &c.] So, in our authour's 
third Sonnet : | 
6s who is he ſo fond, will be the tomb 
Of his ſelf-love, to op pofterity 2” MALONE, 
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Or theirs, whoſe deſperate hands themſelves do ſlay, 
Or butcher-fire, that reaves his ſon of life. 
Foul cankering ruſt the hidden treaſure frets, 
But gold that's put to uſe, more gold begets 5. 


Nay then, pa Adon, you will fall again 
Into your idle over-handled theme ; 
The kiſs I gave you is beſtow'd in vain, 
And all in yain you ftrive againſt the ſtream ; 
For by this black-fac'd night, deſire's foul nurſe, 
Your treatiſe makes me like you worſe aud worſe. 


If love have lent you twenty thouſand tongues, 
And every tongue more moving than your own, 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid's ſongs, 
Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown ; 
For know, my heart ftands armed in mine ear, 
And will not let a falſe ſound enter there ; 


Left the deceiving harmony ſhould run 
Into the quiet . Am of my breaſt ; 
And then my little heart were quite undone, 
In his bedchamber to be barr'd of reſt, 
No, lady, no; my heart longs not to groan, 
But ſoundly ſleeps, while now it ſleeps alone. 


V''hat have you urg'd, that I cannot reprove ? 

The path is ſinooth that leadeth on to danger; 

| hate not love, but your device in love, 

That lends embracements unto every ſtranger, 
You do it for increaſe : O ſtrange excuſe ! 


When reaſon is the bawd to luſt's abuſe “. 


Call 


6 But gold that's put to uſe, more gold hegets.) So, in The 
Merchant Venice: 
Or is zur gold and ſilver ewes and rams? 
Shy. ** 1 cannot tell; I make it breed as fait,” STEEVENS, 
In Maclowe's poem, Leander uſes the ſame argument to 
Hero, that Venu here urges to Adonis: 
© What difference between the richeſt mine 
And baſeſt mould, but w/e ? for both, not us'd, 
Are of like worth. Then treaſure is abus'd, 
*« When miſers keep it; being put 10 lone, 
In time it will returne us two for one.” MALo xx. 
7 When reaſon is the bawd to luſt s abuſe.) So, in Hamlet: 
And reaſon t anlers will.“ STEEVE NS, 
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Call it not love, for love to heaven is fled, | 
Since ſweating luſt on earth uſurp'd his name *; 
Under whoſe ſimple ſemblance he hath fed 
Upon freſh beauty, blotting it with blame; 

Which the hor tyrant ſtains, and ſoon bereaves, 
As caterpillars do the tender leaves. ; 


Love comforteth, like ſun-ſhine after rain, 

But luſt's effect is tempeſt after ſun ; 

Love's gentle ſpring doth always freſh remain, 
Luſt's winter comes ere ſummer half be done s. 
Love ſurfeits not; luſt like a glutton dies: 
Love is all truth; luſt full of forged lies. 


More I could tell, but more I dare not ſay; 

The text is old, the orator too green. 

Therefore, in ſadneſs, now I will away ; 

My face is full of ſhame, my heart of teen * : 
ine ears, that to your wanton talk attended, 


Do burn themſelves * for having ſo offended. 


With this, he breaketh from the ſweet embrace 

Of thoſe fair arms which bound him to her breaſt, 

And homeward through the dark lawnd 3 runs apace ; 

Leaves Love upon her back deeply diftreſs'd, Look 
8 —love to heaven is fled, 


Since ſweating luſt on earth uſurp'd his name. ] This infor- 
mation is of as much conſequence as that given us by Homer 
about one of his celebrated rivers, which, he ſays, was 

* Xanthus by name to thoſe of heavenly birth, 

But call'd Scamander by the ſons of earth.” STEEBV. 

9 Lowe's gentle ſpring doth always heh remain, 
at be LI winter comes ere ſummer half be done;] So again, 
in The Rape of Lucrece: 
*+* Oraſh falſe heat, wrapt in repentant cold ! 
* Thy haſty ſpring till bla/?s, and ne er grows old.“ a 
MALONE., - 
My face is full of Ae my heart of teen: ] Teen is /orrow. 
The word is often uſed by Spenſer. MALONE. 
2 Mine ears, that to your wanton talk attended, 
Do burn, &c.) So, in Cymbeline : 
Al do condemn mine ears, that have 
** So long attended thee.” STEEVENS. 
3 —the dark lawnd—) So the oftavo, 1596. Lawnd and 
lawn were in old language ſynonymous. The modern editors 
read—lancs, MALONE, 
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Look, how a bright ſtar ſhooteth from the ſky , 
So glides he in the night from Venus' eye; 


Which after him ſhe darts, as one on ſhore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend 5, 
Till the wild waves will have him ſeen no more, 
Whoſe ridges © with the meeting clouds contend : 
So did the mercileſs and pitchy night 
Fold in the object that did feed her fight. 


- Whereat amaz'd, as one that unaware 


Hath dropp'd a precious jewel in the flood, 

Or onithia as night-wanderers often are 7, 

Their light blown out in ſome miſtruſtful wood ; 
Even 70 confounded in the dark ſhe lay, 


Having loft the fair diſcovery of her way “. 
| And 


4 —[ nk, how @ bright tar ſhooteth from the Ay,] So, in IC, 
Richard II- 
I ſee thy glory like a hooting flar—,” 
Again, in A Mid/ummer Night's Dream: 
And certain ars hot madly from their /pheres, 
Jo hear the ſea-maid's muſick,” MAaLONE. 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida: 
* —and fly like chidden Mercury, 
Or like a /ar diſ-orb'd,” STEEVE Ns, 
5 —as one 6n ſhore 
Gazing upon a late embarked friend,] Perhaps Otway had 
this paTage in his thoughts when he wrote the following lines: 
** Methinks I ſtand upon a naked beach, 
'* S'ghing to winds, and to the ſeas complaining z 
+ While afar off the veſſel ſails away, 
© Where all the treaſure of my ſoul's embark'd, 
MALONE, 
See the ſcene in Cymbeline where Imogen tells Piſanio how 
he ought to have gazed after the veſſel in which Poſthumus 
was embark'd. STEEVE NS. 
6 Till the wild waves 
Whoſe ridges—] 80, in King Lear: 
 ** Horns welk'd and wav'd like the enridged ſea.“ 
| STEEVENS. 
N 7 Or "ſtoniſh'd as night-wanderers often are,] So, in K. 
„ | 
« the wrathful ſkies _. 
** Gallow the very wanderers of the dark,” STEEVENS, 
* —the fair diſcovery of her way.) I would read—diſcoverer, 
i. e. Alonis. STEEVE Ns, T 
he 
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And now ſhe beats her heart, whereat it groans, 
That all the neighbour-caves, as ſeeming troubled, 
Make verbal repetition of her moans ; 

Paſſion on — 4 deeply is redoubled : | 
4h me ! the cries, and twenty times woe, woe ! 
And twenty echoes twenty times cry ſo. 


She marking them, begins a wailing note, 

And ſings extemp'rally a woeful ditty ; 

How love makes young men thrall, and old men dote; 
How love is wiſe in folly, fooliſh-witty : 

Her heavy anthem till concludes in woe, 

And {ill the choir of echoes anſwers ſo. 


Her ſong was tedious, and outwore the night, 

For lovers” hours are long, though ſeeming ſhort : 
if pleas'd themſelves, others, they think, delight 
In fach like circumſtance, with ſuch like ſport : 
Their copious ftories, oftentimes begun, 

End without audience, and are never done. 


For who hath ſhe to ſpend the night withal, 
But idle ſounds, reſembling parafires ; 
Like ſhrill-tongu'd tapſters anſwering every call, 
Soothing the humour of fantaſtick wits ® ? 
She ſaid, tis ſo:. they anſwer all, is ſo ; 
And would ſay after her, if the ſaid no. 
D 5 Lol 


The old reading appears to me to afford the ſame meaning, 
and is ſurely more poetical. Our authour uſes a fimilar phraſe- 
ology in Coriolanus : | ; 
Leſt you ſhould chance to whip your information; 
1, e. your informer, 
And beat the meſſenger who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded.” MALONE, 
* I ike /hrill-tongu'd tapters anſwering every call, 
Soothing the humour of fantaſlick wits 7] But the exerciſe 
of this fantaſtick humour is not ſo properly the character of 
wits, as of perſons of a wild and jocular extravagance of tem- 
* Tofſuit this idea, as well as to cloſe the rhime more ful- 
„ Lam perſuadled the poet wrote: OS; 
 Suothing the humour of fantaſtick wights. THEO L o. 
Like ſhrill-tongu'd tavſters anſwering every call, 
So0:hing the humour of fantaſtick wits 7] See the ſcene of 
Anon, anon, /ir,” in X. Henry V. P. I.— Had Mr. by 
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Io! here the gentle lark, weary of reſt, 
From his moift cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whoſe filver breaſt 
The ſun ariſeth in his majeſty ; 
Who doth the world ſo gloriouſly behold, 
That cedar-tops and hills ſeem burniſh'd gold“. 


Venus ſalutes him with this fair good-morrow : 

O thou clear god ?, and patron of all lighr, 

From whom each lamp and ſhining ſtar doth borrow 

The beauteous influence that makes him bright, 
There lives a fon, that ſuck'd an earthly mother, 
May lend thee light 3, as thou doſt lend to other. 


This ſaid, ſhe haſteth to a myrtle grove, 


Muſing “ the morning is ſo much o'er-worn ; 


And 


bald been as familiar with ancient pamphlets as he pretended 
to have been, he would have known that the epithet fanta/fick 
is applied with ſingular propriety to the gui of Shakſpeare's 
age. 'Therhime, hke many others in the ſame piece, may be 
weak, but the old reading is certainly the true one. STEEV. 
1 That cedar-tops and hill ſeem burn/Þ'd gold.] So, in his 
33d Sonnet : 
Full many a glorious morning have I ſeen 
* Flatter the mountain-tops with ſovereign eye ; 
« Kiffing with golden face the meadows green; 
„ Gilding pale ſtceams with heavenly alchymy.“ 
M4lONeE, 
2 O thou clear god, &c,) Perhaps Mr. Rowe had read the 
Ines that compne this ſtanza, before he wrote the following, 
with which the ficit act of his Ambitious Stepmother concludes : 
Our glorious ſun, the ſource of light and heat, 
« Whoſe influence chears the world he did create, 
„Shall ſmile on thee from his meridian ſkies, 
And own the kindred beauties of thine eyes; 
* Thine eyes, which, could his own fair beams decay, 
« Might ſhine for him, and bleſs the world. with day.“ 
STEEVENS. 
3 There lives a ſon, that ſuck'd an earthly mother, 
May lend thee light, —] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
er eye in heaven, 
Would through the airy region ſtream ſo bright, 
« That birds would fing, and think it were not night.” 
b | MALONE, 
4 Mufing—] in ancient language is wondering. MALOXNE, 
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And yet ſhe hears no N her love: 


She hearkens for his hounds, and for his horn: 
Anon ſhe hears them chaunt it luftily, 
And all in haſte ſhe coaſteth to the cry “. 


And as ſhe runs, the buſhes in the wa 
Some catch her by the neck, ſome kiſs her face, 
Some twine about her thigh to make her ſtay ; 
She wildly breaketh from their ſtrict embrace, 
Like a milch doe, whole ſwelling dugs do ake, 
Haſting to feed her fawn 5 hid in ſome brake. 


By this, ſhe hears the hounds are at a bay, 

Whereat ſhe ſtarts, like one that ſpies an adder- 

Wreath'd up in fatal folds, juſt in his way, 

The fear whereof doth make him ſhake and ſhudder ; - 
Even ſo the timorous yelping of the hounds 


Appals her ſenſes, and her ſpright confounds. 


For now ſhe knows it is no gentle chaſe, 
But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud, 
Becauſe the cry remaineth in one place, 
Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud : 
Finding their enemy to be ſo curſt, 
They all ſtrain courr'ſy who ſhall cope him firſt. 


This diſmal cry rings ſadly in her ear, 

Through which it enters to ſurpriſe her heart 

W ho, overcome by doubt and bloodleſs fear, 

With cold pale weakneſs numbs each feeling part: 
Like ſoldiers, when their captain once doth yield, 
They baſely fly, and dare not Ray the field. 


Thus 


.de coaſteth to the cry.) i. e. She ad vanceth. So, in 
Troilus and Creſſida : l 
O theſe encounterers, ſo glib of tongue, h 
That give a coa/fing welcome, ere it come!“ 
| MALOXE, 
Lite a milch doe, whoſe ſwelling dugs do ate, 
E to feed her fawn—)] So, in As you Like it: 
While, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food,” STEEVE NS, 
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Thus ſtands ſhe in a trembling eeſtacy “; 
Till, cheering up her ſenſes ſore- diſmay'd, 
She tells them, 'tis a cauſeleſs fantaſy, 
And childiſh errour that they are afraid; 
Bids them leave quaking, bids them fear no more. 


And with that word ſhe ſpy'd the hunted boar ; 


Whoſe frothy mouth, bepainted all with red, 
Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 
A ſecond fear through all her ſinews ſpreed, 
Which madly hurries her ſhe knows not whither : 
This way ſhe runs, and now ſhe will no further, 
But back retires, to rate the boar for murther, 


A thouſand ſpleens bear her a thouſand ways; 

She treads the path that ſhe untreads again; 

Her more than haſte is mated with delays 7, 

Like the proceedings of a drunken brain ; 
Full of refund, yer nought at all reſpecting * ; 
In hand with all things, nought at all effecting +. 


Here kennel'd in a brake ſhe finds a hound, 
And aſks the weary caitiff for his maſter ; 
And there another licking of his wound, 
Gainſt venom'd ſores the only ſovereign plaſter ; 
And here ſhe meets another ſadly ſcowling, 
To whom ſhe ſpeaks ; and he replies with howling. 
| When 


s Thus lands /he in a trembling ecſtacy;] Ecftacy anciently 
ſignitied any violent perturbation of mind, MALOKXE, 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors : | 
„Mark, how he fembleth in his ecfacy /” STEEV, 
7 Her more than haſte is mated with d. 47e. Yis confounded or 
denroyed by delay. The modern editions read marred, 
MAaLONE. 
* Full of reſpect -] i. e. full of eireumſpection, and wiſe 
eontideration, See a note in The Rape of Lucrece, ſt. 40, on 
the words—** Refpef and reaſon wait on wrinkled age.“ — 
This is one of our authour's nice obſervations. No one af- 
ſects more wiſdom than a drunken man. MaALoxE. 
+ In hand wiih all things, nought at all effedting.) So, in 
lame: | | 
«« _Fke a man to double bufineſs bent, 
„ I fand in pauſe chere I ſhall frii-begin, . 
* And both negleRt,” MALONXE, © 
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When he had ceas'd his ill-reſounding noiſe, 
Another flap-mouth'd mourner, black and grim, 
Againſt the welkin vollies out his voice; 

Another and another anſwer him ; 

Clapping their e tails to the ground below, 
Shaking their ſcratch'd ears, bleeding as they go. 


Look, how the world's poor people are amaz d 
At apparitions, ſigns, and prodigies, 

Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gaz'd, 
Infuling them with dreadful prophecies ; 

So ſhe at theſe ſad ſigns draws up her breath, 
And, ſighing it again, exclaims on death. 


Hard-favour'd tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean, 

Hateful divorce of love, (thus chides ſhe death,) 

Grim-grinning ghoſt, earth's worm, what doſt thou mean, 

To ſtifle beauty, and to ſteal his breath, | 
Who when 8 liv'd, his breath and beauty ſet 

Gloſs on the roſe, ſmell to the violet? 


If he be dead. -O no, it cannot be, 

Seeing his beauty, thou ſhould'ſt ſtrike at it 

O yes, it may; thou haſt no eyes to ſee, 

Bit harefully at random doſt thou hit. 

Thy mark is feeble age; but thy falſe dart 
Miſtakes that aim, and cleaves an infant's heart. 


Hadſt thou hut bid beware, then he had ſpoke, 
And hearing him, thy power had loſt his power. 
The deſtinies will curſe thee for this ſtroke; 

They hid thee crop a weed, thou pluck'ſt a flower: 
Love's golden arrow at him ſhould have fled, 
And nat death's ebon dart, to ſtrike him dead. 


Do{t thou drink tears *, that thou provok'ſt ſuch weeping ? 
What maya heavy groan advantage thee ? 
| Why 


d ink tears, —] So, in Pope's Eli/a : 
And arizk the falling tears each other ſheds,” 
STEEVENS®, 
Rowe had beſore adopted this expreſſion in his Jane Shore, 
1713: 5 
Feed on my ſighs, and 4rink my falling tears,” 
e 
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62 VENUS AND ADONIS. 
Why haſt thou caſt into eternal ſleeping —= 
Thoſe eyes that taught all other eyes to ſee ®? 


Now Nature cares not for thy mortal vigour,” 
Since her beſt work is ruin'd with thy rigour. 


Here overcome, as one full of deſpair, 
She vail'd her eye-lids ', who, like ſluices, ſtopp'd 
The cryftal tide that from her two cheeks fair 
In the [oct channel of her boſom dropp'd ; 
But through the flood-gates-breaks the ſilver rain ?, 
And with his ſtrong courſe opens them again. 


” 


O how her eyes and tears did lend and borrow ! 
Her eyes ſeen in the tears, tears in her eye ; 
Both cryſtals, where they view'd each other's ſorrow ; 
Sorrow, that friendly ſighs ſought ſtill to dry; 
But like a ſtormy day, now wind, now rain ?, 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet again. 


Variable paſſions throng her conſtant woe, 
As ſtriving which ſhould beſt become her grief; 
All entertain'd, each paſſion labours ſo, 
That every preſent ſorrow ſeemeth chief, 
But 
See alſo K. Henry VT. P. III. 
«© —for every word 1 ſpeak; . 
« Ye ſee Idrink the water of mine eyes.” MALOXE, 
9 Thoſe eyes that taught all other eyes to fee ?] So, in Romeo 
and Juliet: 
O, ſhe doth teach the torches to burn bright.” 


MALOXE, 


1 She vail'd her eye-lids,—)] She lowered. or cloſed her eye- 
nds. So, in Hamlet: | 
Do not for ever with thy wailed lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the duſt,” Maloxs, 
2 But through the flood- gates breaks the filver rain,] So, in 
King How: I:. 
For tears do-. ſtop the Hood gates of her eyes.” 
STEEVE Ns, 
3 —like a fformy day, now wind, now rain,] In this ſtanza 
we meet with ſome traces of Cordelia's ſorrow : 
« —you have ſeen 
« Sunſhine and rain at once,” &c, STEEVE Ns, 
Zo alſo, in Als Well that Ends Well: ; 
| IL am not a day of the ſeaſon, 
For thou may'ſt ſee a ſunſhine and a hail . 
Inu me at once.“ MALONE, | 
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But none is beſt ; then join they all together, 
Like many clouds conſulting for foul weather: 


By this, far off ſhe hears ſome huntſman holla ;. 
A nurſe's ſong ne'er pleas d her babe fo well: 
The dire imagination ſhe did follow + 

This ſound of hope doth labour to expell ; 

For now reviving joy bids her rejoice, 

And flatters her, it is Adonis' voice. 


Whereat her tears began to turn their tide, 

Being priſon'd in her eye, like pearls in glaſs s; 

Yet ſometimes falls an orient drop beſide, 

Which her cheek melts, as ſcorning it ſhould paſs, 

To waſh the foul face of the ſluttiſn ground, 

Who is but drunken , when ſhe ſeemeth drown'd; 


O hard-believing love, how ſtrange it ſeems 

Not to believe, and yet too credulous! 

Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes, 
Deſpair and hope make thee-ridiculous : 

The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely, 
With likely thoughts © the other kills thee quickly. 


Now ſhe unweaves the web that ſhe had wrought ; . 
Adonis lives, and death is not to blame; 

It was not ſhe that call'd him all to nought ; 

Now ſhe adds honour to his hateful name; | 
She- 


4 The dire imagination /he did follow) So the octa vo, 1596 
The edition of 1600 has—dry, The conſtruction is, this ſound | 
of hope doth labour to expel the dire imagination, &c. 
| MALONE. 
$ — like pearls in-glaſs;] So, in X. Lear: 
Like pearls from diamonds dropt.“ STEEVE NS.: 
* — the Nutti/Þ ground, 
Who is but drunken, — ] So, in K. Richard II: 
** England's lawful carth, . 
Unlawfully made drunk with innocent blood.“ 
| MaLoNnEg, 
With likely thoughts—) The edition of. 1596 has—The 
likely &c. the compoſttor having caught the word The from 
the line above. The correction was made in that of 1600, 
MALONE, 
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She clepes him king of graves, and grave for kings ; 
Imperious ſupreme 7 of all mortal things. 


No, no, (quoth ſhe,) ſiveet Death, I did but jeft ; 
Yet pardon me, I felt a kind of fear, 
When as | met the boar *, that bloody beaſt, 
Which knows no pity, but is fill ſevere ; 

Then, gentle ſhadow, (truth I muſt confeſs,) 

I rail'd on thee, fearing my love's deceaſe. 


"Tis not my fault: the boar provok'd my tongue; 
Be wreak'd on him, inviſible commander s ; 
"Tis he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong; 
I did but act, he's authour of thy ſlander : 
Grief hath two tongues, and never woman yet 
Could rule them both, without ten women's wit. 


Thus hoping that Adonis is alive, 

Her raſh ſuſpect the doth extenuate * ; 
And that his beauty may the better thrive, 
With death ſhe humbly doth inſinuate 2; 


Tells 


7 Imperious /upreme—] So the firſt octa vo. That of 1500 
reads Imperial. The original is the true reading, and had 
former'y che ſame meaning, So, in Treilus and Cressida: 

** I thank thee, molt zperious Agamemnon.” 
MALONE, 

8 When as I met the boar, —)] When as and when were uſed 
indiſcriminately by our ancient writers. MALONE, 

9 — imvifibl” commander ;] So, in K. John: 

« Death, having prey'd upon the out ward parts, 
Leaves them inviſble; and his ſiege is now 
« Ag1inſt the mind,” MaALoNE. 

1 Her ra/h ſuſpect ſhe doth extenuate;] Suſpect is ſuſpicion. 

So, in our authour's yoth Sonnet: es, 
©* The ornament of beauty is u bet. MALO NE. 

2 With death ſhe humbly doth infinuare;) To infinuate meant 
formerly, to ſooth, to fatter, To in/fnua'e awwith was the 
Phraſeology of Shakſpeare's time. So, in Tiwvelfth Night : 

Se ct Defire him not ro fatter with his lord.“ 
- MALOCXE, 


* 
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Tells him of trophies, ſtatues, tombs 3 ; and ſtoriesꝰ 
His victories, his triumphs, and his glories, 


O Jove, quoth ſhe, how much a fool was I, 

To be of ſuch a weak and filly mind, 

To wail his death, who lives, and muſt not die, 

Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind ! 

For he being dead, with him is beauty ſlain s, 
And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again 5. 


Fie, fie, fond love, thou art fo full of fear, 


As one with treaſure laden, hemm'd with thieves ; 
Trifles 


3 Tells him of trophies, flatues, torabs ;—] As Venus is here 
bribing Death with flatteries to ſpare Adonis, the editors 
could not help thinking of pompous rombs, But tombs are no 
honour to Death, conſidered as a being, but to the parties bu- 
ried, I muſt ſuſpe& our authour intended: 
Tells him of trophies, ſtatues, domes—, "THE OBAL Dy 
The old copy is undoubtedly right. Tombs are in one ſenſe 
honours to Death, inaſmuch as they are ſo many memorials of 
his triumphs over mortals. Beſides, the idea of a number of 
tombs naturally preſents to our mind the dome or building 
that contains them; ſo that nothing is obtained by the change, 
As Mr, Theobald never publiſhed an edition of Shakſpeare's 
poems, the reader may perhaps wonder where his obſervations 
upon them have been found. They are inſerted in the ſecond 
volume of Dr. Jortin's Miſcellaneous Obſervations on Authors, 
8vo, 1731, MALONE, 
* — and ſtories 
His victoriet, his triumphs, and his glories.) This verb is 
alſo uſed in The Rape of Lucrece : 
* He ories to her ears her huſband's fame—.” 
Again, in Cymbeline : ** How worthy he is, I will leave to 
appear hereafter, rather than ory him in his own hearing.” 
MA1.0NE. 
For he being dead, with him is beauty Hain, ] So, in Romeo 
and Juliet: a 
O, ſhe is rich in beauty; only poor, 
That, when ſhe dies, with a dies her ore.“ 

: MALoONE. 
© And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again.] The ſame 
expreſſion occurs in Othello : | 
* Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my foul, 

But I do love thee! and when I love thee not, 
** Chaos is come again.“ MALONK. 
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Trifles, unwitneſſed with eye or ear, 
Thy coward heart with falſe _— grieves *. 
Even at this word ſhe hears a merry horn, 


Whereat ſhe leaps, that was but late forlorn: 


As faulcan to the lure, away ſhe flies; 

The graſs ſtoops not, ſhe treads on it fo light 7 ; 

And in her hafte unfortunately ſpies 

The foul boar's conqueſt on her fir delight; 
Which ſeen, her eyes, as murder d with the view, 


Like ſtars aſham'd of day, themſelves withdrew. 


Or, as the ſnail, whoſe tender horns being hit, 
Shrinks backward in his ſhelly cave with pain *, 
And there, all ſmother'd up, in ſhade doth fit, 
Long after fearing to creep forth again; 

So at his bloody view, ir eyes are fled - 

Into the deep dark cabins of her head : 


Where they reſign their office and their light 

'To the diſpoſing of her troubled brain ; 

Who bids them ſtill conſort with ugly night ?, 

And never wound the heart with looks again 
Who, like a king perplexed in his throne, 
By their ſuggeſtion gives a deadly groan, 


Whereat 


# —with falſe bethinking grieves.] Here the falſe concord 
cannot be corrected on account of the rhyme, MALONE. 
7 The graſs flops not, /he treads on it ſo light; 
Illa per intactas ſegetes, vel ſumma volaret 
* Gramina, nec teneras curſu læſiſſet ariſta .”” Virgil. 


STEEVE Ns. 
8 Or, as the ſnail, whoſe tender horns being hit, 


Shrinks backward in his ſhelly cave with pain,] So, in 
Coriolanus: 5 


« Thurſts forth his horns again into the world; 
* Which were in-/hel[d when Marcius ſtood for Rome.” 


b : STEEVE Ns, 
9 —canſort with ugly night,] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
Jo be con/orted with the humorous night.” 


. MALO NE. 
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Whereat each tributary ſubject quakes ; 

As when the wind, impriſon'd in the ground 2, 
Struggling for paſſage, earth's foundation ſhakes, 
Which with cold terrour doth men's minds confound : 
This mutiny each part doth fo ſurpriſe, 

That from x rv dark beds, once more, leap her eyes ; 


And, being open'd, threw unwilling fight 3 

Upon the wide wound that the boar had trench'd + 

In his ſoft flank ; whoſe wonted lily white 

With purple tears, that his wound wept, was drench'd 5 : 
No flower was nigh, no graſs, herb, leaf, or weed, 

But ſtole his blood, and ſeem'd with him to bleed. 


This ſolemn ſympathy poor Venus noteth ; 
Over one ſhoulder doth ſhe hang her head ; 
Dumbly ſhe paſſions, frantickly ſhe doteth “; 
She thinks he could not die, he is not dead: 


Her 


1 Who like a king 
" Whereat each tributary ſubject quakes;] So, in King 
ar : 

„Ax, every inch a king: 

„When 1 do ſtare, ſee how the /ubje# guakes.” 

STEEVENS. 
2 As when the wind, impriſon'd in the ground, : 
Sragg lin for paſſage, earth's foundation ſhakes,) So, in 
King enry IV, P. I: ; 
oft the teeming earth 
* Is with a kind of cholick pinch'd and vex'd 
By the impriſoning of unruly wind 
* Within her womb; which, for enlargement ſtriving, 
« Shakes the old beldame earth,” X. STEEVE NS. 
3 —exwilling ſight—)] The earlieſt octavo reads nig it. 
The correction was made in the edition of 1600, MALONE, 
4 —that the boar had trench'd—) Trench'd is cut. Tran- 
cher, Fr, MALONE, 

5 —was drench'd;] Firſt otavo—had drench'd, the compo- 
ſitor having caught the word had from the line above. Cor- 
rected in the edition of 1600, MALONE. 

* Dumbly /he paſſions, frantickly /he doteth,) This verb is 
again uſed by our authour in The Two Gentlemen of V erona 
„Madam, 'twas Ariadne, paſſioning 5 
For Theſeus' perjury and unjuſt flight,” MATL ONE. 
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Her voice is ſtopp'd, her joints forget to how; 
Her eyes are mad that they have wept till now. 


Upon his hurt ſhe looks ſo ſtedſaſtly, 
That her ſight daziing makes the wound ſeem three; 
And then the reprehends her mangling eye, 
That makes more gaſhes where no breach ſhould be: 
His face ſeems twain, each ſeveral limb is doubled; 


For oft the eye miſtakes, the brain being troubled, 


My tongue cannot expreſs my grief for one, 

And yet, quoth ſhe, behold two Adons dead | 

My ehe are blown away, my ſalt tears gone, 

Mine eyes are turn'd to fire, my heart to lead: 
Heavy heart's lead, melt at mine eyes' red fire 7 ! 


So ſhall I die by drops of hot defire. 


Alas, poor world, what treaſure haft thou loft ! 
What face remains alive that's worth the viewing ? 
Whoſe tongue is muſick now ? what canſt thou boaſt 
Of things long ſince, or any thing enſuing ? 

The flowers are ſweet *, their colours Feſh and trim 


But true-ſweet beauty liv'd and dy'd in him. 


Bonnet or veil henceforth no creature wear ! 
Nor ſun nor wind will ever ſtrive to kiſs you?: 


Having 


7 —mine eyes” red fire I] The edition of 1596 reads—red as | 
fire, In the copy of 1600 red is omitted, and as retained, 
| MaLONE, 
3 1/hoſe tongue is muſick xow 2—] So, in The Comedy of 
Errors : 
That never words were miz/ick to thine ear.“ 
MALOXNE. 
* The flowers are ſweet ] I ſuſpet Shakſpeare wrote 
Thy flowers, &, MALONE. 
nor wind will ever ftrive to kiſs you :) So, in Othello: 
The bawdy wind that kiffes all it meets” STEEv, 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice : 
«* Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind.“ 
5 MALONE. 
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Having no fair to loſe *, you need not fear; 
The ſun doth ſcorn you, and the wind doth hiſs you z: 
But when Adonis liv'd, ſun and ſharp air 
Lurk'd like two thieves, to rob him of his fair; 


And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 

Under whoſe brim the gaudy ſun would peep ; 

The wind would blow it off, and being gone, 

Play with his locks 3 ; then would Adonis weep: 
And ſtraight, in pity of his tender years, | 
They both — ſtrive who firſt ſhould dry his tears. 


To ſee his face, the lion walk'd along 
Behind ſome hedge, becauſe he would not fear him * 
To recreate himſelf when he hath fung, ' 
The tyger would be rame 5, and geatly hear him ; 
If he had ſpoke, the wolf would leave his prey, 
And never fright the ſilly lamb that day. 


When he beheld his ſhadow in the brook, 
The fiſhes ſpread on it their golden gills ; 
| When 


Having 10 fair to hſe -] Fair was formerly uſed as a ſub- 
ftantive, in the ſenſe of beauty. Sb, in The Comedy of Errors : 
My decayed farr 
A ſunny look of his would ſoon repair.” : 
It appears from the correſponding rhime, and the jingle in 
the pcefent line, that the word feer was pronounced in the 
time of Shakſpeare as if it were written fere. It is ſtill fo 
pronounced in Warwickſhice, and by the vulgar in Ireland. 
| MA1LONE, 
2 —the wind doth hiſs you :] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
yy the winds, 
Who, nothing hurt withal, A:z/5'4 him in ſcorn.” 
| STEEVENS, 
3 Play'4 with his locks ;] So the octavo, 1596. That of 1600 
has—/okes, MALONE. | 
+ —becauſe he would not fear him;) Becauſe he would not 
terrify him. So, in K. Henry VI. P. II: a 
* For Warwick was a bug that fear'd us all.” 


MALONE, 
5 —when he hath ſung, 
The tyger would be tame, ] So, in Othel's : 
Sue would /ing the ſavageneſs out of a bear.” STEEV. 


* 
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When he was by, the birds ſuch pleaſure took, 

That ſome would ſing, ſome other in their bills 
Would bring him mulberries, and ripe red cherries; 
He fed them with his ſight, they him with berries, 


But this foul, grim, and urchin-ſnouted boar ©, 
Whoſe downward eye ſtill looketh for a grave, 
Ne'er ſaw the beauteous livery that he wore; 
Witneſs the entertainment that he gave: 

If he did fee his face, why then I know, 

He thought to kiſs him, and hath kill'd him ſo 5. 


Tis true, tis true; thus was Adonis ſlain; 

He ran upon the boar with his ſharp ſpear, 

Who would not whet his teeth at him again, 

But by a kiſs thought to perſwade him there; 
And nuzzling in his flank, the loving ſwine 
.Sheath'd, unaware, his tuſk in his ſoft groin 7. 


Had 
'6 —wurchin-ſnouted boar,) An urchin is a hedgehog. 
MALONE, 
He thought to kiſs him, and hath kilPd him fo.) This con- 
ceit of the boar's having killed Adonis inadvertently, when 
he meant only to kiſs him, is found in the zoth Idyllium of 
Theocritus, but there was no tranſlation of that poet in our 
authour's time. | 
So alſo, in a Latin poem De Aoni ab apro interempto, by 
Antonius Sebaſtianus Minturnus: 
2 iterum atque juro iterum, 
« Formoſum hunc juvenem tuum haud volui 
Meis diripere his cupidinibus, 
Verum dum ſpecimen nitens video, 
* (Atius impariens tenella dabat 
* Nuda femina mollibus zephyris) 
« Ingens me miſerum libilo capit 
„% Mille ſuaryia dulcia hinc capere, 
Atque me impulit ingeus indomitus,” MALONE., 
7— the loving ſwine 
Sheath'd, unaware, his tuſt in his ſoft groin.] So, in The 
Sheepheard's Song of Venus and Adonis, 1600: 
On the ground he lay, 
«« Blood had left his cheeke; 
For an orped ine 
« Smut him in the grayne; 
„Deadly wound his death did bring: 
„Which when Venus found, 
1 She fell in a ſwound, 


„And, awakte, her hands did wring.“ MALONE, 
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Had I been tooth'd like him, I muſt confeſs 
With kiſſing him I ſhould have kill'd him firſt ; 
But he is dead, and never did he bleſs 
My youth with his* ; the more I am accurſt. 
ith this ſhe falleth in the place ſhe ſtood, 
And ftains her face with his congealed blood. 


She looks upon his lips, and they are pale ; 
She takes him by the hand, and that is cold; 
She whiſpers in his ears a heavy tale, 
As if they heard the woeful words ſhe told: 
She lifts the coffer-lids that cloſe his eyes, 
Where lo! two lamps, burnt out, in darkneſs lies: 


Two glaſſes, where herſelf herſelf beheld 

A thouſand times, and now no more reflect; 

Their virtue loft, wherein they late excell'd, 

And every beauty robb'd of his effect: 
Wonder of time, quoth ſhe, this is my ſpite 1, 
That, you being dead, the day ſhould yet be light, 


Since thou art dead, lo! here I propheſy, 
Sorrow on love hereafter ſhall attend ; 


It ſhall be waited on with jealouſy, 
Find ſweet beginning, but unſavoury end ; 1 
e'er 


* My youth with his ;] Thus the octa vo, 1596. The edition 
of 1636, and the modern copies, read, my mouth ; which can- 
not be right, for Adonis had granted her a k:/s. 

„He with her plenty preſs'd, ſhe faint with dearth, 
* (Their lips together glew'd) fell to the earth.” 
MALONE, 

9 —two lamps, burnt out, in —_— lies.] The ſame want 
of grammar is diſcoverable in Cymbeline : 

His ſteeds to water at thoſe /prings 


On chalic'd flow'rs that ies.” STEEVE NS, 
So, alſo, in K. Richard II: 


" there lies : 
* Two kinſmen digg'd their graves with weeping eyes.“ 
This inaccuracy may be found in every page of our authour's 
works, as well as in thoſe of many of his contemporaries and 
predeceflors, In a very few places either the metre or the 
rhimes render it incurable. MALONE, 


tis is my. ſpite,] This is done, purpoſely to vex and 
diſtreſs me, MALONE, 
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Ne'er ſettled equally, but high or low *; _ 
That all love's pleaſure ſhall not match his woe. 


It ſhall be fickle, falſe, and full of fraud; 
| Bud and be blaſted in a breathing-while ; 
The bottom poiſon, and the top o'er-ſtraw'd * 
With ſweets, that ſhall the trueſt ſight beguile : 
The ſtrongeſt body ſhall it make moſt weak; 
| Strike the wife dumb, and teach the fool to ſpeak. 


It ſhall be fparing, and too full of riot, 

Teaching decrepit age to tread the meaſures 5 ; 

The ſtaring an ſhall it keep in quiet, 

Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treafures ; 
It ſhall be raging-mad, and filly-mild, 
Make the young old, the old become a child. 


It ſhall ſuſgect, where is no cauſe of fear; 

It ſhall not fear, where it ſhould moſt miſtruſt ; 

It ſhall be merciful, and too ſevere, 

And moft deceiving, when it ſeems moſt juſt ; 
Perverſe it ſhall be, when ir ſhews moſt toward; 
Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 


It ſhall be cauſe of war *, and dire events; 
And ſet diſſention *twixt the fon and fire; 
Subject and ſervile to all diſcontents, 
As dry combuſtious matter is to fire; | 
Sirh in his prime death doth my love deſtroy, 
They that love beft, their loves ſhall not enjoy. 1 
* 


2 Neer ſettled equally, but high, or low ;] So, in The Ma- 
Summer Night's Dream: 
Ihe courſe of true love never did run ſmooth, &c, 
O croſs! too high to be enthrall'd to /ow, &c. 
| STEEVE NS, 
* —0ger-ſtraw'd:] So the old copy, and ſuch perhaps was 
the pronunciation of o'er-/rew'd in our authour's time. For- 
merly, however, our poets often changed the termination of 
words for the ſake of rhyme, MALONE. | 
to tread the meaſures;] Jo dance. MALONE. 
4 It /hall be W &c.] Several of the effects here 
predicted of ve, in Timon of Athens are aſcribed to gold. 
STEEVENS 
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By this, the boy that by her ſide lay kill'd, 
as melted like a vapour from her fight 5, 

And in his blood, that on the ground lay ſpill'd, 

A purple flower ſprung up, checquer'd with white; 
Reſembling well his pale cheeks, and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteneſs ſtood, 


She bows her head, the _— flower to ſmell, 
Comparing it to her Adonis” breath; 
And ſays, within her boſom it ſhall dwell, 
Since he himſelf is reft from her by death: 
She crops the ſtalk, and in the breach appears 
Green dropping fap, which ſhe compares to tears. 


Poor flower, quoth ſhe, this was thy father's guiſe, 
(Sweet iſſue of a more ſweet-ſmelling fire,) 
For every little grief ro wet his eyes : 
To grow unto himſelf was his deſire, 
And ſo 'tis thine ; but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breaſt, as in his blood. 


Here was thy father's bed, here in my breaſt 6; 


Thou art the next of blood, and tis thy right: 


Vo I. XV. E. Lo 


5 Vas melted like à vapour —] So, in Macbeth : 
+ —and what ſeem'd corporal, melted 
Like breath into the wind,” STEEVE Ns, 
Again, in The Tempeſt : | 
„ Theſe our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all ſpirits, and 
Are melted into arr, into thin air.”  MALONE, 

6 —here in my breaſt ;] The old copy reads—here iz my 
breaſt, I have received Mr, Theobald's emendation for the 
reaſons he aſſigns. MALONE, 

As Venus lticks the flower to which Adonis is turned, in her 
boſom, I think we muſt read againſt all the copies, and with 
much more elegance : 

Here was thy father's bed, here in my breaſt— 
for it was her breaſt which ſhe would infinuate to have been 
Adonis“ bed. The cloſe of the preceding ſtanza partly war- 
rants this change: 

by but know it 18 as good 

To wither in my breaſt, as in his blood.“ 
as the ſucceeding lines in this ſtanza likewiſe do: 

Lo] in this hollow cradle take thy reſt,” 

THEOBALD, 
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Lo! in this hollow cradle take thy reſt, 

My throbbing heart ſhall rock thee day and night: 
There ſhall not be one minute in an hour, 
Wherein I will not kiſs my ſweet love's flower. 


Thus weary of the world, away ſhe hies, 
And yokes her ſilver doves ; by whoſe ſwift aid, 
'Their miſtreſs mounted through the empty ſkies 
In her light chariot quickly is convey'd ; 
Holding their courſe to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure+ herſelf and not be ſeen 7. 


This poem is received as one of Shakſpeare's undiſ- 
uted performances, —a circumſtance which recommends 
1t to the notice it might otherwiſe have eſcaped. 

There are ſome excellencies which are leſs graceful than 
even their oppoſite defects; there are ſome virtues, which 
being merely conſtitutional, are entitled to very ſmall de- 
grees of praiſe. Our poet * deſign his Adonis to en- 
Sage our eſteem, and yet the ſluggiſh coldneſs of his diſ- 
poſition is as offenſive as the impetuous forwardneſs of his 
wanton miſtreſs. To exhibit a young man inſenſible to 
the careſſes of tranſcendent beauty, is to deſcribe a being 
too rarely ſeen to be acknowledged as a natural character, 
and when ſeen, of too little value to deſerve ſuch toil of 
repreſentation. No elogiums are due to Shakſpeare's 
hero on the ſcore of mental chaſtity, for he does not pre- 
tend to have ſubdued his defires to his moral obligations. 
He ftrives indeed, with Platonick abſurdity, to draw that 
line which was never drawn, to make that diſtinction 
which never can be made, to ſeparate the purer from the 
groſſer part of love, aſſigning limits, and aſcribing bounds 
to each, and calling them by different names; but if we 
rake his own word, he will be found at laſt only to prefer 
one gratification to another, the ſports of the field to the 
enjoyment of immortal charms. The reader will eaſil 
confeſs that nogreat reſpect is due to the judgment of fuck 
a wonld-be Hercules, with ſuch a choice before him.—ln 
Mort, the ſtory of Joſeph and the wife of Potiphar is the 
more intereſting of the two; for the paſſions of the former 
are repreſſed by conſcious rectitude of mind, and obedi- 
ence to the higheſt law. The preſent narrative only in- 
cludes the diſappointment of an eager female, and — 

deat 
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death of an unſuſceptible boy. The deity, from lier lan- 
guage, ſhould ſeem to have been educated in the ſchool of 
Meſfalina the youth from his backwardneſs, might be 
ſuſpected of having felt the diſcipline of a Turkiſh ſe- 
raglio. 

t is not indeed very clear whether Shakſpeare meant on 
this occaſion, with Le Brun, to recommend continence as 
a virtue, or to try his hand with Aretine on a licentious 
canvas. If our poet had any moral deſign in view, he has 
been unfortunate in his conduct of it. The ſhield which 
he lifts in defence of chaſtity, is wrought with ſuch mere- 
tricious imagery as cannot fail to e a moral 

urpoſe.—Shakſpeare, however, was no unſkilful mytho- 
gilt and muſt have known that Adonis was the offspring 
of Cyniras and Myrrha. His judgment therefore would 
have prevented him from raiſing an exampleof continence 
out of the produce of an inceſtuous bed. Conſidering this 
piece only in the light of a jeu d eſprit, written without 
peculiar tendency, we ſhall even then be ſorry that our 
author was unwilling to leave the character of his hero as 
he found it; for the common and more pleaſing fable 
aſſures us, that 


© —vhen bright Venus yielded up her charms, 
The bleſt Adonis languiſh'd in her arms.“ 


We ſhould therefore have been better pleaſed to have ſeen 


him in the ſituation of Aſcanius, 


* —2um gremio fotum dea tollit in altos 
« Idalie lucos, ubi mollis amaracus illum 
Floribus et multa aſpĩirans complectitur umbra;” 


than in the very act of repugnance to ſemale temptation. 
ſelf-denial being rarely found in the catalogue of Pagan 
virtues. 

If we enquire into the poetical merit of this perform- 
ance, it will do no honour to the reputation of its author. 
The great excellence of Shakſpeare is to be ſought in dra- 
matic dialogue, ex preſſing his intimate acquaintance with 
every paſſion that ſooths or ravages, exalts or debaſes the 
human mind. Dialogue is a form of compoſition which 
has been known to quicken even the genius of thoſe who 
in mere uninterrupted a have funk to a level 1 h 

2 the 
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the multitude of common writers. 'The ſmaller pieces of 
Otway and Rowe have added nothing to their fame. 

Let it be remembered too, that a contemporary author, 
Dr. Gabriel Harvey, points out the Venus and Adonis as a 
favourite only with the young, while graver readers beſtow 
their attention on the Rape of Lucrece. Here I cannot help 
obſerving that the poetry of the Roman legend is no jot 
ſuperior to that of the RING Rory. A tale which 
Ovid has completely and affectingly told in about one 
hundred and forty verſes, our author has coldly and im- 
perfectly ſpun out. into near two thouſand. The atten- 
tion therefore of theſe graver perſonages muſt have been 
engaged by-the moral tendency of the piece, rather than 
by the force of ſtyle in which it is related. *STeevens. 

This firſt eſſay of Shakſpeare's Muſe does not appear to 
me by any means ſo void of poetical merit as-itthas been 
repreſented. And in ſupport of my opinion I may quote 
the words of that elegant poet, Mr. Fenton, who in his 
notes on Waller, after citing ſome lines from Ovid on 
this ſubject, obſerves, © that the paſſion of Venus for 
Adonis is likewiſe deſcribed with great delicacy by Bion, 
and our admirable SyaxsSPEARE, in language only infe- 
Tior to the fineſt writers of antiquity.” In what high 
eſtimation it was held in our authour's life-time, may be 
collected from what has been already obſerved in the 
preliminary remark, and from the circumſtances men- 
tioned in a note which the reader will find at the-end of 
"The Rape of Lucrece., | 

Gabriel Harvey's words as quoted by Mr. Steevens in 
a note on Hamlet, (not that the judgment of one who 
thou cht that Engliſh verſes ought to be conftracted ac- 
cording to the rules of Latin proſody, is of much value,) 
are theſe. © The younger ſort take much delight in Shak- 
ſpeare's Venus and Adonis: but his Lucrece, and his 
tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, have in them to 
pleaſe the wiſer ſort.” 

To the other elogiums on this piece may be added the 
concluding lines of a poem entitled Mirrha the Mother of 
Adonis ; or Luſtes Prodegies, by William Barkfted, 1607 : 


*« But ſtay, my Muſe, in thine own confines keep, 
* And wage not warre.with ſo deere-lov'd a neighbor; 
Rut 
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* But having ſung th day-ſong, reſt and ſleep ; 


« Preſerve thy ſmall fame, and his greater favor, 
His ſong was worthie merit; Shakeſpeare, hee 
Sung the faire bloſſome, thou the wither'd tree: 
« Laurel is due to him; his art and wit 


Hath purchas d it; cyprus thy brows will fit.T 


« Will you read Virgil?“ ſays Carew in his Diſſerta- 
tion on The excellence of the Engliſi tongue, (publiſhed by 
Camden in his Remaines, 1614,) take the earl of Sur- 
rey; [he means Surrey's tranſlation of the ſecond and 
fourth Eneid.] © Catullus. * Shakeſpeare, and Marlowe's 
fragment.” 

In A Remembrance 7 ſome Engliſi poets, at the end of 
„The Complaints of Poetry.“ by Richard Barnefielde, 
1598, the authour, after praiſing ſome other writers, 


thus ſpeaks of our poet: 


« And Shakeſpeare, thou, whoſe honey- flowing vaine 

„ (Pleafing the world) thy praiſes doth containe; 

*Whoſe Venus and whoſe Lucxzce, ſweet and 
chaſte; 

Thy name in fame's immortal booke have placte; 

Live ever you, at leaſt in fame live ever 


Well may the body die, but fame die never.” 


To theſe teſtimonies I may add that of Edward Phil- 
lips, and perhaps that of Milton, his uncle ; for it is 
highly probable that the elogium on Shakſpeare, given 
in the Theatrum Poetarum, 1674, was either written or 
reviſed by our great epick poet. In Phillips's account 
of the modern poets our authour is thus deſcribed : 


* WiLLIaM SHAKESPEARE, the glory of the Engliſh 
ſtage, whoſe nativity at Stratford upon Avon is the 
higheſt honour that town can boaſt of. From an actor 
of tragedies and comedies, he became a mater; and ſuch 
a maker, that though ſome others may perhaps preſerve 
a more exact decorum and æconamie, efpecially in tragedy, 
never any expreſs'd a more lofty and tragick heighth, 
never any repreſented nature more purely to the life; 
and where the poliſhments of art are moſt wanting, (as 
perhaps his learning was not extraordinary,) he pleaſeth 
with a certain wild. and native elegance; and in al} his 


Writings- 
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writings hath an unvulgar ſtyle; as well in his Venus and 
Adonis, his Rape of Lucrece, and other various poems, as 
in his dramaticks.” 

Let us, however, view theſe poems, uninfluenced by 
any authority To form a right judgment of any work, 
we ſhould always take into our conſideration the means 
by which it was executed, and the contemporary per- 
formances of others. The ſmaller pieces of Otway and 
Rowe add nothing to the reputation which they have ac- 
quired by their dramatick works, becauſe preceding 
writers had already produced happier compoſitions; and 
becauſe there were many poets, during the period in 
which Rowe and Otway exhibited their plays, who pro- 
duced better poetry, not of the dramarick kind, than 
theirs : but, if we except Spenſer, what poet of Shak- 
ſpeare's age produced poems of equal, or nearly equal, 
excellence to thoſe before us? Did Turberville ? Did 
Golding ? Did Phaer? Did Drant ? Did Googe ? Did 
Churchyard ? Did Fleming? Did Fraunce? Did Whet- 
ſtone? Did Gaſcoigne ? Did Sidney? Did Marlowe, 
Naſhe, Kyd, Harrington, Lilly, Peele, Greene, Wat- 
{on, Breton, Chapman, Daniel, Drayton, Middleton or 
Jonſon ? Sackville's Induction is the only ſmall piece of 
that age, that I recollect, which can ſtand in competi- 
tion with them. If Marlowe had lived to finiſh his Hero 
and Leander, of which he wrote only the firſt two Seſtiads, 
he too perhaps might have conteſted the palm with 
Shakſpeare. 

Concerning the length of theſe pieces, which is, I 
think, juſtly objected to, I ſhall only at preſent obſerve, 
that it was the faſhion of the day to write a great num- 
ber of verſes on a very flight ſubject, and our poet in 
this as in many other inſtances adapted himſelf to the 
taſte of his own age. 

It appears to me in the higheſt degree improbable that 
Shakſpeare had any moral wiew in writing this poem; 
Shakſpeare, who, (as Dr. Johnſon has juſtly obſerved,) 
generally © ſacrifices virtue to convenience, and is fo 
much more careful to pleaſe than to inſtruct, that he 
ſeems to write without any moral purpoſe ;”—who 
carries his perſons indifferently through right and 
wrong, and atThe cloſe diſmiſſes them without further 
care, and leaves their examples to operate by chance.” 
As little probable is it, in my apprehenſion, that he de- 

parted 
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r on any ſettled principles from the mythological 
ory of Venus and Adonis. As well might we ſuppoſe, 
that in the conſtruction of his plays he deliberately de- 
viated from the rules of Ariſtotle, (of which after the 
publication of Sir Philip Sidney's Treatiſe he could not 
be ignorant,) with a view to produce a more animated 
and noble exhibition than Ariflorle or his followers ever 
knew. His method of proceeding was, I apprehend, 
exactly ſimilar in both caſes ; and he no more deviated 
from the claſſical repreſemation on any formed and di- 
geſted plan, in the one caſe, than he neglected the uni- 
ties in the other. He merely (as I conceive,) in the pre- 
ſent inftance, as in many others, followed the: ſtory as 
he found ir already treated by preceding Engliſh writers ; 
for I am nerfaatios that The Sheepheard's Song of Venus and 
Adonis, by Henry Conſtable, preceded the poem before 
us. Of this, it may be ſaid, no proof has been produced; 
and certainly I am at preſent unfurniſhed with the means 
of eſtabliſhing this fa, though I have myſelf no doubis 
upon the ſubject. But Marlowe, who indiſputably 
wrote before Shakſpeare, had in like manner repreſented 
Adonis as © inſenſible to the careſſes of tranſcendenc 
beauty.“ In his Hero and Leander he thus. deſcribes the 
lady's dreſs: 


The outſide of her- garments were of lawne; 

The lining purple ſilke, with guilt ſtars drawne“; 

Her wide ſleeves greene, and border'd with a grove, 

Where Venus in 2 naked glory firove 

* To pleaſe the careleſſe and diſdainful eyes 

Of proud Adonis, that before her lies.” 

See alſo a pamphlet entitled Newer tos late, by Robert 

Green, A. M. 1590, in which the following madrigal is 
introduced : 


Sweet Aden, dar'ſt not glance thine eye 
* (Noſeres vous, mon bel amy? ) 
Upon thy Venus that muſt die? 
Je vous en prie, pitty me: 
« Noſeres wous, mon bel, mon bel, 
* Noſeres vous, mon bel amy? - 
ee 


* —with guilt ars drawne; ] By drawne I ſuppoſe the poet 
means, that ſtars were here and there izterſper/ed. So, in Kind- 
Hartes Dreame, a pamphlet written in 1592: © —his hoſe 
pain'd with yellow, drawn out with blew,” MALONE. 
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See, how /ad thy Venus lies, 
* (Noſeres vous, mon bel amy ? ) 

« Love in hart, and tears in eyes ; 
« Te vous en prie, pitty me. 

« Noſeres vous, mon bel, mon bel, 
« Noferes vous, mon bel amy ? 


- * * 
« All thy beauties ſting my heart; 
« (Noſeres vous, mon bel amy?) 
*« I muſt die through Cupid's dart; 
Je vous en prie, pitty me. 
« Noſeres vous, mon bel, mon Bel, 
« Noferes wous, mon bel amy &c. 


I have not been able to aſcertain who it was that firſt 
gave ſo extraordinary a turn to this celebrated fable, but 


I ſuſpect it to have proceeded from ſome of the Italian 


ts. | 

The poem already quoted, which I imagine was writ- 
ten by Henry Conſtable, being only found in a very ſcarce 
miſcellany, entitled England's Helicon, quarto 1600, I ſhall 
ſubjoin it. _ Conftable was the author of ſonnets 
prefixed to Sir Philip Sidney's Defence of Poeffe, and is 
*« worthily joined (ſays A. Wood, ) with Sir Edward Dyer, 
ſome of whoſe verſes are preſerved in the Paradiſe of Daintie 
Deviſes, 1580—Conftable likewiſe wrote ſome ſonnets 
printed in 1594, and ſome of his verſes are cited in a 
miſcellaneous collection entitled England's Parnaſſus, 1 600. 
He was of St. John's college, in Cambridge, and took 
the degree of bachelor of arts in 1579. Edmund Bolton 
in his Hypercritica, (which appears to have been written 
after the year 1616, and remained in manuſcript till 
1722, when it was printed by Hall at the end of Triver: 
Annales, has taken a view of ſome of our old Engliſh 
poets, and claſſes Conſtable with Gaſcoigne, Dyer, War- 
ner and Thomas Sackville, earl of Dorſet.—“ Noble 
Henry Conſtable (fays he,) was a great maſter of Engliſh 
tongue, nor had any gentleman of our nation a more 
pure, quick, or higher delivery of conceit; witneſs 
among all other, that fonnet of his before his majeſty's 
Lepanto. I have not ſeen much of Sir Edward Dyer's 
poetry. Among the leſſer late poets George 3 $ 
works 
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works may be endured. But the beſt of theſe times, (if 
Albion e . be not preferred,) is The Mirrour of Magi- 
an 


rates, 


in that Mirrour, Sackville's Indu@ion,” &. 


The firſt eight lines of each ftanza of the following 
poem qught perhaps rather to be printed in four, as the 
rhymes are in the preſent mode not ſo obvious; but I 
have followed the arran t of the old copy, which. 


probably was made by the author. MaLons.. 


THE 


SHEEPHEARDS SONG 


or 
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ENUS faire did ride, 
siluer doues they drew her, 
By the pleaſant lawnds, | 
ere the ſunne did rise: 
Veſtaes beautie rich eo 
open'd wide to view her; 
Philomel records | 
1 8 
uery bird of ſpri 
Cheerfully did — | 
Paphos goddeſſe they ſalute : 
Now loues queene fo faire 
Had of mirth no care, 
For her ſonne had made her mute. 
In her breaſt fo tender E 
He a ſhaft did enter, 
Whea her eyes 1 a boy 3 
5 


Adonis 
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Adonis was he named, 
By his mother ſhamed, 


Yet he now is Venus joy. 


Him alone ſhe met, 

ready bound for hunting ; 
Him ſhe kindly greets, 

and his journey ſtayes: 
Him ſhe ſeekes to kifſe 

no deuiſes wanting 
Him her eyes ſtill wooe, 

him her tongue ſtill prayes. 
He with bluſhing red, 

Hangeth downe the head, 

Not a kiſſe can he afford; 
His face is turn'd away, 

Silence ſay'd her nay, 

Still ſhe woo'd him for a word. 
Speake, ſhee ſaid, thou faireſt, 
Beauty thou impaireſt ; 

See mee, I am pale and wan: 
Louers all adore mee, 

I for loue implore thee ; 


Chriſtall teares with that downe ran. 


Him heerewith ſhee forc'd 
to come fit downe by her ; 
Shee his necke embracde, 
gazing in his face : 
Hee, like one transform'd, 
ſtir'd no looke to eye her. 
Euery hearbe did wooe him, 
growing in that place. 
Each bird with a dittie, 
Prayed him for pity, | 
In behalfe of beauties queeney 
Water's gentle murmour 
Craved him to loue her, 
Wet no liking could be ſeene. 
Boy, ſhee ſay'd, looke on mee, 
Stoll I gaze vpon thee ; 4 
Speake, Fpray thee, my delight: 
| | | Coldly 
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Coldly. hee reply'd, 
And 2 erg dug 
To beftow on her a ſight. 


I am now too young 
to be wunne by beauty; 
Tender are my yeeres; 
I am yet a bud: 
Fayre thou art, ſhee ſaid ;: 
then it is thy dutie, 
Wert thou but a bloſſome, . 
to effect my good. 
Every beauteous flower 
Boaſteth in my power, 3 
Byrds and beaſts my lawes effect; 
Mirrha, thy faire mother, 
Moſt of any other, 
Did my louely heſts reſpeR. 
Be with me delighted, 
Thou ſhalt be requited, 


Every Nimph on thee ſhall tend; 


All the Gods ſhall loue thee, 
Man. ſhall not reprove thee, 
Loue himſelle ſhall be thy freend. 


Wend thee from mee; Venus, 
I am not diſpoſed; 
Thou wringeſt mee too hard; 
3 let me goe: 
Fie! what a paine it is 
thus to be encloſed ? * 
If loue begin with labour? - 
it will end in woe. 
Kiſſe mee, I will leaue 
Heere, a kiſſe receiue 
A ſhort kiſs I do it find: 
Wilt thou leaue me fo ? 
Yet thou ſhalt not goe; 


Breathe once more thy balmie wind: 


It ſmelleth of the Mirh-tree, 
That to the world did bring thee ; 
Neuer was perfume fo ſweet, 
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When ſhe had thus ſpoken, 
She gave him a token, 


And theyr naked boſoms met. 


Now, hee ſayd, let's goe ; 
harke, the hounds are crying ; 
Grieſlie boare is vp, | 
huntsmen follow faſt, 
At the name of boare 
Venus ſeemed dying ; 
Deadly-coloured pale | 
| roses ouer caſt. 
| Speake, ſayd ſhee, no more 
Of following the boare, 
Thou unfit for ſuch a chaſe: 
Courſe the fearfull hare, 
Venſon do not ſpare, 
If thou wilt yeeld Venus grace. 
Shun the boare, Face thee, 
Else I ſtill will ſtay thee: 
Herein he vow'd to ym her minde ; 
Then her armes enlarged, 
Loth ſhee him diſcharged ; 
Forth he went as fvift as winde. 


Thetis Pheebus' ſteedes 
in the weſt retained; 
Hunting ſport was paſt. a 
Loue her loue did ſeeke: 
Sight of him too ſoone 
gentle queene ſhee gained; 
On the ground he lay, 
blood had left his checke : 
For an orped ſwine 
Smit him in the groyne ; 
Deadly wound his death did bring : 
Which when Venus found, 
Shee fell in a swound, 
And, awake, her hands did wring. 
Nimphs and Satires skipping 
Came together tripping, 
cho euery cry expreſt: 
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Venus by her power 
Turn'd him to a flower, 


Which ſhe weareth in her creaſt “. 
H. C. 


in her ereaſt.] I ſuſpect this is a miſprint, and that the 
poet wrote brea/?, 

The word orped, which occurs in this ſtanza, and of which 
I know not the derivation, is uſed by Golding, (as an anony- 
mous writer has obſerved,) in his tranſlation of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſes, 1587, B. VIII. 

„Vet ſhould this hand of mine, 
« Even m—_— dame Diana's hart, confound. this ore 
„ ſwine,” 
Again, in the thirteenth book : 
« — the orped giant Polypheme.“ 
Terribilem Polyphemum, 

Again, in A Herrings Tale: containing a fuetical fiction of 
diverſe matters worthy the reading, quarto, 1598: 

| * Straight as two launces eouehs by orped knightsat reſt,” 

Gower uſes the word in like manner in his Confeſfio Aman- 
tis, 1554, B. I. fol. 22: 

That thei woll gett of their accord | 
Some orped knight, to ſie this lord.” 

So alſo Gawin Douglas in his tranſlation of Virgil, En. X. 
And how orpit and proudly ruſchis he 
Amid the Trojanis by favour of Mars, quod ſche.“ 
—Turnuſque feratur 
Per medios infignis equo tumidu/que ſecundo 
Marte ruat. 

Orped ſeems to have ſignified, proud, ſwelling ; and to have 
included largeneſs of fize, as well as haughtineſs and fierceneſs 
of demeanour, Skinner idly enough conjeRures that it is de- 
rived from oripeau, Fr. leaf-braſs, or tinſel; in conſequence 
of which in Cole's and Kerſey's dictionaries the word has been 
abſurdly interpreted gifded, MALO RE. 
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THE 


Ii S8- # KM 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


HENRY WRIOTHESLY, 


EaxL of SouTYHAMPTON, and BARON of 'TicutIELD» 


THE love I dedicate to your lordſhip is with- 
out end; whereof this pamphlet, without beginning, is 
but a ſuperfluous moiety *. The warrant I have of your 
honourable diſpoſition, not the worth of my untutored 
lines, makes it aſſured of acceptance. What I have 
done is yours; what I have to do is yours; being part 
in all I have devoted yours. Were my worth greater, 
my duty would ſhew greater; mean time, as it is, it is 
bound to your lordſhip, to whom I wiſh long life, till 
lengthened with all happineſs. 


Your lordſhip's in all duty, 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
1 —a ſuperfluous moiety.] Moiefy in our authour's time did 


not always fgnify half; it was ſometimes uſed indefinĩtely for 
a portion or part, MALONE, 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Lucius Tarquinius (for his exceſſive pride ſurnamed 
Superbus) after he had cauſed his own father-in-law, 
Servius Tullius, to be cruelly murdered, and, contrary 
to the Roman laws and cuſtoms, not requiring or ſtay- 
ing for the people's ſuffrages, had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the kingdom ; went, accompanied with his fons and 
other noblemen of Rome, to beſiege Ardea. During 
which ſiege, the principal men of the army meeting one 
evening at the tent of Sextus Tarquinins, the king's ſon, 
in their diſcourſes after ſupper every one commended 
the virtues of his own wife ; among whom, Collatinus 
extolled the incomparable chaſtity of his wife Lucretia. 
In that pleaſant humour they all poſted to Rome ; and 
intending, by their ſecret and ſudden arrival, to make 
trial of that which every one had before avouched, only 
Collatinus finds his wife (though it were late in the 
night) ſpinning amongſt her maids; the other ladies 
were all found dancing and revelling, or in ſeveral dif- 
ports. Whereupon the noblemen yielded Collatinus the 
victory, and his wife the fame. At that time Sextus 
Tarquinius being inflamed with Lucrece' beauty, yet 
— — his paſſions for the preſent, departed with 
the reſt back to the v from whence he ſhortly after 
privily withdrew himſelf, and was (according to his 
eſtate) royally entertained and lodged by Lucrece at Col- 
latium. The ſame night he treacherouſly ſtealeth into 
her chamber, violently raviſhed her, and early in the 

morning 


2 This argument appears to have been written by Shak- 
ſpeare, being prefixed to the original edition in 1594; and is 
a curioſity, this, and the two dedications to the earb of South- 
ampton, being the only proſe compoſitions of our great poet 
(not in a dramatick form) now remaining, 

To the edition of 1616, and that printed by Lintot in 1410, 
a ſhorter argument is likewiſe prefixed, under the name of 
Contents; which not being the production of our authour, nor 
throwing any light on the poem, is now omitted, MALONE, 


ARGUMENT. 


morning ſpeedeth away. Lucrece, in this lamentable 

light, haſtily diſpatcheth meſſengers, one to Rome for 
hes father, another to the camp for Collatine. They 
came, the one accompanied with Junius Brutus, the 
other with Publius Valerius; and finding Lucrece at- 
tired in mourning habit, demanded the cauſe of her ſor- 
row. She, firſt taking an oath of them for her revenge, 
revealed the actor, and whole manner of his dealing, and 
withal ſuddenly ſtabbed herfelf. Which done, with one 
conſent they aſl vowed to root out the whole hated fami- 
. of the Tarquins; and bearing the dead body to Rome, 
Brutus acquainted the people with the doer and manner 
of the vile deed, with a bitter invective againſt the ty- 
ranny of the king: wherewith the E were ſo moy- 
ed, that with one concent and a general acclamation the 
Tarquins were all exiled, and the ftate government 
changed from kings to conſuls. 


THE 


T. HS. 


O ?P 
L. U S000 
ROM the beſieg'd Ardea all in 


2 
» 
Borne by the truſtleſs wings of falle deſire, 
Luſt-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman hoſt, 
And to Collatium bears the lightleſs fire 
Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aſpire, 
And girdle with embracing flames the waiſt 
Of Collatine's fair love, Lucrece the chafte. 


Haply 


140 A book entitled The Rawi/hment of Lucrece,” was en- 
tered on the Stationers' regiſter, by Mr. Harriſon, ſen. May g, 
1594, and the poem was firſt printed in quarto, in the ſame 
year, It was again publiſhed in ſmall octavo in 1598, 1600, 
and 16074, I have heard of editions of this piece likewiſe in 
1596 and 1602, but I have not ſeen either of them. In 1616 
another edition appeared, which in the title-page is ſaid to be 
xewly reviſed and corrected. When this copy firſt came to my 
hands, it occurred to me, that our authour had perhaps an in- 
tention ef reviſing and publiſhing all his works, (which his 
fellow-comedians in their preface to his plays ſeem to hint 
he would have done, if he had lived,) and that he began with 
this early production of his muſe, but was prevented by death 
from completing his ſcheme ; for he died in the ſame year in 
which this corrected copy of Lucrece (as it is called) was print- 
ed. But on an attentive examination of this edition, I have not 
the leaſt doubt that the piece was reviſed by ſome other band. 
Ic is ſo far from being corre, that it is certainly the moſt in- 
accurate and corrupt of all the ancient copies. In ſome paſ- 
ſages emendations are attempted merely for the ſake of har- 
mony ; in others, a word of an ancient caſt is changed for one 
ſomewhat more modern; but moſt of the alterations ſeem to 
have been made, becauſe the reviſer did not underſtand the 
poet's meaning, and imagined he ſaw errours of the preſs, 
where in fact there were none, Of this the reader will find in- 
ſtances in the courſe of the following notes; for the variations 
of the editions are conſtantly ſet down. I may alſo add, that 
this copy (which all the modern editions have followed) ap- 


pears 
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Haply that name of chaſte unhapp'ly ſer 

This bateleſs edge on his keen apperite ; 

When Collatine unwiſely did not let 3 

To praiſe the clear unmatched red and white 

Which triumph'd in that ſky of his delight ; 
Where mortal ſtars (, as bright as heaven's beauties, 
With pure aſpects did him peculiar.duties. 1 

or 


pears manifeſtly to have been printed from the edition in 1609, 
the moſt incorrect of all thoſe that preceded, as being the mot 
diſtant from the original, which there is reaſon to ſuppoſe was 
Publiſhed under the authour's immediate inſpection, Had he 
undertaken the taſk of reviſing and correcting any part of his 
works, he would ſurely have made.his own edition, and not a 
very inaccurate re- impreſſion of it, the baſis of his improve- 
ments, 

The ſtory on which this poem is formed, is related by Dion. 
Halicarnatlenfis, lib, iv. c. 42; by-Livy, lib, i. c. 57, 58; and 
by Ovid, Fafi, lib. ii, Diodorus Siculus and Dion Caſſius have 
alſo related it. The hiſtorians ditfer in ſome minute parti- 
culars, 

The Legend of Lucretia is found in Chaucer. In 1558 was 
entered on the Stationers' books, A ballet called The grevious 
complaint of Lucrece,” licenſed to John Alde: and in 1569 
was licenſed to James Roberts, A ballad of the death of 
Lucryſlia.” There was alſo a ballad of the legend of Lucrece, 
2 in 1576. Some of theſe, Mr. Warton thinks, probably 
Tuggeſted this ſtory te our authour. Lucretia (he adds, was 
the grand example of conjugal fidelity throughout the gothick 


- ages,” 


Since the former edition, I have obſerved that Painter has 
inſerted the ſtory of Lucrece in the firſt volume of his Palace of 
Pleaſure, 1567, on which I make no doubt our authour formed 
his poem. This ſtory is likewiſe told in Lydgate's FALL OF 
PRINCESS. MALONE. | 

2 —all in poſt,] So, in Painter's Novel: —“ Let us take our 


"horſe to prove which of oure wives doth ſurmount, Where- 


uppon they roode to Rome i p. MALONE, 
3 —did not let] Did not forbear. MALONE. 
4 Where mortal ſtars, —]i. e. eyes. Our authour has the ſame 
alluſion in A Midſummer-Night's Dream: 
** —who more engilds the night, 
Than all yon firy o's and eyes of light,” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: | 
At my poor houſe look to behold this night 
22 Earth treading t ars, that make dark heaven light.“ 
MALONE. 
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For he the night before, in Tarquin's tent, 

Unlock'd the treaſure of his happy ſtate; 

What priceleſs wealth the heavens had him lent 

In the poſſeſſion of his beauteous mate; 

Reckoning his fortune at ſuch high- proud rate, 
That kings might be eſpouſed to more fame, 
But king nor peer to ſuch a peerleſs dame 5, 


O happineſs enjoy'd but of a few. 

And, if poſſeſs d, as ſoon decay'd and dane - 

As is the morning's ſilver- melting- dev 

Againſt the golden ſplendour of the ſun! 

An expir'd date, cancel'd ere well begun * : 
Honour and beauty, in the owner's arms, 
Are weakly fortreſs'd from a world of harms. 


Beauty 


S Reckon his fortune at ſuch high-proud rate, 
That kings might be eſpouſed to more fame, 
But king nor peer to ſuch à peerleſs dame.) Thus the quar- 
to, f 594, and three ſubſequent editions. The octavo, 1616, 
reads: 
——at /o high à rate, 
and in the next line but one, 
But king nor prince to ſuch a peerleſs dame. 
The alteration in the ficſt line was probably made in conſe- 
quence of the editor's not being ſuſficiently converſant with 
Shakſpeare's compounded words; (thus, in Als Well that 
ents Well, we find high-repented blames; and in Twelfth 
Night, high-fantaſtical;) in the laſt, to avoid that jingle 
which the authour ſeeras to have conſidered as a beauty, or re- 
ceived as a faſhion, MALONE. | 

6 —as ſoon decay'd and done—]) Done is frequently uſed by 
our ancient writers in the ſenſe of conſumed. So, in Venus and 
Adonis, p. 53. 

© —waſted, thaw'd, and done . 
As mountain ſnow melts with the mi ſun,” 
ALONE, 

As is the morning s filver-melting-dew,] The octavo 1616, 
and the modern editions, read corruptedly : 

As if the morning's filyer-melting dew, MALONE. 

8 4nexpir'd date, cancel d ere well begun :) Thus the quar- 
to, 1594, the editions of 1598, 1600, and 1609, That of 1616 
reads, apparently for the ſake of ſmoother verſification: 

A date expir'd, and cancePd ere begun. 

Our authour ſeems to have remembered Daniel's Complaint 
of Roſamond, 1 593 : | 

« Thou 


U 
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Beauty itſelf doth of itſelf perſuade 

The eyes of men without an orator ? ; 

What needeth then apology be made, 

To ſet forth that which is fo fingular ? 

Or why is Collatine the publiſher 
Of that rich jewel he thould keep unknown 
F — ears, becauſe it is his o-wn ? 


Perchance his boaſt of Lucrece' ſovereignty 

Suggeſted this proud iſſue of a king * ; 

For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be : . 
Perchance 


« Thou muſt not thinke thy flowre can always floriſh, 
« And that thy beauty will be ſtill admir'd, 
«*« But that thoſe rayes which all theſe flames do nourifh, 
« CancelPd with time, will have their date expir'd.” 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre : 
„D Diana's temple is not diſtant far, 
„Where you may *bide untill your date expire.” 
MALONE, 
So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
«© —and expire the term 
Of a deſpiſed life.” STEEVE Ns. 
9 Beauty itſelf doth of itſelf perſuade 
The eyes of men without an orator ;] So, Daniel, in his 
Roſamond, 1594: 
© —— whoſe power doth move the blood 
„More than the words or wiſdom of the wiſe,” 
Again, in The Martial Maid, by B. and Fletcher: 
ſilent orators, to move beyond 
The honey-tongued rhetorician.“ 8TREREVE NS. 
's —why is Collatine the publiſher | 
Of that rich jewel he ſhould keep unknown 
From thieviſh ears, becauſe it is his own?) Thus the old 
copy. The modern editions read: From thieviſh cares—. 
MALONE, 
The conduct of Lucretia's huſband is here made to reſemble 
that of Poſthumus in Cymbeline. The preſent ſentiment oc- 
curs likewiſe in Muck ado about Nothing : © —The flat trauſ- 
greſſion of a ſchool- boy; who being over-joyed with finding a 
bird's neſt, ſhows it his companion, and he ſteals it.“ 
* Suggeſted this proud iffue of a king i Suzgefted, I think, 
ugge ic proud i/jue of a king ;] Sugge/ted, I think, 
— tempted, prompted, inſt . 85 10 X. Rich- 
ard II: 
What Eve, what ſerpent, hath ſaggeted thee 
To make a ſecond fall of . i 
; Again, 


< 


in, 
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Perchance that envy of fo rich a ching, 
Braving compare, difdainfully did fting 
His high-pitch'd thoughts, that meaner mea ſhould 
vaunt 


The golden hap which their ſuperiors want. 


But ſome untimely thought did inſtigate 
His par yn ſpeed, if none of thoſe : 


His honour, his affairs, his friends, his ſtate, 
Neglected all, with ſwift intent he goes 


To quench the coal which in his liver glows 3. 
O raſh falſe-hear, wrapt in repentant cold * 


Thy haſty ſpring ſtill blaſts, and ne'er grows old 5 ! 


When at Collatium this falſe lord arriv'd, 

Well was he welcom'd by the Roman dame, 
Within whoſe face beauty and virtue ſtriv'd | 
Which of them both ſhould underprop her fame : 


When virtue bragg'd, beauty would bluſh for ſhame ; 


Vor. XV. F When 


Again, in Love's Labour's Loft : | | 
+ Theſe heavenly eyes that look into theſe faul 
*® Suggefted us to make,” MALONE. * 
3 BAT in his liver glows.) Thus the quarto, 1594. Some 
of the modern editions have grows.—The liver was formerly 


ſuppoſed to be the ſear of love, MALoNE, 


+ —wwrapt in repentant call,] The octavo, 1600, reads: 
Ex rapt in repentance cold, 
but it was evidently an errour of the preſs. The firſt copy has 
repentant, MALOKE, 1. 
Zo quench the coal which in his liver glows, 
— wrap: in repentant cold,] So; in K. Jon: 
There is no malice in this burning cual; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his ſpirit out, 
And ſtrew'd repentant aſhes on his head.” SrRE. 
5 Thy Haſty ſpring /till blaſts, and ne er grows old] Like a 
too early ſpring, which is frequently wall tr by blights, and 
never produces any ripened or wholeſome fruit, the irregular 
forwardneſs of an unlawful paſſion never gives any ſolid or 
permanent ſatisfaction. So, in a ſubſequent ſtanza: 
*« Unruly %, wait on the tender ſpring.” 


Again, in Hamlet: 


For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a faſhion and a toy of blood; 
A violet in the_youth of promy nature, 
% Forward, 
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| When beauty boaſted bluſhes, in deſpite 
Virtue would tain that o'er with ſilver white 6. 


* Forward, not permanent; ſweet, not la/iing ; 
The perfume and ſuppliance of a minute: 
No more.“ 
Again, in King Richard III: 
© Short ſummers lightly have a forward ſpring.” x 
Blaf?s is here a neutral verb; it is uſed by Sir W. Ra- 
leigh in the ſame manner, in his poem entitled the Farewell: 
Tell age, it daily waſteth; 
Tell honour, how it alters; 
Tell beauty, that. if -blafteth;” &e, 
In Venus and Adonis we find nearly the ſame Tentiment : 
** Love's gentle ſpring doth always freſh remain; 
** Luſt's winter comes ere ſummer half be done.” 
Ve have alſo a kindred ſentiment in King Richard 11 : 
His ra/þ fierce blaze of riot neꝰer can laſt, 
For violent fices ſoon burn out themſelves.“ 
| | MALONE, 
* Fitue v, tan that der with luer white.) The origi- 
nal edition exhibits this line thus: | 
* Virtue would ſtain that ore with filver white, 
Ore might certainly have been intended for &er, (as it is 
printed in the text) the word over, when contracted, having 
been formerly written ore. But in this way the paſlage is 
not reducible to grammar, Virtue would ſtain FAat, i. e. 
Hhlaſbes, o'er with ſilver white, — The word intended was, per- 


haps or, 1, e. gold, to which the poet compares the deep co- 
Jour of a Bf, 


ThuSin Hamlet we find ore uſed by our authour manifeſtly 
in the ſenſe of or or gold: 

'* Ofer whom his very madneſs, like ſome ore 
Among a mineral of metals baſe, 
« Shews itſelf pure.“ 

Tne terms of heraldry in the next ſtanza ſeem to favour this 
ſuppoſition; and the oppoſition between or and the Aver 
v. hite of virtue is entirely in Shakipeare's manner: So, after- 
wards : | 
Which virtue gave the go/den age, to gild 

„Their er cheeks—- . MALONE, 

Shakſpeare delights in oppoſing the colours of gold and. luer 

to each other. So, in Macbeth: | 

His ver ſkin lac'd with his golden blood.“ 
We meet with a deſcription, allied to the preſent one, in 
Much ado about Nothing : 

6 | have mark'd 


« A thouſand Hin apparitions 


«To 
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But beauty, in that white intituled !, 

From Venus' doves doth challenge that fair field ; 
Then virtue claims from beauty beauty's red, 

Which virtue gave the golden age, to gild 

Their filver cheeks, and call'd it then their ſhield ; 
Teaching them thus to uſe it in the fight. 
When ſhame aſlail'd, the red ſhauld fence the white. 


This heraldry in Lucrece' face was ſeen, 
Argued by beauty's red, and virtue's white, 
Of either's colour was the other queen, © 
Proving from world's minority 43 right : 
Yer their ambition makes them till to fight; 
The ſovereignty of either being ſo great, 
That oft they interchange each other's ſeat. 


This filent war of lilies and of roſes, | 
Which Tarquin view'd in her fair face's field s, 
In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloſes ? 
Where, leſt between them both it ſhould be kill'd, 
'The coward captive vanquiſhed doth yield 
To thoſe two armies, that would let him go, 
Rather than triumph in ſo falſe a foe. | 
| | F 2 Now 


© To ſtart into her face; a thouſand innocent ſhames 
lu angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe blu/hbes.” 
STEEVE NS. 
in that white intituled,] I ſuppoſe he means, that con- 
s in that whiteneſs, or takes its title from it. STEEVE Ns. 
Our authour has the ſame phraſe in his 39th Sonnet: 
Fot whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
„Or any of theſe all, or all, or more, 
„ Intitled in their parts, do crowned fit,—,” 
M3 Loxe, 
* —;» her fair face's field,] Field is here equivocaly uſed. 
The awar of lilies and roſes requires a Hell of battle; the he- 
ralliy in the preceding ſtanza demands another field, i. e. the 
ground or ſurface of a ſhield or eſcutcheon armorial. 
STEEVENS, 
9 This flent war of lilies ant of roſes, 

Whick Targuin view'd in her fair face's field, 

In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloſes ;] There is here 
much confuſion of metaphor. War is, in the firſt line, uſed 
merely to ſignify the conte/? of lilies and roſes for ſuperiority , 
and in the third, as actuating an army which takes Tarquin 

. priſoner, 
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Now think's he that her huſband's hollow tongue 
(The mggard prodigal that prais'd her fo) 
In that high taſk harh done — beauty wrong, 
Which far exceeds his barren {kill to ſhow: 
Therefore that praiſe which Collatine doth owe l, 
Enchanted Tarquin anſwers with ſurmiſe, 
In ſilent wonder of flill-gazing eyes. 


This earthly ſaint, adored by this devil, 
Little ſuſpeRerh the falſe worſhipper ; 
For unſtain'd thoughts do ſeldom dream on evil ; 
Birds never lim'd no ſecret buſhes fear *: 
So guiltleſs ſhe ſecurely gives good cheer 
And reverend welcome to her princely gueſt, 
Whoſe inward ill no outward harm exprefs'd : 


For that he colour'd with his high eſtate, 
Hiding baſe fin in plairs c majeſty s; 
That nothing in him ſeem'd inordinate, 


Save 


priſoner, and encloſes his eye in the pure rats of white and 
red. 
Our authour has the ſame expreſſion in Coriolanus : 

„Our veil'd dames . 
Commit the war of white and dama/# in 
4 'Cheir nicely-gauded cheeks, to the wanton ſpoil 
„Of Phcebus' burning kiſſes.“ 

| Again, in Jeuus and Adonis: 
To note the Ag ling conflict of her hue, 
„How awhite and red each other did deſtroy.” — 


MALOXKE, 


So, in The Taming of a Shrew : 
« Faſt thou beheld a freſher gentlewoman ? 
Such wer of white and red within her cheeks !” 
Again, in Venus and Adoms : 
| « O, what a war of looks was then between them!“ 
| STEEVE NS, 
1 Therefore that praiſe which Collatine doth owe,) Praiſe 
| here ſignifies the objec? of praiſe, i. e. Lucretia. To owe in 
old language means fo p? MALoNE. 
2 Birds never lim'd no ſecret buſhes fear :] So, in XK. Henry 
IF. P. III: 
” « The bird that hath been /zmed in a bu/>, 
„With trembling wings mi/doubteth every bub.“ 
| STEEVE NS. 
3 Hiding baſe An in plaits of majeſty :] So, in King Lear: 
« Robes and furr'd gowns Aide all,” STEEVE Ns. 


* 
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Save ſometime too much wonder of his eye, 
Which, having all, all could not ſatisfy; 

But, poorly rich, ſo wanteth in his ſtore, 

That cloy'd with much, he pineth Rill for more. 


But ſhe, that never cop'd with ſtrauger eyes “, 

Could pick nomeaning from their parling looks 5, 

Nor read the ſubrle-ſhining fecrecies 

Writ in the glaſſy margeats of ſuch books“; 

dhe touch'd no unknown baits, nor fear'd no hooks ; 
Nor could ſhe moralize his wanton fight “, 


More than his eyes were open'd to the light. 


He ſtories to her ears her huſband's fame, 
Won in the fields of fruitful Italy; 

And decks with praiſes Collatine's high name, 
Made glorious by his manly chivalry 

With bruiſed arms and wreaths of victory *; 


Her 


4 with fra ever,] Stranger is here uſed as an adjec . 

dive 90, if K Richard II: ad 
And tread the ranger paths of baniſhment,” 
MaLo xs. 
Could pick no meaning from their par ling laoſts, ] So, Da- 
niel in his Ro/amond : 
Ah beauty, Syren, fair enchanting good! 
S xeet ſilent r/etorick of perſuading es“ | 
MAaLonE.' 
6 Jak in tkeglafſy margents of ſuch books ;] So, in Romeo 
end Juliet: 
- what obſcur'd in this fair volume lies, 
Find written in the margin of his eyes.” 
Again, in Haudet : | 
I knew you muſt be edified by the -:argent, ere you 
had done.” 
In all our ancient Engliſh books, the comment is printed in 
tne margin, MALONE, 

7 Nor could e moralize his wanton fieht,) To moralixe here 
h2nifies to interpret, to inveſtigate the latent meaning of his 
looks, So, in Much ado about No/hing : ** You have ſome 
moral in this Benedictus.“ Again, in The Taming, of the 
Shrew : ** —and has left me here to expound the meaning or 
moral of his ſigns and tokens.” MALONE, 

ii bruiſed arms and wreaths of victory: ] So, in King 
Richard III: 

« Now are our brows bound with w44orious wreaths, 
Our Hud arms hung vp for monuments.” 
MALoxe, 
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Her joy with heav'd-up hand ſhe doth expreſs, 
And wordleſs, fo greets heaven for his ſucceſs. 


Far from the purpoſe of his coming thither, 

He makes excuſes for his being there. 

No clondy ſhow of ftormy bluflering weather 

Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear ; 

Till ſable Night, mother of Dread and Fear, 
Upon the world dim darkneſs doth diſplay, 
And in her vaulty priſon ſtows the day“. 


For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, 
Intending wearineſs with heavy ſpright '; 

For, after ſupper, long he queſtioned 

With — ucrece :, and wore out the night: 
Nowy leaden ſlumber with life's ſtrength doth fight ; 


And 


» Til /able Night, mother of Dread and Fear, 
Upon the world dim darkneſs doth diſplay, 
Ant in her waulty priſon ftows the day.] So, Daniel in his 
R /amond, 1592: 
+* Com'd was the night, mother of fleep and fear, 
„Who with her /ab/e mantle friendly covers 
© The ſweet ſtolne ſports of joyful meeting lovers.“ 
Thus the quarto, 1594, and the three ſubſequent editions, 
The octa vo, 1616, without any authority, reads thus: 
Lill ſable night, /ad ſource of dread and fear, 
Upon the world dim darkneſs doth diſplay, 
And in her vaulty priſon huis the day, MALO NE. 
$;ows I believe to be the true, though the leaſt elegant, 
eeading , So, in Hamlit, Act IV. ſe. i: Safely flow'd.” 
| STEEVE NCS. 
! Intending wear ine/s with heavy /pright ;] Intending is 
pretending, MALONE. | 
2 For, after ſupp: r, long he queſtioned 
Mit -.04e/t Lucrece,—] Held a long converſation, So, 
in Tue M rchant of Venice: | 
„pray you, think you gurffzon with the Jex.“ 
Again, in A you Like it: I met the duke yeſterday, and 
had much * with him.“ MALONE, 
3- lead: n /iunmber—) So, in K. Richaid III: 
6 Leit lea lin lumber peiſe me down to-morrow,” 
STEEVENSE, 
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And every one to reſt himſelf betakes, | 
Save thieves, and cares, and. troubled minds, that 
wakes “. 


As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving 
The fundry dangers of his will's obtaining ; 
Vet ever to obtain his will refolving, 
Though weak-built hopes perſuade him to abſtaining : 
Deſpair to gain, doth Tafffck oft for gaining; 
And when great treaſure is the meed propos'd. 


Though death be adjunct 5, there's no death ſuppos'd,. 


Thoſe that much covet, are with gain ſo fond, 
That what they have not, (that which they poſſeſs 5,) 
Fhey ſcatter and unlooſe it from their bond, 

And 


And every one to ref himſelf betakes, 

Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds, that wake 
Thus the quarto. The octavo 1600, reads: - eme c- 
take, and in the next line: ä 

Save thieyes, and cares, and troubled minds that wake. 
But the ficſt copy was right. This diſregard of concord 
not uncommon in our ancient poets, So, in our authou.'s 
Venus and Adonis : 

„two lamps burnt out in darkneſs /zes,” 
Again, in The Tempeſt, 1623 : 
„ at this hour 
Lies at my mercy all mine enemies. M ALONE. 
5 7/2ugh death be ad junct,] So, in King John : 
+ Though that my death were adjunct to the act.“ 
| x - STEEVENS, 
5 That what they have not, (that which they pofſiſs)] Thus 
the quarto, 1594. The edition of 1616 reads: . 
Thoſe that much covet, are with gain ſo fond, 
That gf they have not that which they polleſs ; 
They ſcatter and unlooſe it, &c. , 
The alteration i plauſible, but not neceſſary, If it be ob- 
jected to the reading of the firſt copy, that theſe miſers can- 
nat ſcatter what they have not, (which they are made to do, 
as the rext now ſtands,) it ſhould be obſerved, that the ſame 
objection lies to the paſſage as regulated in the latter edition; 
for here alſo they are ſaid to ſcatter and unlooſe it, &c, al- 
though in the preceding line they were ſaid “ oft not to have 
it,” Poetically ſpeaking, they may be ſaid to ſcatter aha? 
they have not, i, e. what they cannot be truly ſaid to * ; 
what. 
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And ſo, by hoping more, they have but leſs ; | 


Or, gaining more, the profit of exceſs. 
Is but to ſurfeit, and ſuch grief ſuſtain, 
That they prove bankrupt in this poor-rich gain. 


The aim of all is but to nurſe the life 
With honour, wealth, and eaſe, in waining age; 
And in this aim there is ſuch thwarting ſtrife, 
Thar one for all, or all for one we gage ; 
As life for honour, in ſell battles rage; 
Honour for wealth; and oft that wealth doth coſt 


'The death of all, and all together loft. 


So that in vent'ring ill 7, we leave to be 

The things we are, for that which we expect ; 

And this ambitious foul infirmity, : 

In having much, torments us with defect 

Of that we have : ſo then we do neglect MR 
The 
what they do not exjoy, though poſſeſſed of it. Underſtand- 

ing the words in this ſenſe, the old reading may remain, 

A ſimilar phraſeology is found in Daniel's Roſamond, 1592: 

As wedded widows, wann what we have.” 
Again, in Cleopatra, a tragedy, by the ſame author, 1594: 

*« —their ſiate thou ill defineſt, 

And liv'ſt to come, in preſent pineſt , 

For nvhat thou haft, thou fiill doth lacke : 

O mindes tormentor, bodies wracke : 

« Vaine promiſer of that ſweete reſte, 

„Which never any yet poſſeſt.“ 

% Tam awvaro dee gund habet, quam quod non habet,” is one 
ef the ſentences of Publius Syrus. 

To theſe paſſages quoted in ſupport of the reading of the 
od cope, may be added this very appoſite one in Xing Hen- 
oy VI. P. II. 

„Well, lords, ve have-not yet that which we have.” 
Again, in Tro/us and Creſffida : 
„bus man 
Cannot make boaſt 79 have that which he hath, 
Nor- feels not what he owes, but by reflection.“ 
MALONE, 

7 So that inwent'ring ill, —)] Thus the old copy. The mo- 

dern editions read: | 

So that in ventring all, —— 
Put there is no need of change. In venturing ill, means, from 
anevil irit of adventure, which prompts us to covet what we 
ere not poſſeſſed of. MALONE. 
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The thing we have, and, all for want of wit, 
Make ſomething nothing, by augmenting it“. 


Such hazard now muſt doting Tarquin make, 
Pawning his honour to obtain his luſt ; 
And, for himſelf, himſelf he muſt forſake : 
Then where is truth, if there be no ſelf-truſt? 
When ſhall he think to find a ſtranger juſt, 
When he himfelf himſelf confounds “, betravs 
To ſlanderous tongues, and wretched hateful +l * 


Now ſtole upon the time the dead of night i, 

When heavy ſleep had clos'd up mortal eyes; 

No comfortable ſtar did lend his light, 1 
0 


* Make hnetheing nothing, by augmenting it.] Thus, in 
Macbeth : E 
* — ſol 1c no honour 
© By ſeeking to augment it,” Kc. STEEVE NS. 
* —himfelf confounds, ] i. e. deſtroys. MALoONE, 
9 and wretched hateful days ?] The modern editions read, 
unintelligibly : 
Jo flanderons tongues, ie wretched hateful /aps, 
MALONE, 
Ny ole upon the tine, the dead of night, &c.) So, in 
Macbeth : | 
No olerſ the one half world 
Nature ſeems dead, and wicked d eams abuſe 
He cx tan ee: now witcheraft celebrates 
„Pale Hecat's offerings; and wither'd murder, 
© Alarum'd by his ſentinel, the a/. 
W hoſe how/s his watch, thus with his ſtealchy pace, 
With Tarquin's raviſhing ſides, towards his defgu 
„Moves |l:ke a gboſt.” Ma LONE. 
Naw ffole apun the time the dead of night, 
Ihen heavy ſleep had clos'd uh ho tat eyes; 
No comfortable ſtar did lent his light —. 
pure thoughts are dead and iti1l, . 
While luſt and murder wake—] From this and two 
following paſſages in the poem before us, it is hardly poſſible 
10 . but that Mr, Roxe had been perufing it before ha 
ſat down to urite The Farr Pnitent: 
Once in a hne and ſecret howr of night, . 
When every exe was c/o;'d, aud the pale moon, 
And ſilent Fars— a 
«« Fierceneſs and pride, the guardians of her honour, 
« Were lulld to rg, and lowe alone was waking.” 
STEEVE NS, 
F 5 
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No noiſe but owls' and wolves death-boding cries : 
Now ſerves the ſeaſon that they may ſurpriſe 
The filly lambs ; pure thoughts are dead and ſtill, 
While luſt and murder wake, to ſtain and kill. 


And now this luſtful lord leap'd from his bed, 

Throwing his mantle rudely o'er his arm; 

Is madly toſs'd between deffre and dread ; 

The one ſweetly flatters, the other feareth harm ; 

But honeſt Fear, bewitch'd with luft's foul charm, _ 
Doth too too oft betake him to retire 2, 


Beaten away by brain-ſick rude Deſire. 


His falchion on a flint he ſoftly ſmiteth, 
That from the cold ſtone ſparks of fire do fly ; 
Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth, 
Which muſt be lode- ſtar to his luſtful eye 3; 
And to the flame thus ſpeaks adviſedly : 
As from this cold flint 1 enforc'd this fire, 
So Lucrece muſt I force to my deſire +, 


Here pale with fear he doth premeditate 
'Fhe dangers of his loathſome enterpriſe, 
And in his inward mind he doth debate 
What following ſorraw may on this ariſe : 
Then looking ſcornfully, he doth deſpiſe _ 
His naked armour of flill-flaughter'd luſt 5, 
And juſtly thus controls his thoughts unjuſt, , 


Fair 


2 Doth 191 00 oft hetake him to retire,] That is, Fear betakes 
&:mpelf to flight, MALONE., 

3 —lode-ſtar 1 his u/?ful eye ;] So, in A Milſummer- Night's 
Dream: « N 
VPoour eyes are lonegtars—“ STEEYE NS. 
4 As from this cold flint I enfo. cd this fire, 


So Lucrece muſt I force to my defire.] . 
« Limus ut hie dureſcit, et hæc ut cera liqueſcit, 


+ Uno eolemque igni ; fic noſtro Dophms amore. 
| Virg. Ec. 8. STEEVE Ne, 
S armour of ftill-ſaughter'd ligt, ] i. e. ſtill-laughtering; un- 
leſs the p et means to deſcribe it as a paſſion that is always a 
k:ll.ng, bat ncver dies,. STEEVENS, 
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Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken her whoſe light excelleth thine © ! ! 
And die, unhallow'd thoughts, before you blot 
Wich your uncleanneſs that which is divine! 
Offer pure incenſe to fo pure a ſhrine : 

Let fair hamanity abhor the deed _ 

That ſpots and ſtains love's modeſt ſnow-white weed 7. 


O ſhame to knighthood and to ſhining arms! 

O foul diſhonour to my houthold's grave . 

O impious act, including all fout harms ! 

A martial man to be ſoft fancy's flave* ! 

True valour ſtill a true reſpect ſhould have; 
Then my digreſſion 9 is ſo vile, fo baſe, . 
That ir will live engraven in my face. 


Yea, though I die, the ſcandal will ſurvive, 
And be an eye-ſore in my golden coat; 
Some loathſome dath the herald will contrive r, 
To cipher me, how fondly 1 did dote ; 
That my poſterity, ſham'd with the note, 
Shall curſe my bones, and hold it for no fin 
To with that I their father had not been. 2 
hac 


s Fair torch, burn out thy light; and lend it not | 
To darken her whoſe light excell:th thine!) In Othello, we 
meet with the ſame play of terms ; | ! 
Put out the IgA, and then put out the II: — 
«If I quench thee,” &. MALONE, 
7 —lowe's malt ſnow-white weed.) Weed, in old language, 
is garment. MALONE | 
—/ſoft fancy's favs '] Fancy for love or action. So, in 
A Mid/ummer- Night's Dream: 
+ Wiſhes and tears, poor farcy's followers,” - 
MALO NE. 

9 Then my digreſhon—] My deviation from virtue. So, in 
1ove's Labour's Lot: I Will have that ſubject newly ur 
o'er, that I may example my digreſſon by ſome mighty pre- 
cedent.“ MALONE. 

Again, in Romeo ant Juliet: | 

Thy noble ſhape is but a form in wax, 
Digreſſion from the valour of a man.“ STRBE VRN. 

1 —the ſcandal will ſurvive, 

Ant te an eye-ſore in my golden coat ;; | a 
Some loathſome daſh fe heral4 will contrive,) In tb? 
books of beraldry @ particular mark of diſgrace is — ; 
i 


7 
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What win I, if I gain the thing I ſeek ? 

A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 

Who buys a minute's mirth, to wail a week 2? 

Or ſells eternity, to get a toy? 

For one ſweet grape who will the vine deſtroy? 
Or what fond beggar, but ro touch the crown, 
Would with the ſceptre ſtraight be ſtrucken down? 


I? Collatinus dream of my intent, 

Will he not wake, and ina deſperate rage 

Poſt hither, this vile purpoſe to prevent? 

This ſiege that hath engirt his marriage, 

This blur to youth, this ſorrow to the ſage, 
This dying virtue, this ſurviving ſhame, 
Whoſe crime will bear an ever-during blame? 


O, what excuſe can my invention make, 
When thou ſhalt charge me with ſo black a deed ? 
Will nat my tongue be mute, my frail joints ſhake ? 
Mine eyes forego their light, my falſe heart bleed? 
The guilt being great, the fear doth ſtill exceed; 
And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly, 
But coward-like with trembling terrour die. , 
Ha 


by which the eſcutcheans of thoſe perſons were anciently diſ- 
tinguiſned, Who“ dr/courteou/ly oled a widow, mail, or wife, 
-gainſt her will,” "There were Ikewiſe formerly marks of 
diſgrace for him that revoked a challenge, or went from his 
card; for him who fled from his colours, &c, In the preſent 
inſtance our authour ſeems to allude to the mark firſt men- 
tioned, MALox R. | 
5 2 loathſome daſh ie herald will contrive, ] So, in King 
JON: . 
©« To look into the hte and ſtains of right.“ 
Again, in Drayton's Ep:/tle from Nueen Iſabel to King Rich- 
ard IT: 
No baſtard's mark doth blot my conquering ſhield.” 
This diſtinction, whatever it was, was called in ancient he- 
raldry 2 blot of difference. STERVE N<, 
2 Who buys a minute's mirth, to wail a week ?] Sa, in K. 
Rickard III: 
« Fighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, : 
And each howr?*s joy wreck'd with a week of teen.” 
4 STEEVE N$, 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre : | 
©« Where's hourly trouble for a minute's eaſe.” 
MALOKE, 
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Had Collatinus kill'd my ſon or fire, 
Or lain in ambuſh to betray my life, 
Or were he not my dear friend, this deſire 
Might have excuſe to work upon his wife ; 
As in revenge or quittal of ſuch ftrife : 
But as he is my kinſman, my dear friend 7; 
The ſhame and fault finds no excuſe nor end. 


Shameful it is , if the fat be known +: 

Hateful it is ;there is no hate in loving: 

Pl beg her love ut fe is. not her oa 

The worſt is but denial, and reproving : 

M 3 is ſtrong, paſt reaſon's weak removing: 
ho fears a ſentence, or an old man's ſaw, 


Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe 5. 


Thus, graceleſs, holds he diſputation 
Tween frozen conſcience and hot burning will, 
And with good thoughts makes diſpenſation, 
Urging the worſer ſenſe for vantage ſtill ; 
Which in a moment doth confound and kill 
All pure effects 5, and doth fo far proceed, 
That what is vile ſhows like a virtuous deed. 


Quork 


3 But as he is my kinfman, y dear f iend,] So, in Mac- 
beth : 
„ Firſt, as I am dis kinſman, and his ſubject, 
Strong both againſt the deed ; —.“ STEEVENS. 
4 Shameful it is ,—ay, if the fa be known :] Thus all the 
editions before that of 1616, which reads : 
Shamefal it is; -ay, if once the fact be known, 
The words in Italicks in the firſt three J nes of this ſtanza, are 
ſuppoſed to be ſpoken by ſome airy monitor, MALQNE. 
s Who fears a ſentence, or an oll man's faw, 
Shall by a painted cloth be. kept in awe.) In the old, ta- 
eſtries or ꝓainted cloths many moral ſentences were wrought, 
ko, in 1/ this be not a good Play, the Devil is in, by Necker, 
1612: 


What /2ys the prodigal child in the painted cloth 2 


MALor R. 


6 All pure effects,. —] Perhaps we ſhould read feds, So, 
in ©, hello : | 
the young ect 
* In me defunt—", MALONE, 


—_ 
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Quoth he, ſhe took me kindly by the hand, 

And gaz'd for tidings in my eager eyes; 

Fearing ſome hard news from the warlike band 

Where her beloved Collatinus lies. 

O, how her fear did make her colour riſe !* 
Firſt red as roſes that on lawn e lay, 
Then white as lawn, the roſes took away ?. 


And how her hand, in my hand being lock'd :, 
Forc'd it to trembte-with her loyal fear 
Which ſtruck her ſad, and then it faſter rock' d, 
Until her huſband's welfare ſhe did hear ; 
Wherear the ſmiled with ſo ſweer a cheer, 

That had Narciſſus ſeen her as ſhe Rood, 

Self- love had never drown'd him in the flood. 


Why hunt I then for colour or excuſes ? * 
All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth ; - 
Poor wretches have remorſe in poor abuſes ; 
Love thrives not in the heart thatſhadows dreadeth : 
Affection is my captain, and he leadeth ; 
And when his gawdy banner is diſplay'd , 
The coward fights,. and will not be diſmay'd. 2 
en 


7 Fearing ſome hard news—] So, in The Deftruction of Troy, 
tranſlated by W. Caxton, sch edit, 1617: Why, is there an 
thing (ſail Deyanira) ? what tydings ? Lycos aunſwered, 
hard i lings.“ MALo x. 

So, in Aitony and Cleopalra: 

©« —this is /F news.“ 

The modern editors read—bad news, STEEVENS, | 

8 —red as roſes that on lawn we la,] So, in Venus ant 
Mons : 

„Ha ſudden pale, 
Like lau being laid upon the bluſhing ro/e.” 
MALONE, 
tlie roſes took away.] The roſes being taken away. 
MALONE, 

1 Hd how her hand, in my hand being lock'd,] Thus all the 

editions before that of 1616, which has: 
And 12: her hand, &c. MALONE; 

? Au when his gaudy banner is diſplay d,] Thus the quarto, 
1594; The edition of 1616 reads it gawdy banner; and 
in the former part of the ſtanza, pleads and dealt, inftead of 
pleadeih.and dreadeth, MALONE, | 
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Then childiſh fear, avaunt ! debating, die ! 
Reſpect and reaſon, wait on wrinkled age 3 ! 
My heart ſhall never countermand mine eye: 
Sad pauſe and deep regard beſeem the ſage * ; 
My part is youth, and beats theſe from the ftage 5 : 
eſire my pilot is, beauty my prize; 
Then who fears ſinking, where ſuch treaſure lies? 


As corn o'er-grown by weeds, ſo heedful fear 
Is almoſt chok'd by unreſiſted luſt 5. 8 
Away he ſteals with open liſtening ear, 
Full of foul hope, and full of fond miſtruſt; 
Both which, as ſervitors to the unjuſt, 

So croſs him with their oppoſite perſuaſion, 


That now. he vows a league, and now invaſion. - 
Within 


3 Then chilliſb fear, auaunt ! debating, die! 
Reſpect and reaſon wait on wrinkled age, &c.] So, in K. 
Rickard III: 
El have learn'd that fearful commenting 
ls leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 
Then firy expedition be my guide!“ 

Reſpect means, cautious prudence, that coolly weighs all” 

conſequences. So, in Troilus and Creffida, Act II. ſe. 1: 
« ——reaſon and reſped. 
© Make livers pale, and luſtihood dejet.” MAaLonzy 

4 Sad pauſe and deep regard beſeem the ſage ;) Sad, in an- 

cient language, is grave. So, in Much ado about Nothing: 
„The conference was /adly borne.” MALO NE. 

5 My part is youth, and beats theſe from the ſtage :] The poet 
ſeems to have had the conflicts between the Devil and the. 
Vice of the old moralities, in his thoughts, In theſe, the Vice 
was always victorious, and drove the Deyil off the ſtage, 

MALONE, 

My part is youth,] Probably the poet was thinking on. 


that” particular interlude intitled Luſty. Juventus. 


STEEVENS, 
6 ——herd/ul fear | 
I alno/t chok'd by unre/ted kit.) Thus the old copy. 
So, in X. Henry IV : _ 
„Aud yet we ventur'd, for the gain propos'd 
* Cho#'4 the reſpect of likely peril fear d. 
So alſo, Dryden : 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields return, 
« But docks and darnel choke-the rifing corn.“ 
The modern editions erroneouſly read : 
——clo0k'4 by unxeſiſted luſt. STEEVE NS, 
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Within his thought her heavenly image ſts, 
And in the ſelf-ſame ſeat fits tine: 
That eye which looks on her, confounds his wits:; 
That eye which him beholds, as more divine, 
Unto a view ſo falſe will nat incline; 
But with a pure appeal ſeeks to the heart, 
Which once corrupted, takes the worſer part; 


And therein heartens up his ſervile powers, 
Who, flatter'd by their leader's jocund ſhow, 
Stuff up his luſt, as minutes fill up hours ? ; 
And as their captain, ſo their pride doth grow, 
Paying more ſlaviſn tribute than they owe. 

By reprobate deſire thus madly led, 

The Roman lord marcheth to Lucrece' bed *®. 


z/ 


The locks between her chamber and his will, 

Each one by him enforc'd, retires his ward 5; 

But as they open, they all rate his ill, 

Which drives the creeping thief ta ſome regard“: 
The threſhold.grates. the door to have. him heard 2 ; 


Night- 


7 Stuff up kit lu, as minutes fill up hours; ] So, in Ki 
Henry 2 P. III 4 : n 
1 to ſee the rmAutes how they run, 
How many make the /ozr ſull-complete,” 
MALONE, 
% e Roman lord marcheth 1 LTucrece hed.) Thus the 
quarto 1594. The edition of 1616 reads march. 
| MALONE, 
9 —retires his ward;)] Thus the quarto, and the editions 
1898 and 1600, That of 1616, and the modern copies, read, 
unintelligibly: 
Each one by one enforc'd, recites his ward. 
Retires is 4 aws back. Retirer, Fr. So, in K. Ricard II: 
That he, cur hope, might have reti, his power.“ 
' | ALONE. 
Nich drives the crecping thief to ſome regard: ] Which 
makes him pauſe, and confeder what he is about to do, $9 
before : 
„Sad pauſe and deep regard beſeem the ſage,” 
-  MALONF, 
2 — #9 have him heard ;) That is, to diſcoyer him; to pro- 
claim his approach, MALONE, 
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Night-wandering weeſels * ſhriek, to ſee him there; 
They fright him, yet he ſtill purſues his fear. 


As each unwilling portal yields him way, 
Through little vents and crannies of the place 
The wind wars with his torch, to make him ſtay, 
And blows the ſmoke of it into his face, 
Extinguiſhing his conduct in this caſe * ; 
But his hot heart, which fond deſire doth ſcorch, 
Puffs forth another wind that fires the torch : 


And being lighted, by the light he ſpies 

Lucretia's glove, wherein her needle ſticks; 

He takes it from the ruſhes where it liess; 

And priping it, the neeld his finger pricks“: 

As who ſhould fay, this glove to wanton tricks , 
8 


3 Night-wandring weeſels brick, &.] The property of the 
wweeſel is to ſuck eggs. To this circumſtance our author alludes 
in As you like it: I ſuck melancholy out of a ſong, as a 
weeſel ſucks eggs.” Again, in Ming Henry V: 

EFor once the eagle England being in prey, 
To her unguarded neſt the wee/e/ Scot 
Comes ſneaking, and ſo /ucks her princely a 
Perhaps the poet meant to intimate, that even animals intent 
on matrimonial plunder, gave the alarm at ſight of a more 
powerful invader of the nuptial bed. But this is mere idle 
conjecture. STEEVENS. 

4 Extinguiſhing his conduct in this caſe;] Conduct for con- 

ductor. So, in Romeo and Juliet, Act V. 1c. i: 
© Come, bitter conduct, come, unſavoury guide. 
MALONE. 

He takes it from the raſhes where it lies,] The apartments 
in England being ſtrewed with ruſhes in our authour's time, 
he has given Lucretia's chamber the ſame covering, The 
contemporary poets, however, were equally inattentive. to 
propriety. Thus Marlowe in his Hero and Leander: 

« She fearing on the 7u/fes to be flung, 
„ Striv'd with redoubled ſtrength.” MALON R. 

6 And griping it, the neeld his have picks :] Nel for 
needle. Our authour has the ſame abbreviation in his. Pericles: 

„Deep clerks ſhe dumbs, aud with her nes/{ compoſes 
Nature's own ſhape—.” : 
Again, in A Mixtſummer-Night's Dream: 
Have with. our neeldi created both one flower.” 
MALaxx. 
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Is not inur'd; return again in haſte ; 
Thou ſeeſt our miſtreſs? ornaments are chaſte, 


But all theſe poor forbiddings could not ſtay him; 
He in the worſt ſenſe conſtrues their denial : 
The doors, the wind, the glove, that did delay him, 
He takes for accidental things of trial ; 
Or as thoſe bars which ſtop the hourly dial ; 
Who with a ling'ring ſtay his courſe doth let “, 
Till every minute pays the hour his debt. 


So, ſo, quoth he, theſe lets attend the time, 
Like little frofts that ſometime threat the ſpring, 
To add a more rejoicing to the prime *, 
And give the ſneaped birds more cauſe to ſing * : 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing ; 
Huge —_ high winds, ſtrong pirates, ſhelves an& 
ands, 28 
The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands. 


Now is he come unto the chamber-door, 
That ſhuts him from the heaven of his thought , 
Which with a yielding latch, and with no more, 
Hath barr'd him from the bleſſed thing he ſought. 
So from himfelf impiety hath wrought, 
That for his prey to pray he doth begin ?,. 
As if the heayens ſhould countenance his fin. n 
ut 


7 —hs courſe doth let,] To let, in ancient language, is 79 
ohtruct, to retard, So, in Hamlet: 
+ — I'll make a ghoſt of him that lets me.“ 
8 | MALONE, 
J ad a more rejoicing to the prime,] That is, a greater 
rejoicing: So, in XK. Richard II: 
To make a more requital of your loves.“ 
The prime is the ring. ALONE, | 
9 And give the \ncaped birds —) Sneaped is checked, So, 
Falſtaff, in XK. Henry IV. P. II:“ My lord, I will not under- 


80 1 without reply.“ MALONE. 


1 it /huts him from the heaven of his thought,) So, in 
The Comedy of Errors : 
My food, my fortune, and my ſweet hope's aim, 
My ſole earth's heawven—.” ALONE, 
2 That for his prey to pray he doth begin,] A jingle not lefs 
diſguſting occurs in Ovid's narration of the ſame event: 
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But in the midſt of his unfruitful prayer, 

Having ſolicited the eternal power 

That his foul thoughts might compaſs his fair fair ?, 

And they would ſtand aufpicious to the hour “, 

Even there he ſtarts: - quoth he, I muſt deflower ; 
The powers to whom I pray, abhor this fact, 
How can they then aſl me in the act? 


Then Love and Fortune be my gods, my guide ! 
My will is back'd with reſolution : > 
Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be tried, 
The blackeſt fin is clear'd with abfolution 5 ; 
Againſt love's fire fear's froſt hath diſſolution, 
The eye of heaven is out 5, and miſty night 
Covers the ſhame that follows ſweet delight. 1 
18 


% Hoſtis ut hoſpes init penetralia Collatina.“ 
Prey was formerly always ſpelt pray. MALONE, 

3 —might compaſs his fair fair,] His fair beauty, Fair, it 
has been already obſerved, was ancieutly uſed as a ſubſtan- 
tive, MLONE. 

And they would land auſpicious to the hour,) This falſe 
concord perhaps owes its introduction to the rhime. In the 
ſecond line = > ſtanza one deity only is invoked ; in the 
fourth line he talks of more. We muſt therefore either ac- 
Enowledge the want of grammar, or read: 

And ke would ſtand auſpicious to the hour, &c. 

STEEVENS, 

The ſame inaccuracy is found in King Richard III: 

Richard yet lives, kelPs black intelligencer, 

„Only reſerv'd tkerr factor, to buy ſouls, 

And ſend them thither.“ 
Again, in the ſame play. Act I. ſc. iii: 

© If heaven have any grievous plague in ſtore, 

O, let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, MALowne. 

5 'The blackeſt /n is cl/ear'd with abſolution ;] The oftavo, 
1616, and the modern editions, reads: 

Black ſin is clear'd with abſolution. 
Our authour has here rather prematurely made Tarquin a diſ- 
Ciple of modern Rome, MALoONE. 
5s The eye of heaven—] So, in K. Richard II: 
All places that the eye of heaven viſits.“ 


STEEVE Ns, 


Again, in Romeo and Juliet: : : 
No ere the ſun advance his burning eye—”. 
; MALONE, 
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This ſaid, his guilty hand pluck'd up the latch, 
And with his knee the door he opens wide : 
The dove ſleeps faſt that this night-owl will catch: 
Thus treaſon works ere traitors be eſpy'd. 
Who ſees the lurking ſerpent, ſteps aſide; 
But ſhe, ſound fleeping, fearing no fuch thing, 
Lies at the mercy of his mortal ſting. 


Into the chamber wickedly he ſtalks 7, 

And gazeth on her yet-unſtained bed. 

The curtains being cloſe, about he walks, 

Rolling his greedy eye-balls in his head : 

By their high treaſon is his heart miſled ; 
Which gives the watch-word to his hand full ſoon *, 
To draw the cloud that hides the fitver moon. 


Look, as the fair and firy-pointed ſun ?, 

Ruſhing from forth a cloud, bereaves our ſight z 

Even fo, the-curtain drawn, his eyes begun 

To wink, being blinded with a greater light: 

Whether it is, that ſhe reflects ſo bright, ant 
at 


7 Into the chamber wickedly he ſtalks,] That the poet meant 
by the word fall to convey the notion, not of a boiſterous, 
but quiet, movement, appears from a ſubſequent patlage : 

For in the dreadful dark of deep midnight, 
«© With ſhining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light, 
And ſoftly cry'd—— ” 
Thus alſo, in a preceding ſtanza : | 


Which drives the creeping thief to ſome regard.“ 
Again, in Cymbeline : 

„Our Tarquin thus FE 

Did. /oftly preſs the rufhes, ere he waken'd 

The chattity he wounded.“ 

A perſon apprehenſive of being diſcovered, naturally takes 
long ſteps, the ſooner to arrive at his point, whether be is ap- 
proaching or retiring, and thus ſhorten the moments of dau- 
ger. MALONE. 

* Which gives the watch word to his hand full ſoon,) The 
octa vo, 1616, reads tos ſoon, MALONE. 6 
2 ſun, ] I would read: fire ypointed. S0, 

Aton: - 

Under a ar-pointi ramid.“ STEEVE Ns. 

I fuppoſe the 24 readin 3 right, becauſe in Shak- 

ſpeare's edition the word is ſpelt ferie-pointed, MAL ONE 
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That dazzleth them, or elſe ſome ſhame ſappoſed ; 
Bur blind they are, and keep themſelves enclofed. 


O, had they in that darkſome priſon died, 

Then had they ſeen the period of their ill! 

Then Collatine again, by Lucrece' ſide, 

In his clear bed * might have repoſed ſtill: 

But they muſt ape, this bleſſed league to kill; 
And holy-thoughted Lucrece to their ſight 
Muſt fell her joy, her life, her world's delight. 


Her lily hand her roſy cheek lies under ?, 
Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiſs 5; 
Who, therefore angry, ſeems to part in ſunder, 
. Swelling 


In hit clear bed -] Clear is pure ſpotleſs. MALONE. 
2 - her roſy cheek lies under.) Thus the firſt copy, The edi- 
tion of 1509 and the ſubſequent impreiſions have c/eeks. 


Ma LONE, 
3 Her lily hand her roſy cheek lies under, 

Cozrning the pillow of a lawful kiſs ;] Among the poems 
of Sir John Suckling, (who is ſaid to have been a great ad- 
mirer of our authour,) is one entitled, A Supplement of an im- 
perfett Copy of Verſes o Mr. William Shakeſpeare ; which be- 
gins with theſe lines, ſomewhat varied, We can hardly ſup- 
poſe that Suckling would have called a paſſage extracted from 
a regular poem an imperfe&t copy of verſes. Perhaps Shak- 
ſpeare i the lines quoted below (of which Sir John 
might have had a manuſcript copy) on ſome occaſion previ- 
ous to the publication of his Lucrece, and afterwards uſed 
them in this poem, with ſome variation. Ina ſubſequent 
page the reader will find ſome verſes that appear to have been 
written before Venus and Adonis was compoled, of which, in 
like manner, the leading thoughts were afterwards employed 
in that poem. This ſuppoſed fragment is thus ſupplied by 
r 1 orion variations are diſtinguiſhed by Italick cha- 
racters: | , 


, | 
One of her hands one of her cheeks lay under, 
* Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiſs; 
** Whick therefore well d, and ſeem'd to part aſunder, 
As angry to be robb'd of ſuck a bliſs : 
* The one look'd pale, and for revenge did long, 
Mile t'other ye *cauſe it had done the wrong”? 
4 I. 
„ Out of the bed the other fair hand was, 
On à green /attin quilt ; whoſe perfect white 2 
00 
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Swelling on either ſide, to want his bliſs ; 
Between whoſe hills her head intombed is: 
Where, like a virtuous monument, ſhe lies , 


To be admir'd of lewd unhallow'd eyes. 


Without the bed her other fait hand was, 

On the green coverlet ; whoſe perfect white - 

Show'd like an April daiſy on the graſs, 

With pearly ſweat, reſembling dew of night 5. 

Her eyes, like marigolds, had ſheath'd their light ; "ap 
n 


© Look'd like a daiſy in @ field of graſs &, 

„And ſhew'd like unmelt ſnow unto the ſight : 
There lay this pretty perdue, ſafe to keep 
«« The reſt o' the - lay faſt aſleep. 


« Her eyes (and therefore it was night) cloſe laid, 
«« Strove to impriſon beauty till the morn ; 
** But yet the doors were of ſuch fine ſtuff made, 
« That it broke through and ſhew'd itſelf in ſcorn; 
«« Throwing a kind of light about the place, 
„Which turn'd to ſmiles ſtill as't came near her face. 
IV. 
Her beams, which ſome dull men call'd hair, divided 
Part with her cheeks, part with her lips, did ſport ; 
«© But theſe, as rude, her breath put by ſtill ; ſome Þ 
„ Wiſelier downward ſought ; but falling ſhort, 
Curl'd back in rings, and ſeem'd to turn again, 
Jo bite the part ſo unkindly held them in.“ 
| MA4LONE, 
4 Where, like a Tirtuous monument, e lies,] On our an- 
cient monuments the heads of the perſons repreſented are com- 
monly repoſed on plows. Our author has nearly the ſame 
image in Cymbeline : 
| And be her ſenſe but as a monument, 
Thus in a chapel lying.” STEEVE NS, 
Again, in Als Well that Ents Vell: 
Lou are no woman, but a ;onument. MALONE, 
5 With pearly ſweat, reſembling dew of night.] So, Dryden: 
And ſleeping flow'rs beneath the nght-dew ſweat. 
| STEEVE NS, 


* Thus far (ſays Suckling) Shakeſpeare. 
+ Suckling probably wrote divide in the former lines; and 


ere 
x But theſe, as rude, by her breath put ſtill aGde,—” 


* 
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And, canopied in darkneſs, ſweetly lay *, 
Till they might open to adorn the day. 


Her hair, like golden threads, play'd with her breath ; 
O modeſt wantons! wanton modeſty ! 
Showing life's triumph ꝰ in the map of death *, 
And death's dim look in life's mortality : 
Each in her ſleep themſelves ſo beautify, 
As if between them twain there were no ſtriſe =, 


But that life liv'd in death, and death in life. 


Her breaſts, like ivory globes circled with blue, 
A pair of maiden worlds unconquered *, 
Save of their lord, no bearing yoke they knew ?, 
And him by oath they truly honoured 3, 


Theſe worlds in Tarquin new ambition bred ; 
Who, 


6 Her eyes, like marigolit, had /heath'd their light, 

3 And, canopied in darkneſs, ſweetly lay, &.] So, in Om- 
eline: : 

„Ihe flame o' the taper 

„ Bows towards her, and would underpeep her lids, 
Jo ſee the encloſed Ag,, now canopred © 

Under theſe windows,” MALoNE. 

Showing 4fe's triumph—) The octavo, 1616, reads 
Showring, MALONE. 

i the map of death,] So, in King Richard II: 

Thou map of honour,” STEEVENS, 
9 As if between them twain there were no ſtrife, 
But that life liv'd in death, and death in life.] So, in 
Macbeth : . 
+ That death and naturs do contend about them, 
Whether they /ve or die.” STEBVEN 
Again, in Alls Well that Ents Nell: 
„Nature and ſickneſs 
** Debate it at their leiſure,” MALONE. 

A fair of maiden worlds unconguered,] Maiden worlds ! 
How happeneth this, friend Collatine, when Lucretia hath ſo 
long lain by thy fide? Verily, it infinuateth thee 2 —2 

NE R. 
2 Save of their lord, no bearing yoke they kniw,] So, Ovid, 
eſcribing Lucretia in the ſame fituation : 
« Effugiet ? poſitis urgetur pectora palmis, 
« Nunc primum externi pectora tacta manu.” 
N M A L 0 NE. 
And him by oath they truly honoured.) Alluding to the an- 
cient practice of ſwearing domeſticks into ſervice, So, in 
Cymbeline : 
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Who, like a foul uſurper, went about 
From this fatr throne to heave the owner out“. 


What could he ſee, but mightily he noted ? 
What did he note, but ſtrongly he defir'd ? 
What he beheld, on that he firmly doted, 
And in his will his wilful eye he tir'd 5. 
With more than admiration he admir'd 

Her azure veins, her alabaſter ſkin, 

Her coral lips, her ſnow-white dimpled chin. 


As the grim lion fawneth o'er his prey, 
Sharp hunger hy the conqueſt ſatisfied, 
So o'er this ſleeping ſoul doth Tarquin flay 
His rage of luſt, by gazing qualified“; 
Slack'd, not ſuppreſs'd ; for ſtanding by her ſide, 
His eye, which late this mutiny reſtrains, 


Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins : 


And they, like ſtraggling ſlaves for pillage fighting, 
Obdurate vailals, fell exploits eſſecling 7, 
In bloody death and raviſnment delighting, 


« Her ſerwants are all urn and honourable.” 
STEEVE Ns. 

The maetrimonal oath was, I believe, alone in our au- 
thour's thoughts. MALo NE. 

+ —f9 heave the owner out.) So, in a ſubſequent ſtanza : 

60 1 fghs, like whirlwinds, labour hence te heave 
thee,” 
The oQavo, 1616, and the modern editions, read: 
to kave'the owner out. MALONE. 

5 And in his will ſas willful eye ke rd.) This may mean 
Ile glutted his lu/tful eye in the imagination of what he hal rt- 
ſetved to do. To tire is a term in falcenry. So, in Hey wood's 
Rape of Lucrece : ** Mult with keen fang tire upon thy fleſh.” 
Perhaps we ſhould read And or his will, &e. STEEVENS. 

6 by gaming qualified :] i. e. ſoftened, abuted, dimi- 
mniſhed. So, in The Merchant of Venice: 
„ I have heard 
*« Your grace hath ta'en great pains to gui 
His tigotous courſes.“ SrEHEVENCS. 
Again, in Omella: I have drunk but one cup to-night, 
and that was craftily gualiſed too,” MALONSS . 
7 —fellexphitreffing,} Perhaps we ſhould read —afe ing. 
| | \ STEE aro 


i- 
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Nor children's tears, nor mothers' groans reſpecting, 


Swell in their pride, the onſet ſtill expecting: 


Anon his beating heart, alarum ftrikin 


Gives the hot charge, and bids them do their liking, 


His dramming heart chears up his burning eye, 
His eye commends the leading to his hand; 

His hand, as proud of ſuch a dignity, 

Smoking with pride, march'd on to make his ſtand 


On her bare breaſt, the heart of all her land® ; 


Whoſe ranks of blue veins, as his hand did ſcale, 
Left their round turrets deſtitute and pale. 


They muftering to the quiet cabinet 
Where their dear governeſs and lady lies, 
Do tell her ſhe is dreadfully beſet, 
And fright her with ae of Ao of their cries: 
She, much amaz'd, breaks ope her lock d- up eyes, 
Vor. XV. G Who, 


The preceding line, and the two that follow, ſupport, I 
think, the old reading. Tarquin only expeds the onſet ; 
dut the flaves here mentioned do not et or meditate fell 
exploits, they are ſuppoſed to be actually emphyed in carnage; 

* for pillage fighting, 

Nor children's tears, nor mothers? 
Ihe ſubſequent line, 

Swell in their pride, the onſet Kill eæpecting.— 
refers, not to the faves, but to Tarquin's veins, MALONE, 

* Gives the kat charge, —] So, in Hamlet: 

0 proclaim no ſhame, 
* When the compullive ardour gives the charge.“ 
| STEEVENS. 

9 His eye commends the leading to lus hand ;] To cone 
in dur authour's time ſometimes ignified do commut, aud lis 
that ſenſe here. So, in The Winter's Tale 

* —co-mmend it ſtrangely to ſome place, 
Where chance may nurſe, or end it,” 
Again, in King Richard II: 
His glittering arms he will commend to ruſt.” 
MaLonr. 

1 On her bare breaſt, the heart of all her laud;] So, in Au- «7 

'ony and Cleopatra: | 
* —the very heart of los.” _ 

Again, in Hamlet : | } 
* I will wear him | U 

In my heart's core, ey, in my heart of heart.“ * ; 


groans reſpefing.” 


. 


MacoxE, 
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Who, peeping forth this tumult to behold, 
Are by his flaming torch dimm'd and controll'd, 


Imagine her as one in dead of night 

From forth dull ſleep by dreadful fancy waking, 

That thinks ſhe hath beheld ſome gaſtly ſprite, 

W hoſe grim aſpect ſets every joint a ſhaking ; 

What terrour 'ris ! but ſhe, in worſer taking, 
From ſleep diſturbed, heedfully doth view 
'The ſight which makes ſup d terror true 2. 


Wrapp'd and confounded in a thouſand fears, 
Like to a new-kill'd bird ſhe trembling lies 3; 
She dares not look; yet, winking, there appears 
Quick-ſhifting anticks, ugly in her eyes: 
Such ſhadows are the weak brain's forgeries * ; 
Who, angry that the eyes fly from their lights s, 
In darkneſs daunts them with more dreadful fights. 


His hand, that yet remains upon her breaſt, 
(Rude ram, to batter ſuch an ivory wall !) 


May feel her heart (poor citizen !) diſtreſs'd, 
Wounding 


2 The feht which makes ſuppoſed terror true.) The octa vo, 
1616, and the modern editions, read: 
— which makes ſuppoſed terror rue. MALO NE. 
3 Wrapp'd aul confounded in a thouſand fears, 
I ike io a new-kill'd bird /he trembling hes; ] So Ovid, de- 
{cribing Lucretia in the ſame ſituation : 
++ Hla nihil; neque enim vocem vireſque loquendi 
Aut aliquid toto pectore mentis habet. 
Sed tremit—,” MALONE. 
4 Such hatows are the weak brain's forgeries;] So, in A 
Mi ilummer-Night's Dream: | 
*+* Theſe are the forgertes of jealouſy.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in Hamlet: | 
his is the very coinage of your brain: 
This bod:lefs creation ecſtacy 
ls very cunning in.” MALONE, 
s —the eyes fly from their lights,) We meet with this con- 
ceit again in Julius Ceſar : 
His coward /zps did from their colour fly.” 
STEEVENS, 
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Wounding itſelf to death, riſe up and fall, 

Beating her bulk, that his hand ſhakes withal ô. 
This moves in him more rage, and leſſer pity, 
To make the breach, and enter this fweer city 7, 


Firſt, like a trampet, doth his tongue begin 

To ſound a parley to his heartleſs foe; | 

Who o'er the white ſheet peers her whiter chin“, 

The reaſon of this raſh alarm to know, 

Which he by dumb demeanour ſeeks to ſhow ; 
But ſhe with vehement prayers urgeth ſtill, 
Under what colour he commits this ill. 


Thus he replies : The colour in thy face ? 
(That even for anger makes the lily pale, 
And the red roſe bluſh at her own diſgrace ,) 


G 2 Shall 
6 Beating her bulk, that his han! Sales withal.) Bulk is 


frequently uſed by our authour, and other ancient writers, , 
for bo ly, So, in Hamlet: | 
As it did ſeem to ſhatter all his Sul, = 
« And end his being,” MLO NR. 
7 To make the breach, and enter this fweet city.] So, in our 
authour's Lover's Complaint : 
And long upon theſe terms I held my city, 
„Till thus he *gan he/fege me.“ 
Again, in Al's Well that Ends Mell: —marry, in blowing 
him down again, with the breach yourſelves made, you loſe 
your city,” MALoN R. 
o er the white /heet peers her whiter chin,)] So, in Cym- 
beling : 
00 ſreſh lily, 
* And whiter than the ſheets.“ MALONE, 
So, Otway, in Venice Preſerved : . 
© —in virgin ſheets, 
White as her boſom.” STEEVENS, 
9 Under what colour he Commits this 111. 
Thus he replies: The colour in thy face—) The ſame play 
on the ſame words occurs in K. Henry . P. II: 
++ —this that you heard, was but a colour. 
Shal. A colour, I fear, that you will die in, fir John.“ 
: STEE VE NS, 
1 And the red roſe bluſh at her own diſgrace,] A thought 
ſome what ſimilar occurs in May's Supplement to Lucan : 
; 2 labra rebenus 
Non roſea æquaret, nifi primo vita fuiſſet, - 
Et pudor augeret quem dat natura ruborem,” 


STEEVE NS, 
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Shall plead for me, and tell my loving tale : 
Under that colour am I come to ſcale 
Thy never-conquer'd fort *; the fault is thine, 
For thoſe thine eyes betray thee unto imine. 


Thus I foreſtall thee, if thon mean to chide : 

Thy beauty hath enſnar'd thee to this night, 

Where thou with patience muſt my will abide ; 

My will that marks thee for my earth's delight 2, 

Which I to — ſought with all my might; 
But as reproof and reaſon beat it dead, 


By thy bright beauty was it newly bred. 


I ſee what croſſes my attempt will bring; 
I know what thorns the growing roſe defends ; 


I think the honey guarded with a ſting 3; 
All this, beforehand, counſel comprehends : 
Bur will is deaf, and hears no heedful friends ; 


Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty, 
And dotes on what he looks +, gainſt Low or duty, 


I have debated , even in my ſoul, 
What wrong, what ſhame, what ſorrow I ſhall breed; 


But nothing can affection's courſe control, | 


Or 


* Under that colour am I come to ſcale 
Thy never-conquet”d fort :] So, in Marlowe's Hero and 
Leander : 
« —every limb did, as a ſouldier ſtout, 
„ Defend the fort, and keep the foe-man out: 
For though the riſing ivory mount he /ca/, 
Which is with azure circling lines empal'd, 
Much like a globe,” &c. 
Me have had in a former ſtanza— 
Her eas like ivory 2lobes circled with blue,” 
; MAatoNeE, 
my earth's delight,) So, in The Comedy of Errors: 
My ſole earth's heaven,” STEEVEXNS. 
3 I think the honey guarded with a ting ;] Iam aware that 
the honey is guarded with a ſting. MaLoxs, 
on what he looks,) i. e. on what he looks on. Many in- 


-{tances of this inaccuracy are found in our authour's plays. 
MaLloNeE. 


+ I fee what croſſe 
ve debated, &c.] On theſe ſtanzas Dr, Young might 
have 
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Or ſtop the headlong fury of his ſpeed. 


| know repentant tears enſue the deed ; 
Reproach, diſdain, and deadly enmity ; 
Yet ſtrive I to einbrace mine infamy. 


This ſaid, he ſhakes aloft his Roman blade, 
Which, like a faulcon rowering in-the ſkies, 
C- cheth the fol below with his wings' thade 5, 
Whoſe crooked beak threats, if he mount he dies: 
So under his inſulting falchion lies » 

Harmleſs Lucretia, marking what he tells, 

With trembling fear, as fowl hear faulcons' bells 5: 


Lucrece, quoth he, this night I muſt enjoy thee : 
If thou deny, then force muſt work my way, 
For in thy bed I purpoſe to deſtroy thee ; | 
That done, ſome worthleſs ſlave of thine Þ'll ſlay, 
To kill thine honour with thy life's decay; 
And in thy dead arms do I mean to place him, 
Swearing I flew him, ſeeing thee embrace. him, 


have founded the lines with which he diſmiſſes the prince of” 
Egypt, who is preparing to commit a ſimilar act of violeuce, 
at the end of the third act of Bufris : 

Deſtruction full of tranſport! Lo I come 

« Swift on the wing to meet my certain doom: 

*© I know the danger, and I know the ſhame ;. 

„But, like our phoenix, in ſo rich a flame. 

I plunge triumphant my devoted head, 

And dote on death in that luxurious bed.” STEEy, 

lite a faulcon towering in the ſkies, ; 
j Coucheth the fowl below—}] So, in Meaſure for Mea- 
ure : 

Nips youth i' th' head, and follies doth enmew 

As faulcon doth the fow!.” 

I am not certain but that we ſhould read— Ce. To 
couck the fowl may, however, mean, to make it couch; 
as to brave a man, in our author's language, ſignifies either 
to 77/ult him, or to make him brave, 1. e. fine, So, in The 
Taming of the Shrew : ** —thou haſt brav'd many men 
brave not me, Petruchio is ſpeaking to the taylor. 

STEEVENS, 
E 1 n hear faulcons' bells.) So, in King Henry VT. 
* —not he that loves him beſt 
« Dares ſtir a wing, if Warwick /akes his Bells.” 
STEEVENs. 
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So thy ſurviving huſband ſhall remain 
The ſcornful mark of every open eye 7 ; 
Thy kinſmen hang their heads at this diſdain, 
Thy iſſue blurr'd with nameleſs baſtardy *® : 
And thou, the authour of their obloquy, 
Shalt have thy treſpaſs cited up in rhimes ?, 
And ſung by children in ſucceeding times. 


But if thou yield, I reft thy ſecret friend: 
The fault unknown is as a thought unacted; 
A little harm, done to a great good end, 

For lawful policy remains enacted. 

The poiſonous funple ſometimes is compacted 


In 


The ſcornful mark of every open ce; ] So, in Othello: 
„A fixed figure for the time of ſcorn.” STEEVE NS, 
8 Thy 1fſue blurr'd with nameleſs baſtardy :] So, in the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona : ** That's as much as to ſay ard vir- 
tues, that indeed know not their father's names, and there- 
fore have no names,” The poet calls baſtardy nameleſs, be- 
cauſe an illegitimate child has no name by inheritance, be- 
ing conſidered by the law as nullius filius, MALONE, 
9 Shalt have thy treſpaſs cited wp in rhimes,] So, in King 
Henry IV. P. I: 
He made a bluſhing##al of his faults.” 
Again, in The Two Gentlemep of Verona : 
for we cite our faults.” STEEVEXS, 
1 Shalt have thy nee cited up in rhimes, 
And ſung by children in ſucceeding times.] So, in King 
Richard III: ; 
hence we looked towards England, 
And cited up a thouſand heavy times.“ 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
„ Saucy lictors 
« Will catch at us like ſtrumpets, and ſcald rhimers 
„ Ballad us out o' tune, 
Qui me commorit, (melius non tangere, clamo,) 
Flebit, et inſignis tota cantabitur urbe.“ Hor. 
Thus elegantly imitated by Pope: 
+ Whoc'er offends, at ſome unlucky time 
Slides into verſe, and hitches in a rhime; 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the ſad burthen of ſame merry ſong.” 
MAarovet, 
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In a pure compound a; being ſo applied, 
His venom in effect is purified. 


Then for thy huſband and thy children's ſake, 
Tender my ſuit 3: bequeath not to their lot 
The ſhame that from them no device can take, 
The blemiſh that will never be forgot; | 
Worſe than a ſlaviſh wipe *, or birth-hour's blot ;: 
For marks deſcried in men's nativity 
Are nature's faults, not their own infamy *.. 


Here with a cockatrice' dead-killing eye “, 
He rouſeth up himſelf, and makes a pauſe ; 
While ſhe, the picture of pure piety, 
Eike 


? Ina 2 compounl—] Thus the quarto. The edition oft 
1616 reads: 
* In pure any ry aſe MALONE.. 
A thought ſomewhat ſimilar oecurs in Romeo and Juliet: 
* Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower 
© Poiſon hath reſidence, and medicine power.” STEEV.. 
Tender my ſuit :—-] Cheriſh, regard my ſuit. So, iu 
Hamlet: 
* Tender yourſelf more * MALoxx. 
4 Worſe than a laviſh wipe,] More diſgraceful than the 
brand with which ſlaves were marked, MALONE. 
Ss —or hirth-hours blot :] So, in King John: 
* If thou that bid'ſt me be content, wert grim, 
* Ugly and flanderougto thy mother's womb, 
** Full of unpleafing blots, and fightleſs ſtains, — 
Patch'd with foul moles and eye-offending marks, 
© I would not care.“ 
It appears that in Shakſpeare's time the arms of baſtards 
were diſtinguiſhed by ſome kind of 5%. Thus, in the play 
above quoted : 
To laok into the bolts and ſtains of right.” | 
But in the paſſage now before us, thoſe corporal blemiſhes- 
with which children are ſometimes born, ſeem alone to have 
been in our authour's contemplation, MALOXNE, 
s For marks de/cried in men's nativity 
Are nature's faults, not their own infamy.] So, in Hamlet: 
That for ſome vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth (wherein they are not guilty )—. 
I; STEEVE NS, 
5 Fears a cockatrice" dead killing eye,] So, in Romeo and 
ultet : 
From the death-4artin? eye of cockatrice,” STERV. 
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Like a white hind under the grype's ſharp claws “, 


Pleads in a wilderneſs, where are no laws, 
To the rough beaſt that knows no gentle right, 
Nor aught obeys but his foul appetite. 


Look, when a black-ſac'd cloud the world doth threat s, 

In his dim miſt the aſpiring mountains hiding, 

From earth's dark womb ſome gentle guſt doth get, 
Which 


8 Ike a whate hind under the grype's arp claws,] So, in 

King Richard III: pe 

Ah me! I ſee the ruin of my houſe; 

« The Heger now hath ſeiz'd the gentle hind,” 
All the modern editions read: 
beneath the gripe's ſharp claws, 
The quarto, 1594, has: 

Like a white hinde under the grype's ſharp claws— 
The gryphon was meant, which in our authour's time was 
uſually written grype, or gripe, MALONE. 

The gripe is 3 the griffin. See Cotgrave's Didtion- 
ary, and Mr, Reed's improved edition of Doeftey's old Plays, 
Vol. I. p. 124, where gripe ſeems to be uſed for wultur : 

* . — wheele, i 3 
« Or cruell gripe to gnaw my growing harte. 
a font Ferrex and Porrex, 
It was alſo a term in the hermetick art. Thus, in B. Jonſon's 
Alchems/t : 
© —let the water in glaſs E be filter'd, 
And put into the gripe's egg.” 

As griffe is the French word for a claw, perhaps anciently 
thoſe birds which are remarkable for griping their prey in 
their talons, were occaſionally called gripes. STEEVE NS, 

Look, when a black-fac'd cloud the world doth threat, ] 
The quarto, 1594, reads: But when, &c, For the emenda- 
tion I am reſponſible, 

But was evidently a miſprint; there being no oppoſition 
LO between this and the preceding paſſage, We had 

efore : 

Tool, as the fair and firy-pointed ſun.— 

Even /o — 
Again, in a ſubſequent ſtanza, we have: 
Joo, as the full- fed hound, &c. 
* $9 ſurfeit-taking Tarquin—” 
Again, in Venus and Alonts : 
ook, how the world's poor people are amaz'd,— 
So ſhe with fearful eyes.—” MALONE, 
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Which blows theſe pitchy vapours from their biding, 
Hindering their ne 26 fall by this dividing ; - 

So his unhallow'd haſte her words delays, 

And moody Pluto winks while Orpheus plays. 


Yet, foul night-waking cat, he doth but dally, 
While in his hold-faft foot the weak mouſe panteth : 
Her ſad behaviour feeds his vultur folly “, 
A ſwallowing gulf thateven in plenty wanteth : 
His ear her prayers admits, but his heart granteth 
No penetrable entrance to her plaining : 
Tears harden luſt, though marble wear with raining. 


Her pity-pleading eyes are ſadly fix'd 

In As 9 Ne of bis face ? ;- 

Her modeſt eloquence with ſighs is mix'd, 

Which to her oratory adds more grace. 

She puts the period often from his place; 
And 'midft the ſentence ſo her accent breaks, 
That twice ſhe doth begin 3, ere once ſhe ſpeaks, 


She c6njures him by high almighty Jove, 
Ey knighthood, gentry, and ſweet triendſhip's oath, 
By her untimely tears, her huſband's love, 
By holy human law, and common troth, 
By heaven and earth, and all the power of both, 
That to his borrow'd bed he make retire, 
And ſtoop to honour, not to foul deſüre. 


hd ER Quoth 


is vultur folly,] Folly is uſed here, as it is in the ſacred 
writings, for depravity of mind. So alſo, in Othello: 
| She turn'd to fo, and ſhe was a whore.” MALo NE. 
2 In the remorſeleſs wrinkles of his ſace;] Remor/ſeleſs is 
priideſs. MALOSE, 
3 She puts the period often from his place, 
And ' maidit the ſentence ſ% her accent breaks, 
3 That twice /he doth begin, ] So, in 4 Milſummer Nights 
FEam :* 
Make periods in the mid of ſentences, 
Throttle their practis'd accent in their fears, 
© And in concluſion dum bly have broke off,“ &c. 


STEEYE Ns, 
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Quoth ſhe, reward not hoſpitality - 
With ſuch black payment as thou haſt pretended 3; 
Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee ; 
Mar not the thing that cannor be amended ; 
End thy ill aim, before thy ſhoot be ended“: 
He is no woodman, that doth bend his bow 
To ſtrike a poor unſeaſonable doe. 


My huſband is thy friend, for his ſake ſpare me ; 
Thyſelf art mighty, for thine own ſake leave me; 
Myſelf a weakling, do not then enſnare me: 
Thau look'ft not like deceit ; do not deceive me: 
My fighs, like whirlwinds, labour hence to heave thee: 
If ever man were moy'd with woman's moans, 
Be moved with my tears, my ſighs, my groans ; 


All 


+4 reward not hoſpitality, &c.] So, in Xing Lear: 
Emy A/pitable favours 
* You ſhould not ruſfle thus,” STEEVE Ns. 
5 —pretended ;] i.e. propoſed to thyſelf, So, in Macbeth : 
Alas the day! 
* What good could they Pretend 2” STEREVENCS. 

s End thy ill aim, before thy ſhoot be ended :] It is manifeſt 
from the context, that the authour intended the word /Þoof to 
be taken in a double ſenſe ; ſuit and ſhoot being in his time 
pronounced alike, So, in The London Prodigal, 1605: 

© But there's the other black-browes, a ſhrood girl, 
© She hath wit at will, and /Zuters two or three.“ 
Again, in The Puritan, a Comedy, 1607 : 
Enter the Sutors. 

„Are not theſe archers — what do you call them— 

ſhooters,” &c, | 

Again, in Lilly's Euphues and his England, 1580: There 
was a lady in Spaine, who after the death of her father had 
three /uters, and yet never a good archer,” &c. MALONE. 

I adhere to the old reading, nor apprehend the leaſt equi- 
vegue, A fentiment nearly parallel occurs in Macbeth : 

« the murd'rous ſhaft that's ſhot, | 
b Hath not yet lighted.“ 

He is no weod-man that doth bend his bone, 
very ſtrongly ſupports my opinion, STEEVE NS. 

j here is no doubt that ot was one of the ideas intended 
to be conveyed. It is, in my apprehenſion, equally clear, 
that the /uif or ſolicitation of a lover was alſo in our authour's 
thoughts. Shoot (the pronunciation of the two words being 


grauted to be the ſame) ſuggells both ideas, —The paſſage 
quoted 
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All which together, like a troubled ocean, 
Beat at thy rocky and wreck-threat'ning heart, 
To ſoften it with their continual motion; 
For ſtones diſſolv'd to water do convert. 
O, if no harder than a ſtone thou art, 
Melt at my teats, and be com paſſionate! 
Soſt pity enters at an iron gate 7”. 


In Tarquin's likeneſs I did entertain thee : 
Haſt thou put on his ſhape to do him ſhame ? 
To all the hoſt of heaven I complain me, 
Thou wrong'ft his honour, wound'ſt his princely name. 
Thou art not what thou ſeem'ſt; and if the ſame, 
Thou ſeem'ſt not what thou art, a god, a king; 
For kings like gods ſhould govern every thing. 


How will thy ſhame be ſeeded in thine age, 
When thus thy vices bud before thy ſpring * ? 
If in thy hope thou dar'ſt do ſuch outrage, 
What dar'ſt thou not, when once thou art a king“? 
O, be remember de, no outrageous thing 
From 


quoted from Macbeth, in the preceding note, does not, as I 
conceive, prove any thing. The word ot has there its uſual 
fignification, and no double meaning coul have been intended. 
MALOXNE. 
7 Soft pity enters at an iron gate.)]. Meaning, I ſuppoſe, the 
gates of a priſon. STEEBVE NS, 
8 How abi thy ſhame be ſeeded in thine age, 
When thus hy vices bud hefore thy ſpring 2] This thought 
is more amplified in our author's Troilus and Creſfida: 
” the /eeded pride, 
That hath to its maturity grown up 
In rank Achilles, muſt or now be cropt; . 
** Or, ſhedding, breed a nurſery of evil, 
* Toover-bulk us all.“ STEEVENS. 
Vin thy hope thou dart do ſuck outrage, 
What dar'ſt thou not when thou art once a king 2] This fen--- 
'iment reminds us of King Henry 1V.th's queſtion to his ſon : 
* When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
„What wilt thou do, when riot is thy care?“ 
STEEVE Ye, 
O, be remember'd,) Bear it in your mind. So, in K. 
Richard II: 
„joy being wanting, 
It doth remember me the more of ſorrow.” 
Ma1loxe, 
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From vaſſal actors can be wip'd away; 


Then kings miſdeeds cannot be hid in clay 2. 
This deed will make thee only lov'd for fear, 


But happy monarchs ſtill are fear'd for love: 
With foul offenders thou perforce muſt bear, 
When they in thee the like offences prove; 
Lf but for fear of this, thy will remove; 
For princes are the.glaſs, the ſchool, the book, 
Where ſubjects” eyes do learn, do read, do look 3. 


And wilt thou be the ſchool where Luſt ſhall learn? 
Muſt he in, thee read lectures of ſuch ſhame ? 
Wilr thou. be glaſs, wherein it ſhall diſcern 
Authority for ſin, warrant for blame, 
To privilege diſhonour in thy name ? 
Thou back*ſt reproach againſt long-lived laud, 
And mak'ſt fair reputation but a bawd. 


Haſt thou command? by him that gave it thee, 
From a pure heart command thy rebel will : 
Draw not thy ſword to guard iniquity, 
For it was lent thee all that bid to kill, 
Thy princely office how canſt thou fulfill, 

When, pattern'd by thy fault *, foul Sin may ſay, 


He learn'd to fin, and thou didſt teach the way? 
Think 


2 Then king's miſdeeds cannot-be hid in elay.] The. memory 
of the ill actions of kings will remain even after their death. 
So, in The Paradiſe of Dainty Dewiſes, 1580: (og 

Mine owne good father, thou art gone; thine ears 
are Hopp d with clay.” 
Again, in Kendal's Flowers of Epigrams, 1577: 
The corps clapt faſt in clotted clay, 
That here engraw'd doth lie,” MALONE, 
3 For princes are the glaſs, the ſchool, the book, a 
Where ſubjefts' eyes do learn, do. read, do look. ] So, in 
Ning Henry IV, P. II: 
le was the mark and glaſs, copy and book, 
* 'That-faſhion'd others. 
Regis ad exemplum totus componitur orbis. Claud. 
2 MALONE., 
| ® —pattern'd by thy fault,) Taking thy fault for a pattern 
or example. So, in the Legend of Lord Haſtings, Mirrour for. 
Magiſtrates, 1587 : 
*« By this my pattern, all ye peers, beware.” 
Tbs MALONE. 
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Think but how vile a ſpectacle it were, 
To view thy preſent treſpaſs in another. 

Men's faults 45 ſeldom to themſelves appear; 
Their own tranſgreſſions partially they ſmother: 
This guilt would ſeem death-worthy in thy brother. 

O, how are they wrapp'd in with infamies, 


That from their own miſdeeds aſkaunce their eyes ! 


To thee, to thee, my heav'd-up hands appeal, 
Not to ſeducing luſt, thy raſh relier *; + 
I ſue for exil'd majefty's repeal 5; 
Let him return, and flattering thoughts retire : 
His true reſpect will *priſon falſe dere, 
And wipe the dim miſt from thy doting eyne, 
That thou ſhalt ſee thy ſtate, and pity mine. 


Have done, quoth he; my uncontrolled tide 
Turns not, but ſwells the higher by this let. 
Small lights are ſoon blown out, huge fires abide c, 
And with the wind in greater fury fret“: 
The petty ſtreams that pay a daily debt 
To their ſalt ſovereign, with their freſh falls' haſte, 
Add to his flow, hut alter not his taſte *. 


Thou art, quoth ſhe, a ſea, a ſovereign king; 
And lo, there falls into thy boundleſs flood 
Black luſt, diſhonour, ſhame, miſgoverning, 

| Who 


Not to ſeducing luft, thy ra/Þrelier ;] Thus the firſt copy; 
The ho der 1616 2 raſn reply. Dr. Sewel, without 
authority, reads: | a 

Not to ſeducing luſt's 9wrageous fire, MALONE, 

5 —for exil'd majeſ/ty's repeal;] For the recall of exiled 

majeſty, So, in one < heb authour's plays: 
5 if the time thruſt forth 
A cauſe for thy repeal -.“ MALO NB. 

5 Small lights are ſoon blown out, huge fires abide,] So, in 

X. Hen. VI: | 
« A little fire is quicklytrodden out, '&c, STEEVE NS, 
7 And with the wind ingreater fury fret :} So, in T he Mer- 
chant of Venice: gs. 
When they are /rette/\with the gays of heaven,” 
| STEEVE NS, 
* 444 to his low, but alter not his taſte.] The octa vo 1616, 
reads | Y 


Add to this flow, but alter not the taſie. MALONE> 


* 


* 
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Who ſeek to ſtain the ocean of thy blood. 

If all theſe petty ills ſhall change thy good, 
FH. ſea within a puddle's womb 1s Perle 9, 

An 


not the puddle in thy ſea diſperſed: 


So ſhall theſe ſlaves be king, and thou their ſlave ” ; 
Thou nobly baſe, they baſely dignified ; 
Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler grave: 
Thou loathed in their ſhame, they in thy pride: 
The leſſer thing ſhould nor the greater hide; 

The cedar ftoops not to the baſe ſhrub's foot, 

But low ſhrubs wither at the cedar's root. 


So let thy thoughts, low vaſſals to thy ſtate 
No more, quoth he, by heaven, I will not hear thee ; 
Yield to my love; if not, enforced hate, 
Inſtead of love's coy touch ?, ſhall rudely tear thee ; 
That done, deſpitefully I mean to bear thee 

Unto the baſe bed of ſome raſcal m, 

To be thy partner in this ſhameful doom. 


This ſaid, he ſets his foot upon the light, 
For light and luſt are deadly enemies: 
Shame folded up in blind concealing night, 


When 


9 Thy ſca within @ puddle's womb is herſed,] Thus the 
quarto. The oftayo 1616, reads, uvintelligibly : 
Thy ſea within a puddle won is her/cd. 
Dr. Sewel, not being able to extract any meaning from this, 
reads : | 
Thy ſea within a pxd:/le worab is Bun, 
And not the puddle in thy fea-d/prrs'd, 
Our author has again uſed ti verb to ker/e in Hamlet: 
« Why thy canon?z'd Lanes, ker/ed in death, 
„Have burſt their excreme..ts,” MALo NE. 
1 So all theſe flaves be ki gs, and thou their Have; In 
King Lear we meet with a fimifar alluſion: 
« —it ſeem'd ſhe was a Yue: 
„Over her paſſion, hof molt rebel-like, 
« Sought to be king o'e her. MALONE. 
2 —/ove's coy touch, —] i. © the delicate, the reſpeſtful ap 
proach of love. STEEVE Ks, | 
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When moſt unſeen, then moſt doth tyrannize. 

The wolf hath ſeiz'd his prey, the poor lamb cries 3 ; 
Till with her own white fleece her voice controll'd 
Entombs her outcry in her lips ſweet fold: 


For with the nightly linen that ſhe wears *, 

He =_ her piteous clamours in her head; 

Cooling his hot face in the chaſteſt tears 

That ever modeſt eyes with ſorrow ſhed. 

O, that prone luſt ſhould ftain ſo pure a bed 5 ! 
The ſpots whereof could weeping purify, 
Her tears ſhould drop on them perpetually. 


But ſhe hath loſt a dearer thing than life 5, 
And he hath won what he would loſe again. 
This forced league doth force a further ftrife 
This momentary joy breeds months of pain ; 
This hot deſire converts to cold diſdain : 

Pure chaſtity is rifled of her ſtore, 

And luſt, the thief, far poorer than before. 


Look, 
3. The wolf has ſeiz'd his prey, the poor lamb cries ;] 


Illa nithil ;z—— 
«« Sed tremit, ut quondam ſtabulis deprenſa relictis, 
© Parya ſub infeſto cum jacet agna lupo.“ Ovid. 

I have never ſeen any tranſlation of the Faſi ſo old as the 
time of Shakſpeare; but Mr. Coxeter in his manuſcript notes 
mentions one printed about the year 1570. MALONE, 

For with the nightly linen that /he wears,} Thus the firſt 
quarto. The oQavo, 1616, reads, unintelligibly : 

For with the mighty linen, &c. MALONE, 

5 ©, that prone i /houl.! Alain /2 pure a bed!) Thus the firſt 
quarto, 'The edition of 1600 inſtead of prone has proud, 
That of 1616 and the modern copies foul. Prone is head- 
ſtrong, forward, prompt. In Meaſure for Meaſure it is uſed 
in ſomewhat a ſimilar ſenſe : | 

” in her youth 
© There is a prone and ſpeechleſs dialect.“ MALO NR. 

Thus, more appoſitely, in Cymbeline : ** Unleſs a man 
would marry a gallows, and beget young gibbets, I never 
ſaw one ſo prone.” STEEVENS. | 

s But /he hath bf, &c.) Shakſpeare has in this inſtance 
practiſed the delicacy recommended by Vida: 

* Speluncam Dido dux et Trojanus eandem 
« Deveniant, pudo ulterius nihil addere curet.“ 
STEEVENS, 
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Look, as the full-fed hound or gorged hawk, 

Unapt for tender ſinell or ſpeedy flight, 

Make flow purſuit, or altogether balk 

The prey wherein by nature they delight ; 

So ſurfeit-taking Tarquin fares this night: 
His taſte delicious, .in digeſtion ſouring, 
Devours his will, that liv'd by. foul devouring. 


O deeper fin. than bottomleſs conceit 

Can comprehend in ſtill imagination! 

Drunken deſire muſt vomit his receipt ?, 

Ere he can ſee his own abomination. 

While luſt is in his pride, no exclamation 
Can curb his heat, or rein his raſh deſire, 
Till, like a jade, ſelf-will himſelf doth tire s. 


And then with lank and lean diſcolour'd cheek, 

With heavy eye, knit-brow, and ſtrengthleſs pace, 

Feeble deſire, all recreant, poor, and meek, 

Like to a bankrupt beggar wails his caſe: 

The fleſh being proud, deſire doth fight with grace, 
For there it revels ; and when that decays, 


The guilty rebel for remiſſion prays. 


So fares it with this faultful lord of Rome, 
Who this accompliſhment ſo hotly chas'd ; 
For now againſt himſelf he ſounds this doom, — 
That through the length of times he ſtands diſgrac'd : 
Beſides, his ſouPs fair temple is defac'd 9; 

To whoſe weak ruins muſter _ of cares, 


To alk the ſpotted princeſs how ſhe fares. * 
| e 


7? Drunken deſire mu/? yomit his receipt,) So, in Cymbeline: 
„To make de/rre vomit emptineſs,” STERVE NS, 
* Till, like à jade, ſelf-will himſelf doth tire.) So, in King 
Henry VIll+ | 
« — Anger 7s like. 
« Afull-hot. horſe, who being alhuꝰd his way, 
© Self-mettle tires him.“ STEEVE NS, x 
9.—his fouls fair temple 1s defac'd;} So, in Macbeth : 
*« Moſt facrilegeous murder hath broke ope 
© The lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence. 
„The life of the building,” MAaLone, 
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She ſays, her ſubjects with foul inſurrection 
Have batter' d down, her conſecrated wall, 
And by their mortal fault brought in ſubjection 
Her immortality, and make her thrall 
To living death, and pain perpetual : 
Which in her preſcience ſhe controlled till, 
But her fore-ſight could not fore-ſtall their will. 


Even in this thought, through the dark night he ftealeth, 
A captive victor, that hath loſt in gain* 4 
Bearing away the- wound that nothing healeth, 
The ſcar that will, deſpite of cure, remain; 
Leaving his ſpoil * perplex'd in greater pain. 
She bears the load of luſt he lefe behind, 
And he the burthen of a guilty mind. 


He like a theeviſh dog, creeps ſadly thence, 
She like a wearied lamb lies panting there; 
He ſcouls, and hates himſelf for his offence, 
She deſperate, with her nails her fleſh doth tear; 
He faintly flies, ſweating with guilty fear; 
She ſtdkys, exclaiming on the diretul night: 
He runs, and chides his vaniſh'd, loath'd, delight. 


He thence departs a heavy convertite 3; 

She there remains a hopeleſs caſt-away * : 

He in his ſpeed looks for the morning light, on. 
| JF 


at hath loſt in gain;] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
* —teach me how to lo/e a winning match 
STEEVE NS, 
? Leaving his ſpoil—] That is, Lucretia. So, in Troilus 
and Creffida : 
15 2 By _ | 
For flutti ils of opportunity, ; 
* And — of — 6 AP "MA LONE, + 
3 Hence there departs a heayy convertite.] A convertite is 4 
convert, Our authour has the ſame expreſſion in Xing John: 
But, ſince you are a gentle convertite, 
„My tongue ſhall huſh again this ſtorm of war.“ 
I MALONE, 
-a hopeleſs caſt-away :) So, in Antony and Cleopatra :. 
That ever I ſhould call thee ca/f-away/ STEE VE NS. 
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She prays ſhe never may behold the day : 

For day, quoth ſhe, night's ſcapes doth open lay s; 
And my true eyes have never practis'd how | | 
To cloke offences with a cunning brow. 


They think not but that every eye can ſee 

The ſame diſgrace which they themſelves behold ; 

And therefore would they Aill in darkneſs be *, 

To have their unſeen fin remain untold ; 

For they thetr guilt with weeping will unfold, 
And grave, like water that doth eat in ſteel, 


Upon my cheeks what helpleſs ſhame ! feel. 


Here ſhe exclaims againſt _ and reſt, 
And bids her eyes hereafter ſtill be blind 7. 
She wakes her heart by beating on her breaſt, 
And bids it leap from thence, where it may find 
Some purer cheſt, to cloſe ſo pure a mind *, 
Frantick with grief thus breathes ſhe forth her ſpite 
Againſt the unſeen ſecrecy of nigh:. 


O, com- 


s For day, quoth Se, night's ſcapes doth open lay ;] So, in 
King hwy YL PAL: A mo . 
* 'The gaudy blabing, and remorſeful day.” STEEV. 
A paſſage in The Winter's Tale may ſerve to aſcertain the 
meaning of nights ſcapes here: Mercy on's, a barne ! a very 
Ry barne Sure ſome ſcape: thoughl am not very bookiſh, 
can read wailting-gentlewoman in the 2 
Eſcapium is a bar barous Latin word, fignifying what comes 
by chance or accident, MALO Nx. f 
Ein darkneſs be,] The octavo 1616, and the modern edi- 
tions, read, without authority: 
— they ſtill in darkneſs je, MALO NE. 
7 Here /he exclaims again/t repoſe and reit, 

And tids her eyes hereafter ftill be blind.] This paſſage 
will ferve to confirm the propriety of Dr. Johnſou's emenda- 
tion in Cymbeline, Act III. ic. iv. 

* I'll wake mine eye-balls blind firſt,” STEEVE Ns. 
8 She wakes her heart by beating on her breaſt, 
And bids it leap 2 thence, where it may find ; 
Some purer cheſt, to clgſe ſo pure @ mind.] So, in King 
Richard II: Fe 
A jewel in a ten-times-barr'd-up che 
« Is a bold fprr44 in a loyal breaft,” MALONE. 


WW. 5 
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O, comfort-killing night, image of hell 

Dim regiſter and notary of ſhame ! 

Black ſtage for tragedies and murders fell *! 

Vaſt fin-concealing chaos! nurſe. of blame! 

Blind muffled bawd ! dark harbour for defame ! 
Grim cave of death, whiſpering conſpirator 
With cloſe-tongu'd treaſon and the raviſher ! 


O, hateful, vaporous, and foggy night, 
Since thou art guilty of my cureleſs crime) 
Muſter thy miſts ro meet the eaftern light, 
Make war againſt proportion'd courſe of time ! 
Or if thou wilt permit the ſun to climb 
His wonted height, yet ere he go to bed, 
Knit poiſonous 2 about his golden head. 


With rotten damps raviſh the morning air; 

Let their exhal'd unwholefome breaths make ſick 

The life of purity, the ſupreme fair *, 

Ere he arrive his weary noon-tide prick 3 ; 

And let thy miſty vapours march to thick 4, "I 


2 25 8 night! image of hell 1] So, in Xing 
en” : 
of Never ſees horrid n;zAt, the child of hell.” 
STEEVENS. 
1 Black Hage for tragedies—] In our authour's time, I be- 
lieve, the ſtage was hung with black, when tragedies were 
performed. The hanging however was, I ſuppoſe, no more 
than one piece of black baize placed at the back of the ſtage, 
in the room of the tapeſtry which was the common decora- 
tion when comedies were ated, MALONE. 
2 Let their exhal'd unwholeſome breaths make fc 
The life of furity, the ſupreme fair,] So, in King Lear: 
= inſect her beauty, 
« Ye fen-ſuck'd fogs,—.” STEEVE NS. 
3 —x99n-tzde prick ;} So, in one of our authour's plays: 
„And make an evening at the noon-tide prick,” 
i, e. the point of noon. Again, in Damon and Pythias, 1571 : 
© It pricketh faſt upon noon.” STEEVENS. | 
Again in Acolaſtus his Afﬀter-witte, 1600: 
*« Scarce had the ſun attain'd his noon-tide prick.” 
MALONE, 
And let thy miſty vapours march fo thick,] The quarto, 
by an evident error of the preſs, reads—emufty, The ſubſe- 
quent copies have—mi/ty, So, before: £ 
; « Mufter 


* 
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That in their ſmoky ranks his ſmother'd light 
May ſet at noon, and make perpetual night. 


Were Tarquin night, (as he is but night's child 5,) 
The ſilver- ſhining queen he would diſtain ; 
Her twinkling handmaids ? too, by him defil'd, | 
Through night's black boſom ſhould not peep again! 
So ſhould I have copartners in my pain : 
And fellowſhip in woe doth woe aſſuage“, 


As palmers' chat makes ſhort their pilgrimage ”. 
Where 


*« Muſter thy mis to meet the eaſtern light.” 
Again: 
, night 

Covers the ſhame that follows ſuch delight.” 

MALONE, 
$ —(as he id but night's child,)] The wicked, in ſcriptural 
language, are called the children of darkne/s. STEEVYENS, 
s —he would diſtain;] Thus all the copies before that of 
1616, which reads: 
The ſilver-ſhining queen he would diſdain. 
Dr. Sewell, unwilling to print nonſenſe, altered this to— 
fim would diſdain, MALONE, 
7 Her twinkling handmaids—] That is, the ars. So, in 
Troilus and Creffeta : 

By all Diana's wazting-women yonder, 

And by-herſelf, I will got tell you whoſe,” | 
. MALoNE, 
I Through night's black boſom hu not peep again :] So, 
in Macbeth : 4 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry, hold, hold.” MALONE. 

: 9 And fellowſhip in woe doth woe afſuage,] So, in King 
ear: 

Fut then the mind much /uferance doth oer ip, 

When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowſhip.” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 

* —or if ſour woe delight in fellowſhip—.” 

So Chaucer, Troilus and Creſeide, B. I. 

Men faie, to wretch is conſolation, 

* To have another fellow in his pane.” MALoNE, 

Solamen miſeris ſocios habuiſſe doloris, 

I. believe this is a line of Cato's diſtichs. It is found in a 
common ſchool book; Synopfs communium locorum. 

| STEEVE NS, 

: As palmers chat makes /hort their pilgrimage.) This is 
the reading of the quarto, 1594, The octavo, 1616, and all 
the modern editions, read, unintelligibly : ; Fe 
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Where now *.I have no one to bluſh with me, 

To croſs their arms, and hang their heads with mine, 

To maſk their brows'*®, and hide their infamy ; 

But I alone, alone muſt fit and pine, 

Seaſoning the earth with ſhowers of filyer brine 3 ; 
Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with groang, 
Poor waſting monuments of laſting moans. 


O night, thou furnace of mag Tracey ſmoke, 
Let not the jealous day behold that face 

Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak 
Immodeſtly lies martyr'd with diſgrace ! 

Keep ſtill poſſeſſion of thy gloomy place, 

That all the faults which in thy reign are made, 

May likewiſe be ſepalcher'd in thy ſhade + ! 

Make 
« As palmers hat make ſhort their pilgrimage. 
| MaLoN E. 
As palmers chat makes /hort their pilgrimage.) So, in King 
Richard II: | : 
"” rough uneven ways 
_ 4 Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome: 
And yet your fair diſcourſe hath been as Tugar, 
Making the hard way ſweet and delectable.“ 
Again, ibid; 
" wanting your company, 
„Which, I proteſt, hath very much beguil'd 
„The tediouſneſs and proceſs of my travel.“ 
STEEVENS, 
2 Where now—] Where for whereas, MALONE. 
* Jo croſs their arms, and hang their heads with mine, 
To maſk their brows, —] So, in Macbeth : 
What, man! ne'er pull your hat upon your broaus; 
Give ſorrow words.” MALONE. 

3 Seaſoning the earth with ſhowers of filver brine ;] So, in 

Shakſpeare's Lower's Complaint : 

« Laund'ring the ſilken figures in the br;ne, 

©« Which ſeaſon'd woe had pelleted in tears.“ 
Again, in Als Well that Ends Well:—tears,—the .beſt 
drine a maiden can /eaſon her praiſe in.“ MaLoONE. 

+ May likewiſe be ſepülcher'd in-thy hade] The word 
fFepulcher'd is thus accented by Milton, in his Verſes on our 
authour : 

„And ſo ſepülcher'd in ſuch pomp does lie, 


That kings for ſuch a tomb would wiſh to die.” 
: | MALONE, 
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Make me not object to the tell-tale day ! 
The light will ſhew, charsRter'd 5 in my brow, 
The ſtory of ſweet chaſtity's decay, 
The impious breach of holy wedlock's vow : 
Yea, the illiterate that know not how 
To *cipher what is writ in learned books, 
Will quote * my loathſome treſpaſs in my looks. 


— 


The nurſe, to ſtill her child, will tell my ſtory, 
And fright her crying babe with Tarquin's name 7 ; 
'The orator, to deck his oratory, 
Will couple my reproach to Farquin's ſhame : 
Feaſt- finding minſtrels s, tuning my defame : 

Will tie the hearers to attend ea h line, 
How Tarquin wronged me, I Collatine. 


Let my good name, that ſenſeleſs reputation, 
For Collatine's dear love be kept ef 
If that be made a theme for 3 ·˖ 
The branches of another root are rotted; 
And undeſerv'd reproach to him allotted, 

That is as clear from this attaint of mine, 

As I, ere this, was pure to Collatine, 

O unſeen 


s —chariQer'd i my brow, ] So, in one of Daniel's Sax- 
nets, 1592: 
And if a brow with care's characters painted 
This word was, I ſuppoſe, thus accented when our authour 
wrote, and 1s at this day pronounced in the fame manner 
by the common people of Ireland, where, I believe, much 
of the pronunciation of queen Elizabeth's age is yet retain'd. 
MALONE. 
s Will quote] Will mark or abJerve. So, in Hamlet: 
A] am ſorry that with better heed and judgment 
I had not quoted him.“ MaLone, 
7 And fright her crying babe with Carquin's name ;] The 
wer with which the poet here inveſts the name of Tarquin, 
— been attributed to the famous John Talbot earl of Shrewt- 
bury, and to our King Richard I. MALO RR. 
Thus, in Dryden's Don Sebaſtian : 
Nor ſhall Seha/ftian's formidable name 
** Be longer us'd to ill the crying babe.” STEEVE NS, 
* Feaſt-finding min/trels, — ] Our ancient minſtrels were the 
conſtant attendants on feaſts, I queſtion whether Home's 
. Demodocus was a higher character. STEEVENs, 


er's 
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O unſeen ſhame ! inviſible diſgrace ! _ 
O unfelt ſore ! creft-wounding, private ſcar ! 
Reproach is ſtamp'd in Collatinus' face, 
And Tarquin's eye may read the mot afar ?, 
Horw he in peace is wounded, not in war. 
Alas, how many bear ſuch ſhameful blows, 
Which not themſelves, but he that gives them, knows! 


If, Collatine, thine honour lay in me, 

From me by ſtrong aſſault it is bereft. « 

My honey loſt, and I, a drone-like bee, 

Have no perfection of my ſummer left, 

But robb'd and ranſack'd by injurious theft: 
In thy weak hive a wandering waſp hath crept, 
And ſuck'd the honey which thy chaſte bee kept. 


Yet am I guiltleſs of thy honour's wreck *; 
Yet for thy honour did I entertain him ; 
Coming from thee, I could not put him back, 
For it had been diſhonour to diſdain him: 
Beſides of wearineſs he did complain him, 

And talk'd of virtue :=O, unlook'd for evil, 

When virtue is prophan'd in ſuch a devil ! 

Why 


9 —may read the mot afar,] The motto, or word, as it was 
ſometimes formerly called, So, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 
1609: . 

2 The word, lux tua vita mihi.“ 

Again, in the title of Naſh's Have with you to Saffron 
Ialden, 1596: —The mot? or pœeſie, inftead of omne tulit 
funttum, pacis fiducia nunquam.” 

The modern editions read unintelligibly : 

may read the mot afar. MALONE, 

1 Yet an; I guiltleſs of thy honour's wreck ;} The old copy 

reads, I think, corruptly : 

Yet am I guilty of thy honour's wreck ; 
Dr. Sewell has endeavoured to make ſenſe by a different punc- 
tuation: 

** Yet, am I guilty of thy honour's wreck ? 
But this does not correſpond with the next verſe, where the 
words are arranged as here, and yet are not interrogatory, 
but affirmative. Guilty was, I am perſuaded, a miſprint. 
Though the firſt quarto ſeems to have +48 printed under our 
authour's inſpection, we are not therefore to conclude that it 
1s entirely free from typographical faults, Shakſpeare was 

probably 
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Why ſhould the worm intrude the maiden bud *? 
Or hateful cuckows hatch in ſparrows' neſts ? 
Or toads infect fair founts with venom mud? 
Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breaſts 3 ? 
Or kings be breakers of their own beheſts ? 
But no perfection is ſo abſolute +, 
That ſome impurity doth not pollute. 


The aged man that coffers up his gold, 
Is plagu'd with cramps, and gouts, and painful fits; 
And ſcarce hath eyes his treaſure to behold, 
But like ftill-pining Tantalus he firs, 
And uſeleſs barns the harveſt of his wits 5 ; 
Having no other pleaſure of his gain, 
But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 


$o 


probably not a very diligent corrector of his ſheets; and'how- 
ever attentive he might have been, I am ſorry to be able to 

- obſerve, that, notwithſtanding an editor's beſt care, ſome er- 
rors will happen at the preſs. 

If the preſent emendation be mot juſt, and the authour 
wrote guilty, then undoubtedly there was ſome errour in the 

Aubſequent line. Shakſpeare might have written— 
* Yet am I guilty of thy honour's wreck ? 
* No; for thy honour did I entertain him.” 

The compolitor's eye might have glanced a ſecond time on 
the firſt line, and thus the word Yet might have been inad- 
vertently repeated. MALONE. 

2 Why ale the worm imrue the maiden bud 7] 80, in 
Twelfth Night : 

| HgBut let concealment, like a worm i the but!, 
| Feed on her damaſk cheek,” MaLoNns.. 
| 3 Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breafts ?] Folly is, I be- 
lieve, here uſed as in ſcripture, for wickedneſs, Gentle is 
| avell-born, MALONE. ; 
But no perfection is fo abſolute,] So complete, 80, 1s 
| Pericles : 
| ——tſtill ſhe vies 
With ab/olute Marina.“ | 
Perhaps But has here the force of —But that, MALONE. 
209 perfection 7s /o abſolute, 
| . That ſome impurity doth not pollute.) So, in Othello: 
Where's that palace, where into foul things 
Sometimes intrude not?“ "STEEVENS. 
S And uſeleſs barns the harveſt of his wits ;] Thus all the 
copies before that of 1616, which reads: 
| And uſeleſs hans the harveſt of his wits, 
This has been followed in all the modern editions, MALONE» 


he 


: 
Es 
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So then he hath it, when he cannot uſe it, 
And leaves it to be maſter'd by his young © ; 
Who in their pride do preſently abuſe it : 


Their father was too weak, and they too ſtrong, 


To hold their curſed-bleſſed fortune long. 
The ſweets we wiſh for turn to loathed ſours, 
Even in the moment that we call them ours. 


Unruly blaſts wait on the tender ſpring ; 
Unwholeſome weeds take root with precious flowers; 
The adder hiſſes where the ſweet birds ſing; 
What virtue breeds, iniquity devours: 
We have no good that we can ſay is ours, 

But ill annexed opportunity 


Or kills his life, or elſe his quality. 


O, Opportunity ! thy guilt is great: 

Tis thou that execur'it the traitor's treaſon ; 

Thou ſet'ſt the wolf where he the lamb may get; 

Whoever plots the fin, thou *point'ſt the ſeaſon ; 

Tis thou that ſpurn'ft at right, at law, at reaſon ; 
And in thy ſhady cell, where none may ſpy him, 
Sits Sin, to ſeize the ſouls that wander by him. 


Thou mak'ſt the veſtal violate her oath 7 ; 

Thou blow'ſt the fire when temperance is thaw'd ; 
Thou ſmother'ſt honeſty, thou murder'ſt troth ; 

Thou foul abettor ! thou notorious bawd ! 

Thou planteſt ſcandal, and diſplaceſt laud : 

Vol, XY; H Thou 


6s So then he hath it, when he cannot uſe it, 
And leaves it to be ma/ter*d by his young; &c.] So, in Mee - 
ſure for Meaſure : | 
Tou haſt nor youth nor age, 
But, as it were, an after-dinner's ſleep, 
Dreaming on both: for all thy bleſſed youth 
*« Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
„Of palſied eld: and when thou art od and rich. 
* Thou haſt neither heat, aflection, limb, nor beauty, 
Fo make thy riches pleaſant,” MALONE, 
7 Thou mak'/t the veltal violate her oath;] So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra: 
* women are not 
In their beſt fortunes ſtrong; but want will perjure 
The n&er-touch'd wal,” STEEVE NS, 
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Thou raviſher, thou traitor, thou falſe thief, | 
Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief! 


Thy ſecret pleaſure turns to open ſhame, 
Thy private feaſting to a publick faſt ; 
Thy ſmoothing titles to a ragged name s; 
Thy ſugar'd tongue to bitter wormwood taſte s: 
Thy violent vanities can never laſt « . 
How comes it then, vile Opportunity. 
Being ſo bad, ſuch numbers ſeek for thee ? 


When wilt thou be the humble ſuppliant's friend, 
And bring him where his ſuit may be obtain'd? 
When wilt thou ſort an hour? great ftrifes to end? 
Or free that ſoul which wretchedneſs hath chain'd ? 


Give phyſick to the ſick, eaſe to the pain'd ? 
The 


8 Thy ſmoothing titles 16 @ ragged name;] Thy Fattering 
titles. 80, in Xing Lear x 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe— 
* —— /mnooth ev'ry paſſion 
© That in the nature * their lords rebels.“ 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609 
ao.” The finful > tg 12 
„ Seem'd not te ſtrike, but /mooth,” 
The edition of 1615, and all afterwards, read without autho- 


rity: 


Thy ſmotn' ring titles.— 
A ragged name means a contemptible, ignominious name, 
MALONE, 
9 Thy ſugar'd tongue to bitter wormwood e:] So, in 
- Othello: ** —the food that to him now is /u/czous as locuſts, 
ſhall be to him ſhortly as bz#ter as co/oguintida.” 3TEEVE Ns. 
: Thy violent vanities can never laft,) So, in Romeo and 
uliet: 
7 „ Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
„ And in their triumph die.“ 
Again, in Othello: it was a violent commencement in her, 
and thou ſhalt ſee an an/werable ſeque/tration.” MALONE, 
Fierce vanities is an expreſſion in King Henry VIII: Scene I. 
; STEEVE Ns, 
2 Mien wilt thou ſort an hour —) When wilt thou choo/e out 
an hour. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 
Let us into the city preſently 
« To rt ſome gentlemen well-ſkill'd in muſick.“ 
MALONE, 


Again, in King Richard III: 
% But 1 will /ort a pitchy day fot thee,” STEEVENS 
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The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for thee ; 
But they ne er meet with opportunity. 


The patient dies while the phyſician ſleeps; 

The orphan — while the oppreſſor feeds; 

Juſtice is feaſting while the widow weeps ; 

Advice is ſporting while infection ator 6 3 ; 

Thou grant'ſt no time for charitable deeds : 
Wrath, envy, treaſon, rape, and murder's rages, 
Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages. 


When Truth and Virtue have to do with thee, 
A thouſand croſſes keep them from thy aid; 
They buy thy help: but Sin ne'er gives a fee, 
He gratis comes; and thou art well appay'd 4 
As well to hear as grant what he hath ſaid, 
My Collatine would elſe have come to me 
When Tarquin did, but he was ſtay'd by thee. 


Guilty thou art of murder and of theft ; 
Guilty of perjury and ſubornation; 
Guilty of treaſon, forgery, and ſhift ; 
Guilty of inceſt, that abomination : 
An acceſſary by thine inclination 
To all fins paſt, and all that are to come, 
From the creation to the general doom. 


Miſhapen Time, copeſmate of ugly night, 
Swift ſubtle poſt, carrier of griſly care; 
Eater of youth, falſe ſlave to falſe delight, 


H 2 Baſe 


Ad vice is ſporting while infection breeds ;) While infection 
1s ſpreading, the grave rulers of the ſtare, that ought to guard 
againſt its further progreſs, are careleſs and inattentive,— 
Advice was formerly uſed for knowledge and deliberation. 
So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

{© How ſhall I dote on her with more advice, 
„That thus without advice begin to love her?“ 
MALoNxE, 

This idea was probably ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare by the 
rapid progreſs of the plague in London, STEEVENSs. 

4 —and thou art well appay'd,] Appay'd is pleaſed, The 
word is now obſolete, MALONE, 

5 —copeſmate—) i. e. companion, $o, in Hubbard Tale: 

Till that the foe his copemate he had found.” 


STEEVENS, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Baſe watch of woes, ſin's pack-horſe, virtue's ſnare ; 
Thou nurſeſt all, and murdereſt all that are. 
O hear me then, injurious, ſhitting Time! 


Be guilty of my death, ſince of my crime. 


Why hath thy ſervant, Opportunity, 

Betray'd the hours thou gav'ſt me to repoſe ? 

Cance'd my fortunes, and enchained me 

To endleſs date of never-ending woes ? 

Time's office is, to fine the hate of foes 6; 
To eat up errours by opinion bred 7, 


Not ſpend the dowry of a lawful bed, 


Time's glory is to calm contending kings, 
'To unmalk falſhood, and bring truth to light, 
To ftamp the ſeal of time in aged things, 

To wake the morn, and ſentinel the night, 
To wrong the wronger till he render right“; 


To 


* Time's office is, to fine the hate of foes ;] It is the buſineſs 
of time to ſoften and refine the animoſities of men; to ſooth 
and reconcile enemies, 'The modern editions read, without 
authority or meaning; 

to find the hate of foes, MAL ONE. N 
© To ne the hate of foes,” is to bring it to an end, So, in 
AIs Vell that ends Nell: | 
*© —— ſtill the une s the crown, 
„% Whate'er the courſe, the end is the renown,” 
The ſame thought has already occurred in the poem before us: 
+ When wilt thou fort an hour great tt ifes to end : 
STEEVE Ns, 

y eat up errours by op:n:on bred.) This likewiſe is repre- 

ſented as the office of Time in the chorus to the Winter”s Tale: 
* —that make and unfold error.“ STEEVE NS, 

5 To wrong the wronger till he render right;] Vo puniſh by 
the compunctiuns viſiting of conſcience the perſon who has done 
an injury to another, till he bas made compenſation, The 
Tv! ong done in this inſtance by Time, mutt be underſtood in 
the ſenſe of damm ſine injuria; and in this light leryes to 
illuſt: ate and ſupport Mr. 'Tyrwhitt's explanation of a paſſage 
in Julius Ceſar, even ſuppoling that it ſſood as Ben Jonſon has 
maliciouſiy repreſented it :—=** Know, Cæſar, doth not awrong, 
bat with 7 cauſe, & c.“ 

Dr. Farmer very elegantly would read: 
To wring ihe wronger till he render right, MALONE. 
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To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours, 
And ſmear with duſt their glittering golden towers: 


To fill with worm->holes ſtately monuments *, 
To feed oblivion with decay of things, 
'Fo blot old books, and alter their contents *, 
To pluck the quiils from ancient ravens' wings, 
To dry the old oak's ſap, and cheriſh ſprings ; 
To 

9 To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours,] As we have 
here no invocation to #z,me, I ſuſpect the two lait words of this 
line to be corrupted, and would read: 

To ruinate proud buildings with Heir bowers. STEEY. 

Hours is ſurely the true reading. In the preceding address 
to Opportunity the fame words are employed : 

© Wrath, envy, treaſon, rape, and murder's rages, 

* Thy heinous howrs wait on them as their pages.“ 

So, in our authour's 19ch Sonnet: 

„ Devouring Time 

O0, carve not with thy hours my love's fair bros.“ 
Again, in Daviſon's Poems, 1621: 

* Time's young Ares attend her ſtill.“ 

To ruinate proud buillings with thy hours —1s, to deſtroy 
buildings by thy flow and unperceived progreſs, It were ea 
to read—with Ais hours; but the poet having made Lucretia 
addreſs Time perſonally in the two preceding ſtanzas, and 
again a little lower : 

Why work'ſt A miſchief in thy pilgrimage — 
probably was here inattentive, and is himſelf anſwerable for 
the prefent inaccuracy, MALONE, 

1 To fill with'worm-holes ſtately monuments,] So, in the in- 
duction to King Henry V. P. II. | 

© Bztween the royal field of Shrewſbury, 

* And this worm-eaten hold of ragged ſtone.” 

MALONE., 

2 To Blot oll books, and alter their contents,) Our authour 
probably little thought, when he wrote this line, that his 
on compoſitions would afford a more ſtriking example of 
this ſpecies of devaſtation than any that has appeared lince 
the firit uſe of types. MALONE. 

3 To dry the old oak's ſap, and cheriſh ſprings ;] The laſt 
two words, if they make any ſenſe, it is ſuch as is ſtrictly 
contrary to the ſentiment here advanced; which is concerning 
the decays, and not the repairs, of time. The poet certainly 
wrote: 

To dry the old oak's ſap, and #ar:/+ ſprings ; 

i. e. to dry up ſprings, from the French farir, or tarifſement, 
exarefacere. 
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To ſpoil antiquities of hammer'd ſteel +, 


And turn the giddy round of fortune's wheel : = 
| 0 


exareſacere, ex/iccatio: theſe words being peculiarly applied 
to ſprings or rivers, WARKURTON. 

Dr. Johnſon thinks Shakſpeare wrote: 
and pery/þ ſprings; 

And Dr. Farmer has produced from the Maid's Tragedy a paſ- 
ſage in which the word perz// is uſed in an active ſenſe. 

If change were neceſſary, that word might perhaps have 
as good a claim to — 4 as any other; but I know not 
why the text has been ſuſpected of corruption. The opera- 
tions of Time, here deſcribed, are not all uniform; nor has 
the poet confined himſelf ſolely to its Hui qualities. In 
ſome of the inſtances mentioned, its progreſs only is ad verted 
to. Thus we are told, his glory is— 

Te wake the morn, and ſentinel the night— 

* And turn the giddy round of fortune's wheel.” 
In others, its ſalutary effects are pointed out: 

Jo cheer the ploughman with increaſeful crops, — 

To unmaſk falſehood, and bring truth to light, - 

To wrong the wronger till he render right.“ 

Where then is the difficulty of the preſent line, even ſuppoſ- 
ing that we underſtand the word rings in its common ac- 
teptation ? It is the office of time (ſays Lucretia) to dry up 
the ſap of the oak, and to furniſh ſprings with a perpetual ſup- 
ply ; to deprive the one of that moiſture which ſhe liberally 
Leltows upon the other. In the next ſtanza the employment 
of Lime is equally various and diſcordant: 
To make the child a man, the man a child —” 

to adyance the infant to the maturity of man, and to reduce 
the aged to the imbecillity of childhood. 

By /prings however may be underſtood (as has been obſerv- 
ed by Mr. Tollet) the /oots of young trees; and then the 
meaning will be,—lt is the office of Time, on the one hand, 
to deſtroy the ancient oak, by drying up its ſap on the other, 
to cheri/h young plants, and to bring them to maturity, So, 
in our authour's 15th Sonnet : 

When I perceive that men, as plants, increaſe, 

© Cheered and check'd even by the ſelt-ſame ſky—,” 
I believe this to be the true ſenſe of the paſſage. Springs have 
this ſignification in many ancient Engliſh books; and the 
word is again uſed in the ſame ſenſe in The Comedy of Errors: 

Even in the ſpring of love thy love ſprings rot.“ 
Again, in Venus and Adonis: 

This canker, that eats up love's tender /pring .”? 

MALOXE, 

In Holinſhed's De/cription of Ergland, both the conteſted 

words in the latter part of the verſe, occur. We have . 
Oods, 
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To ſhew the beldame daughters of her daughter, 


To make the child a man, the man a child, 

To ſlay the tyger that doth live by ſlaughter, 

To tame the unicorn and lion wild, 

To mock the ſubtle, in themſelves beguil'd; 
To cheer the ploughman with increaſeful crops, 
And waſte huge ftones with little water-drops. 


Why work'ſt thou miſchief in thy pilgrimage, 
Unleſs thou could'ſt return to make amends ? 
One poor retiring minute in an ages 
Would purchaſe thee a thouſand thouſand friends, 
Lending him wit, that to bad debtors lends : h 
O, this dread night, would'ſt thou one hour come 
back, 


I could prevent this ſtorm, and ſhun thy wreck ! 


Thou 


woods, forreſts, and parks, which clleriſh trees abundantlie, 
beſide infinit numbecs of hedge-rowes, groves, and /prings, 
that are mainteined,” Ke. TOLLET, 
+ To ſpul antiquities of hammer'd /teel.] The poet was here 
I believe, thinking of the coſtly monuments erected in hows: 
of our ancient kings and ſome of the nobility, which e 
frequently made of caſt iron, or copper, wrought with gre.:: 
nicety ; many of which had probably even in his time begun 
to decay. There are ſome of theſe monuments yet to be leen 
in Weſtminſter-abbey, and other old cathedrals. MaLoxE. 
Mr. Henly obſerves to me, that —the poet rather allud- 
ed to thoſe portculliſes of iron, from which even the ſtrongeſt 
caltles derived their ſtrength. Thus in his 65th Sonnet: 
O how ſhall ſummer's honey breath hold out 
« Again't the wreckful fiege of battering days, 
© When rocks impregnable are not ſo ſtout, 
« Nor GATES OF STEEL /o from, but TIME DR 
| * | 
* Theſe lines fully ſupport the opinion above ſtated, — A gate 
of /teel is again mentioned in Troilus and Cręſſida: 
gor, like @ gate of feel, | 
* Fronting the ſun, receives and renders back 
His figure, and his heat.” MALONE. 
5 One poor retiring minute in an age] Retiring here ſignifies 
returning, coming back again, MALONE, 
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Thou ceaſeleſs lackey to eternity, 
With ſome miſchance croſs Tarquin in his flight: 
Deviſe extremes beyond extremity o, 
To make him curſe this curſed crimeful night: 
Let ghaſtly ſhadows his lewd eyes affright ; 

And the dire thought of his committed evil 


Shape every buſh a hideous ſhapeleſs devil 7, 


Difturb his hours of reſt with reſtleſs trances *, 

Afflict him in his bed with bedrid groans ; 

Let there bechance him pitiful miſchances, 

To make him moan ; but pity not his moans : 

Stone him with harden'd hearts, harder than ſtones ; 
And let miid women to him loſe their mildneſs, 
Wilder to him than tygers in their wildneſs, 


Let him have time to tear his curled hair“, 
Let him have time againſt himſelf to rave, 
Let him have time of 'Time's help to deſpair, oy 
| t 


© —extremes beyond extremity,] So, in Xing Lear: 
to make much more, 
And top extremity.” STEEVENS. 
7 Shape every buſh a hideous /hapeleſs devil.J So, in A 
Midſummer-Night's Dream: 
* How eaſy is a bu/Þ ſuppos'd a bear ? 
Again, in King Henry FI. P. III: 
The thief doth fear each h an officer.” STEEV, 

Jet ghaſtly ſhadows his lewd eyes affright, — 

 Difturb tus hours of reſt with reſtleſs trances, &c.] Here 
we find in embryo that ſcene of King Richard III. in which 
he is terrified by the ghoſts of thoſe whom he had ſlain. 

MALONE, 

9 —mwwith harden'd hearts, harder than flones;] So, in 

Othello : 
Emy heart is turn'd to ſtone ; 
„I] ſtrike it, and it hurts my hand,” 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
2 throw my heart 
Againſt the flint and hardneſs of my fault, 
„Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder, 
„And finiſh all foul thoughts,” MALONE. 

Jet him have time o tear his curled hair, &c.] This now 
cominon faſhion is always mentioned by Shakſpeare as a 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtick of a perſon of rank. So, in 
Cthello : 

«The 
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Let him have time to live a loathed ſlave, 

Let him have time a beggar's orts to crave ; 
And time to ſee one that by alms doth live, 
Diſdain to him diſdained ſcraps to give. 


Let him have time to ſee his friends his foes, 
And merry fools to mock at him reſort : 
Let him have time to mark how flow time goes - 
In time of ſorrow, and how ſwift and ſhort 
His time of folly, and his time of ſport; 

And ever let his unrecalling crime 2 

Have time to wall the abuſing of his time. 


O Time, thou tutor both to good and bad, 

Teach me to curſe him that thou taught'ſt this ill! 

At his own ſhadow let the thief run mad, 

Himſelf himſelf ſeek every hour to kill! 

Such wretched hands ſuch wretched blood ſhould ſpill : 
Hs; For 


© The wealthy curled darlings of our nation—.,” 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
lf ſhe firſt met the cur/ed Antony, —.“ | 


This and the next ſtanza, and many other paſſages both of 


the preſent performance and Venus and Adoms, are inlerted, 


with very ſlight variations, in a nnem entitled Acolaflus his 


After-witte, by S. Nicholſon; 1600; .a-circufaſtance which I 
ſhould hardly have thought worth mentioning, but that in 
the ſame poem is alſo found a line taken from The third Part 


of Henry VI. and a paſſage. evidently. copied from Hamiet; 
from whence we may, I think, conclude with certganty, that 


there was an edition of that tragedy (probably before it was 
enlarged) of an eaclier date than any yet diſcovered, . 


MALORNE.. 


Sure!y a paſſage ſhort as the firſt of theſe referred to, might 
have been carried away from the play-houſe by an audiror of 
the weakeſt memory. Of Hamlet's addreſs to the ghoſt, the 


idea, not the language, is preſerved. Either of them, how- - 


ever, might have been caught during repreſcatation. 


STEEVEX.,. 


2 Aud ever lit his unrecalling crime—] His crime « hict 
cannot be unacted. Unrecalling for unrecalled, or rather for 
wnrecallable. This licentious uſe of the participle is common 
in the writings of our authour and his contemporaries. . 


The edition of 1616, which has been followed by all ſubſe-- 


quent, reads: — his unrecalling time, MALONE, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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For who ſo baſe would ſuch an office have 
As ſlanderous death's-man to ſo baſe a ſlave 3 ? 


The baſer is he, coming from a king, 
To ſhame his hope with deeds degenerate. 
The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
That makes him honour'd, or begets him hate; 
For greateſt ſcandal waits on greateſt ſtate. 
The moon being clouded preſently is miſs'd, 
But little ſtars may hide them when they lift. 


The crow may bathe his coal- black wings in mire, 
And unperceiv'd fly with the filth away; 
But if the like the Nen ſwan deſtte, 
The ſtain upon his filver down will ſtay. 
Poor grooms are ſightleſs night +, kings glorious day. 
Gnats are unnoted whereſoe'er they fly, 
But eagles gaz'd upon with every eye. 


Ont, idle words 5, ſervants to ſhallow fools ! 
Unprofitable ſounds, weak arbitrators ! 
Buſy yourſelves in ſkill-contending ſchools ; 
Debate where leiſure ſerves with dull debaters ; 
To trembling clients be you mediators : 

For me, I force not argument a ſtraw , 


Since that my caſe is paſt the help of law. 
5 n 


3 As fanderous death's- man 10 /o baſe @ laue 2] i. e. execu- 
tioner. So, in one of our authour's plays: 
« he's dead; I am only ſorry 
„He had no other deal .- man. STEEVE NS, 
4+ —fightleſs ni2At,—] So, in King John: 
thou and eyele/s night 
Have done me ſhame.” STEEVE NE, 

Out, ale words, —) Thus the quarto. The octa vo, 1607, 
has Our idle words, —- Which has been followed by that of 
1616, Dr. Sewell reads without authority : O, idle words—. 
Out is an exclamation of abhorrence or contempt yet uſed in 
the north. MALONE. | 

6 For me, I force not argument a fraw,] Ido not value or 
efPeem argument, So, in The Tragical Hiftory of Romeus and 
Juliet, 1562 : a | 

+ But when he, many monthes, hopeleſs of his recure, 
Had ſerved her, who forced not what paynes he 
did endure—,” 


Again, 
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In vain I rail at opportunity, 

At time, at Tarquin, and uncheerful night 7 ; 

In vain Lcavil with mine infamy, 

In vain I ſpurn at my confirm'd deſpite : 

This helpleſs ſmoke of words“ doth me no right, 
The remedy indeed to do me good, 
Is to let forth my foul, deflled, blood. 


Poor hand, why quiver'ſt thou at this decree ? 

Honour thyſelf to rid me of this ſhame 

For if I die, my honour lives in thee, 

But if I live, thou liv'ſt in my defame z 

Since thou could'ſt not defend thy loyal dame, 
And waſt afear'd to ſcratch her wicked foe, 
Kill both thyſelf and her for yielding fo. 


This ſaid, from her be-tumbled couch ſhe ftarteth, 

To find ſome deſperate inſtrument of death: 

But this no-ſlaughter-houſe no tool imparteth, 

To make more vent for paſſage of her breath; 

Which, thronging through her lips, ſo vaniſheth 
As ſmoke from Etna, that in air conſumes, 


Or that which from diſcharged cannon fumes, 


In vain, quoth ſhe, I Iive; and ſeek in vain 
Some happy mean to end a hapleſs life. 
I fear'd by Tarquin's falchion to be ſlain, 
Yet for the ſelf-ſame purpoſe ſeek a knife: 
But when J fear'd, I was a loyal wife; 

So am I now :—DO no, that cannot be; 


Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me: 


O!] that is gone, for which I ſought to live, 
And therefore now I need not fear to die. 


Jo clear this ſpot by death, at leaſt I give 


A badge 


Again, in Love's Labour's Loft : 
© Your oath broke once, you force not to forſwear.” 
MALONE, 
7 At time, at Tarquin and uncheerful night;) The octavo, 
1607, and all the ſubſequent copies, have ;—un/earchful night, 
Unchverful is the reading of the quarto, 1594. MALONE, 
* Th's helpleſs ſmoke of words—] So, in King John: 
They ſhoot but calm words folded up in /moke.” 
STEEVE Ns, 
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A badge of fame to ſlander's livery ? ; 

A dying life to living infamy : 
Poor helpleſs help, the treaſure ſtolen away, 
To burn the guiltleſs caſket where it lay 


Well, well, dear Collatine, thou ſhalt not know 

The ſtained taſte of violated troth; : 

] will not wrong thy true affection ſo, 

To flatter thee with an infringed oath ; 

This baſtard graff ſhall never come to growth * : 
He ſhall not boaſt, who did thy ſtock pollute, 
'That thou art doting father of his fruit. 


Nor ſhall he ſmile at thee in ſecret thought, 
Nor laugh with his companions at thy . | 
But thou ſhalt know thy intereſt was not bought 
Baſely with gold, but ſtolen from forth thy gate. 
For me, I am the miſtreſs of my fate; 
And with my treſpaſs never will diſpenſe, 
Till life to death acquit my forc'd offence. 


will not poiſon thee with my atraint, 

Nor fold my fault in cleanly-coin'd excuſes ; 

My ſable ground of ſin I will not paint, 

To hide the truth of this falſe night's abuſes : 

My tongue ſhall utter all; mine eyes, like ſluices, 
As from a mountain ſpring that feeds a dale, 
Shall guſh pure ſtreams to purge my impure tale. 


By 


A badge of fame to /ander”s livery ;] In our authour's 
time the ſervants of the nobility all wore filver Zadges on their 
/rwveries, on which the arms of their maſters were engraved, 

MALOXE, 

' This baſtard graff all never come to growth :) The edi- 
tion of 1616, and all the moderns, have—This baſtard graſs. 
The true reading was ſupplied by the earlieſt oy. 

| ALONE, 


This ſentiment is adopted from the Viſdom of Solomon, ch. 
4, V. 3: © But the multiplying brood of the ungodly ſhall not 
thrive, nor take deep rooting from baffard lips, nor lay any 
faſi foundation.” The ſame alluſion is employed in one o 
our author's hiſtorical plays, STEEVE NS, 
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By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 
The well-tun'd warble of her nightly ſorrow, 
And ſolemn night with ſlow- ſad gait deſcended 
To ugly hell; when lo, the bluſhing morrow 
Lends light to all fair eyes that light will borrow : 
But cloudy Lucrece ” Foes herſelf to ſee, 
And therefore ftill in night would cloifter'd be. 


Revealing day through every cranny ſpies, 
And ſeems to point her out where ſhe fs wheping ; 
To whom ſhe ſobbing ſpeaks: O eye of eyes, 
Why pry'ſt thou through my window ? leave thy 
ping“; 

Mock 1 tinckling beams eyes that are ſleeping 
Brand not my forehead with thy piercing light, 

For day hath nought to do what's done by night. 


Thus cavils ſhe with every thing ſhe ſees : 
True grief is fond and teſly as a child , 
Who wayward once, his mood with nought agrees. 
Old woes, not infant ſorrows, bear them mild ; 
Continuance tames the one ; the other wild, 
Like an unpractiz'd ſwimmer plunging till, 
With too much labour drowns for want of ſkill. 


So ſhe, deep-drenched in a ſea of care, 
Holds diſputation with each thing ſhe views, 
And to herſelf all forrow doth compare ; 
No object but her paſſion's ſtrength renews ; 
And as one ſhifts, another ſtraight enſues : 
| Sometime 


* Revealing day through every cranny ſpies ;,— 
1 obbing * O, eye of ves, - 
Why pH thou through my window leave thy perping : 
So chase ig his Troilu and, Creſeide, B. III. en 
** O cruel day, accuſer of the joy 
„That love and night have ſtole, — 
« Envious day, what lift thou jo tofpy ? 
What haſt thou loſt ? why feekelt thou this place? 
* There God thy light ſo quench for his grace.“ 
| Maro. 
2 True gri'f it fond ant te as a ch,] Fond, in old lan- 
guage, is , MALONE, | 


— ˙ n . e ,, 
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Sometime her grief is dumb, and hath no words; 
Sometime *tis mad, and too much talk affords > . 


The little birds that tune their morning's joy, 
Make her moans mad with their ſweet 2 #2 
For mirth doth ſearch the bottom of annoy ; 
Sad ſouls are ſlain in merry company 5 ; 
Grief beſt is pleas'd with Grief's ſociety : 

True ſorrow then is feelingly ſuffic'd, 

When with like ſemblance it is ſympathiz'd. 


Tis double death to drown in ken of ſhore ; 
He ten times pines, that pines beholding food ; 
To ſee the ſalve doth make the wound ake more; 
Great grief grieves moſt at that would do it good : 
Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood, 
Who, being _— the bounding banks o'er-flows ; 
Grief dallied with nor law nor limit knows. 


You mocking birds, quoth ſhe, your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow-ſwelling feather'd breafts ! 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb“ 


(My 


3 Sometime her grief is dumb and hath no words; 
Sometime tis mad, and too much talk affords,] Thus, 
Lothario ſpeaking of Caliſta : 
At firſt ker rage was dumb, and wanted words; 
But when the ſtorm found way, *twas wild andlout, 
Mad as the prieſteſs of the Delphick god,“ &c. 
STEEVENS, 
De little birds that tune their morning's joy, | 
Make her moans mad with their fweet melody: ] So the un- 
happy king Richard II. in his confinement exclaims : 
his ick mads me, let it ſound no more; 
„ For though it have holpe madmen to their wits, 
In me it ſeems it will make wiſe men mad.“ 
Shakſpeare has here (as in all his writings) ſhewn an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the human heart, Every one that 
has felt the preſſure of grief will readily acknowledge that 
„% mirth doth ſearch the bottom of annoy.” MALONE. 
5 Sad ſouls areſlain in merry company ;] So, in Love's La- 
bour's Loft: Oh, lam fab#d with Jaap fter STEEVE Ns. 
s And in my Hearing be you mute and dumb!) The ſame 
pleonaſm of expre. ſion is found in Hamlets: 
„Or give my heart a working mute and dumb,” 1 
© 


SP. FT 
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(My reſtleſs diſcord loves no ſtops“ nor reſts; 

A woeful hoſteſs brooks not merry gueſts ” :) 
Reliſh your nimble notes to pleaſing ears * ; 
Diſtreſs likes dumps 9 when time is kept with tears. 


Come, Philomel, that ſing'ſt of raviſhment, 
Make thy fad grove in my diſhevel'd hair. 

As the dank earth weeps at thy languiſhment, 
So I at each ſad ftrain will ſtrain a tear, 


And with deep groans the diapaſon bear* 
For 


The editor of the octa vo in 1616, to avoid the tautology, reads 
without authority : | 
And in my hearing be vou ever dumb, MALoNE, 
You mocking birds, quoth /he, your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow -fwelling ſeather'd bregts, 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb! 
(My re/tleſs diſcord loves no flops nor reſts ; 
A woeful hoſteſs brooks not merry gueſts ;)] Thus, Caliſta: 
* Be dumb for ever, /ilent as the grave, 
Near let thy fond officious love diſturb 
* My /olemn ſadneſs with the ſound of joy.” STEEv. 
* —70 ſtops,] This word is uſed here in a muſical ſenſe, 
So, in the Prologue to Xing Henry IV. P. II. | 
©* Rumour is a pipe— 
And of ſo eaſy and ſo plain a fop,—,” MALoONE. 
7 A woeful hoſteſs brooks not merry gueſts :] So, in Troiles 
and Creſſida: 
+ A woeful Creflid *'mongſt the merry Greeks.” 
STEEVENS, 
8 Reliſh your nimble notes to pleaſing ears;) The quarto and 
all the other editions till that of 1616, read rah/b, which was 
either uſed in the ſame ſenſe as reliſb, or was a different mode 
of ſpelling the ſame word. Rehi/þ is uſed by Daniel in his 
52d Sonnet in the ſame manner as here: 
If any pleaſing %% here 1 uſe, 
Then judge the world, her beauty gives the ſame, 
O happy ground that makes the h,]? ſuch— 
If ears be right, plea/fng, I think, was uſed by the poet for 
pleaſed, In Othello we Pod delighted for: delighting : 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack—,” MALONE. 
9 Diftreſs hikes dumps—] A dump is a melancholy ſong, 
So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
„ —to their inſtruments 
„Tune a deploring dump.“ MALONE, 
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For burthen-wiſe Ill hum on Tarquin ftill, 
While thou on Tereus deſcant'ſt, better {kill *, 


And whiles againſt a thorn thou bear ſt thy part, 
To keep thy ſharp woes waking, wretched i, 
To imitate thee well, againſt my heart 
Will fix a ſharp knife, to affright mine eye ; 
Who, if it wink 2, ſhall thereon fall and die. 
Theſe means, as frets upon an inſtrument, 
Shall tune our heart-ſtrings to true languiſhment. 


And for, poor bird, thou ſing'ſt not in the day ?, 
As ſhaming any eye ſhould thee behold, 

Some dark deep deſert, ſeated from the way, 
That knows not parching heat nor freezing cold, 


Will we find out“; and there we will unfold. 
| To 


1 Whale thou on Tereus deſcant , better ſkill.) Philomel, the 
daughter of Pandion king of Athens, was raviſh'd by Tereus, 
the huſband of her fitter Progne.— According to the fable, 
ſhe was turned into a nightingale, Tereus into a lapwing, and 
Progne into a ſwallow. 

There ſeems to be fomething wanting to complete the 
ſenſe :—w:th better ſkill, but this will not ſuit the metre. In 
a preceding line, however, the prepoſition with, though equak 
ly wanting to complete the ſenſe, is omitted as here: 

For day hath nought to do what's done by night. 

All the copies have: 

While thou on Tereus de/cants better ſkill, 

This kind of error (de/cants for deſeant/?) occurs in almoſt 
every page of our authour's plays. MALoNE. 

Perhaps the author wrote, (I ſay perhaps, for in Shak- 
ſpeare's licentious grammar nothing is very certain :) 

l' hum on Tarquin's 2½, 
While thou on Tereus' deſcant'ſt better Vill. STEEV. 

2 Who, if it ink. —] Shakſpeare ſeldom attends to the laſt 
antecedent, The conſtruction is Mh,‘, heart, if the eye 
wink, all fall, &c. MALONE. 

3 —thou ling'ſt not in the day,]—So, in The Merchant of 
Venice: 

„The nizhtingale, if he ſhould fing by day, 
© Wheneyery gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren.“ MALORNE. 
4 Some dark deep tleſert, ſeated from the way, &c. 
Will we find out—] Thus Calla: 
Emy ſad ſoul 
« Has form'd a diſmal melancholy ſcene, 
« Such a retreat as I wou/d i to find, 
Au unfrequentel vale,” STEEVE MS, 
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To creatures ſtern ſad tunes, to change their kinds; 
Since men prove beaſts, let beaſts bear gentle minds, 


As the poor frighted-deer, that ſtands at gaze, 
Wildly determining which way to fly, 
Or one encompals'd with a winding maze, 
That cannot tread the way out readily 
So with herſelf is ſhe in mutiny, 
To live or die which of the twain were hetter 3, 
When life is ſham'd and death reproaches debtor . 


To kill myſelf, quoth ſhe, alack ! what were it, 

But with my body my poor ſoul's pollution? 

They that loſe half, with greater patience bear it, 

Than they whoſe whole is ſwallow'd in confuſion. 

That r r. tries a mercileſs concluſion 7, 
Who, having two ſweet babes, when death takes one, 
Will ſlay the other, and be nurſe to none, 


My body or my ſoul, which was the dearer ? 
When the one pure, the other made divine. 
Whoſe love of either to myſelf was nearer ? 
When both were kept for heaven and Collatine. 
Ah me! the bark peel'd from the lofty pine, 

His leaves will wither, and his ſap decay ; 

So muſt my ſoul, her bark being peel'd away. 

Her 

To live or die which of the twain were better, ] So, Hamlet : 

To be, or not to be, that is the queſtion,” 
STEEVENS, 

5 When life is /ham'd, and death reproaches debtor.) Re- 
proaches is here, I think, the Saxon genitive caſe := When 
_— is the debtor of reproack. So, in 4 Midſummer Night's- 

eam : 

* I do wander every where . 
* Swifter than the moones ſphere.” 

She debates whether ſhe ſhould not rather deſtroy herſelf 
than live; life being diſgraceful in conſequence of her viola- 
tion, and her death being a debt which ſhe owes to the re- 
proach of her conſcience, MALONE. 

7 That mother tries a mercileſs coneluſion,] A mercileſs 
practice; a cruel experiment, So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
+ —ſhe hath aſlay'd 
* Conclu/ffons infinite to die,” MALONE, 
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Her houſe is ſack' d s, her quiet interrupted, 
Her manſion batter'd by the enemy; 
Her facred temple ſported, ſpoil'd, corrupted, 
Groſsly engirt with daring infamy : 
Then let it not be calld impiety, ; 
If in this blemiſh'd fort I make ſome hole *, 
Through which I may convey this troubled ſoul. 


Yet die I will not, till my Collatine 
Have heard the cauſe of my untimely death ; 
That he may vow, in that ſad hour of mine, 
Revenge on him that made me ſtop my breath! 
My ftained blood to Tarquin Vil bequeath, 
Which by him tainted, ſhall for him be ſpent * , 
And as his due writ in my teſtament. 


My honour I'll bequeath unto the knife 

That wounds my body ſo diſhonoured. 

'Tis honour to deprive diſhonour'd life ; 

The one will live, the other being dead: 

So of ſhame's aſhes ſhall my fame be bred; 
For in my death I murder ſhameful ſcorn : 
My ſhame ſo dead, mine honour is new-born. 


Dear lord of that dear jewel I have loft, 

What legacy ſhall I bequeath to thee ? 

My reſolution, love, ſhall be thy boaſt, n 
1 


Her houſe is ſack'd,—] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
* —tell me, that I may /ack 
Ie hated man/fon,” STEEVE NE, 
9 If in this blemiſb d fort I make ſome hole, &.] So, in K. 
Richard 11: | 
* ——with a little pin | 
* Bores through his ca/?le wall, and—farewel king.“ 
STEEVE Ns. 
1 Revenge on him that made me ſtop my breath.] So, in 
Othello : 
There lies your niece, 
© Whoſe breath indeed theſe hands have 1 
; | ALONE. 
2 Which by him tainted, all for him be ſpent,] The firlt 
copy has, by an apparent error of the preſs ; 
Which for him tainted — , 
The correction was made in the octa vo, 1598. MALONE, 


K. 
lt 
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By whoſe example thou reveng'd may'ſt be. 

How Tarquin muſt be us'd, read it in me: 
Myſelf, thy friend, will kill myſelf, thy foe, 
And, for my ſake, ſerve thou falſe Tarquin ſo. 


This brief abridgment of my will I make : 
My ſoul and body to the ſkies and ground; 
My reſolution, huſband, do thou take; | 
Mine honour be the knife*s, that makes my wound; 
My ſhame be his that did my fame confaund ; | 
And all my fame that lives, diſburſed be 
To thoſe that live, and think no ſhame of me. 


Thou, Collatine, ſhalt overſee this Wills; 

How was I overſeen that thou ſhalt ſee it! 

My blood ſhall waſh the ſlander of mine ill: 

My life's foul deed, my life's fair end ſhall free it. 

Faint not, faint heart, but ſtoutly fay, /o be it. | 
Yield to my hand; my hand ſhall conquer thee ; 


Thou dead; both die, and both ſhall victors be. 


This plot of death when ſadly the had laid, 

And wip'd the briniſh pearl from her bright eyes, 

With untun'd tongue ſhe hoarſely call'd her maid, 

Whoſe ſwift obedience to her miſtreſs hies ; 

For fleet-wing'd duty with thought's feathers flies 3 
oor 


Thou, Collatine, Malt overſee this Nil; ] Thus the quarto, 
The edition of 1616 has: | 
Then Collatine, &, MALONE, 

The over/eer of a will was, I ſuppoſe, deſigned as a check 
upon executors, Our author appoints John Hall and his wife 
for his executors, and Thomas Ruſſel and Francis Collins as 
his overſeers., STEEVE NS, | 

Overſeers were frequently added in Wills from the ſupera- 
bundant caution of our anceſtors; but our law acknow- 
ledges no ſuch perſons, nor are they (as contradiſtinguiſhed 
from executors,) inveſted with any 4 rights whatſoever, 
In ſome old Wills the term overſeer is uſed inſtead of execu- 
tor. Sir Thomas Bodley, the founder of the Bodleian Li- 
brary in Oxford, not content with appointing two executors . 
and two gverſeers, has likewiſe added three ſuper viſors. 

MALONE, 
4+ — with thought's feathers Hies.] So, in King John: 
© —ſet feathers to thy heels, 
And fly like thought.” STEEVE NS, 


: 
[ 
£ 
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Poor Lucrece' cheeks unto her maid ſeem ſo 
As winter meads, when ſun doth melt their ſnow. 


Her miſtreſs ſhe doth give demure good-morrow, 
With ſoft-flow tongue, true mark of modeſty 5; 
And forts a ſad look to her lady's ſorrow s, 
(For why? her face wore ſorrow's livery : ) 
But durſt not afk of her audacipuſly 

Why her two ſuns were cloud-eclipſed fo, 

Nor why her fair cheeks over-waſh'd with woe. 


But as the earth doth weep, the ſun being ſet 7, 


Each flower moiſten'd like a melting eyes; 

Even ſo the maid with ſwelling drops gan wet 

Her circled eyne, enforc'd by f. ympathy 

Of thoſe fair ſuns, ſer in her miſtreſs ſky, 
Who in a ſalt-wav'd ocean quench their light, 
Which makes the maid weep like the dewy nights, 


A pretty 


s With ſoft flow tongue, true mark of modefy;] So, in The 
Taming of the Shrew : 
Such duty to the drunkard let him do, 
* With /oft-/w tongue and lowly courteſy.” 
In King Lear the ſame praiſe is beſtowed on Cordelia: 
* Her voice was ever /t, 
* Gentle and lu: an excellent thing in woman.“ 
MALOXNE, 
6 And ſorts a fad look to her laly's forrow,) To ſort is to 
chooſe out. So before: A 
When wilt thou /ort an hour great ſtrifes to end. 
| MALONE, 
7 —as the earth doth weep, the ſun being ſet, &c.] So in 
Romeo and Juliet; x 
When tie /un ſets, the air doth drizzle de au,“ 
STEEVE NS, 
8 Eath flower moi/tened like @ melting eye;] So in A Mid- 
funmer Night's Dream: 
Abe moon, methinks, looks with a watry eye; 
And when ſhe weeps, weeps every little flower,” 
STEEVENS. 
Michi makes the maid weep like the dewy night, So, in 
Dryden's Oedipus : 
+ Thus weeping blind like deu night upon thee.” 
: STREVE NS. 


NS. 
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A pretty while * theſe pretty creatures ſtand, 
Like ivory conduits coral ciſterns filling 2 : 
One juſtly weeps ; the other takes in hand 
No cauſe, but company, of her drops ſpilling : 
Their gentle ſex to weep are often willing ; 
Grieving themſelves to gueſs at others' ſmarts, 
And then they drown their eyes, or break their hearts : 


For men have marble, women waxen, minds, 
And therefore are they form'd as marble will > ; 
The weak oppreſs'd, the impreſſion of ſtrange kinds 
Is form'd in them by force, by fraud, or {kill : 
Then call them not the authours of their ill, 

No more than wax ſhall be accounted evil, 


Wherein is ſtamp'd the ſemblance of a devil“ 
Their 


A pretty while—] Pretty ſeems formerly to have ſome- 
times had the ſignification of petty, —as in the preſent inſtance, 
So alſo in Shelton's tranſlation of Don Quixote, 4to, 1612, 
Vol. I. p. 499: © the admiration and tears joined, induced in 
them all for a pretty ſpace.” MALONE, 

2 Like ivory conduits coral ci/terns filling :) So, in As you 
Like it : ** will weep for nothing, like Diana in the foun- 
tain,” Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 

„% How now? a conduit, girl? What? ſtill in tears? 
Ever more weeping,” MALONE. 
So, in Titus Andronicus : 
As from a conduit with their iſſuing ſpouts.“ 
STEEVENS, 

3 And wank 17h are they form'd as marble will;] Hence do 
they [women] receive whatever impreſſion their marble heart- 
ed aſlociates [men] chooſe, The expreſſion is very quaint. 


ALONE, 
4 Then call them not the authours of their ill, 
No more than wax hall be accounted evil, : 
Wherein ii /tamp'd the ſemblance of à devil.] So, in 
Twelfth Night : 
Ho eaſy is it for the proper falſe | 
In women's waxen hearts to ſet their forms! 
Alas, our frailty is the cauſe, not we, 
„ For, ſuch as we are made of, ſuch we be.“ 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
Women! help Heaven! men their creation mar 
In profiting by them, Nay, call us ten times frail, 
For we are as /2f? as our complexions are, 


And credulous to falſe prints,” MALONE, 


_— 1 
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Their ſmoothneſs, like a goodly champaign plain, 


Lays open all the little worms that creep ; 

In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 

Cave- keeping evils that obſcurely ſleep : | 

Through cryſtal walls each little mote will peep : 
Though men can cover crimes with bold fork looks, 
Poor women's faces are their own faults books 5. 


No man inveigh againſt the wither'd flower, 
But chide 5 rough winter that the flower hath kill'd! 
Not that devour'd, but that which doth devour, 
Is worthy blame. O, let it not be hild 7 
Poor women's faults, that they are ſo fulfill'd 
With men's abuſes * : thoſe proud lords, to blame, 
Make weak-made women tenants to their ſhame. 


The precedent whereof in Lucrece view, 
Aſſail'd by night, with circumſtances ſtrong 
Of preſent death, and ſhame that might enſue 
By that her death, to do her huſband wrong; 
Such danger to reſiſtance did belong, 3 
| | at 


s men's faces are their own fault? books.] So, in 
Macbeth : 
© Your face, my thane, is as a hook, where men 
May read ſtrange matters.” STEEVENS. 
Our authour has advanced a contrary ſentiment in another 
oem : 
a The wiles and guiles that women work, 
«© Diflembled with an outward ſhew, 
The tricks and toys that in them lurk, 
*© The cock that treads them ſhall not know.” 
MA LONE, 

6 No man inveigh again/t the auither'd flower, 

But chide—] Thus the quarto, All the other copies have 
inveighs and chides, MALO NR. 

7 -- O, let it not be hild] Thus the quarto, for the ſake of 
the rhime. Spenſer, in imitation of the Italian poets, often 
takes the ſame liberty. MALONE. 

8 — that they are /o ſu\fill'd 

With men's abuſes :] Fulfilled had formerly the ſenſe of 


Filled. It is fo uſed in our liturgy, MALO NE. 


Fulfilled means completely filled, till there be no room for 
more. The word, in this ſenſe, is now obſelete. So, in the 
Prologue to Troilus and Creſ}ida : 

And correſponſi ve and fulfilling bolts. 7 STEEVEN* 
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That dying fear through all her body ſpread l 
And who cannot abuſe a body dead? 


By this, mild patience bid fair Lucrece ſpeak 
To the poor counterfeit of her complaining * ; 
My girl, quoth ſhe, on what occaſion break 
Thoſe tears from thee, that down thy cheeks are raining ? 
If thou doſt weep for grief of my ſuſtaining, 
Know, gentle wench, it ſmall avails my mood: 
If tears could help, mine own would do me good. 


But tell me, girl, when went—( and there ſhe ſtay'd 

Till after a deep groan ) Tarquin from hence? 

Madam, ere I was up, reply the maid, 

The more to blame my {luggard negligence : 

Yer with the fault I thus far can diſpenſe ; 
Myſelf was ſtirring ere the break of day, 
And, ere I roſe, was Tarquin gone away. 


But lady, if your maid may be fo bold, 
She would requeſt to know your heavineſs. 
O peace ! quoth Lucrece ; if it ſhould be told, 
The repetition cannot make it leſs ; 
For more it is than I can well expreſs: 
And that deep torture may be call'd a hell, 
When more 1s felt than one hath power to tell. 


Go, get me hither paper, ink, and pen, 

Yet — that 8 Er have N nai 

What ſhould 1 ſay One of my huſband's men 

Bid thou be ready, by and by, to bear | 

A letter to my lord, my love, my dear; 12 
1 


9 —abuſe a body dead 2] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
+ —todo ſome villainous ſhame 
On the dead bodres—.” STEEVENS, 

1 To the poor counterfeit of her complaining :} To her maid 
whoſe countenance exhibited an image of her miſtreſs's grief, 
A counterfeit, in ancient language, fanified a portrait, So, in 
The Merchant of Venice : : 

© What have we here? fair Portia's counterfeit 2” 
MALONE, 
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Bid him with ſpeed prepare to carry it : 


'The cauſe craves haſte, and it will ſoon be writ. 


Her maid is gone, and ſhe prepares to write, 
Firſt hovering o'er the paper with her quill : 
Conceit and grief an eager combat fight; 
What wit ſets down, is blotted ftraight with will; 
This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill: 

Much like a prefs of people at a door, 

Throng her inventions, which ſhall go before 2. 


At laſt ſhe thus begins: Thou worthy lord 
Of that unworthy wife that greeteth thee, 
Health to thy perſon ! next vouchſafe to afford 
(If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt ſee, ) 
Some preſent ſpeed, to come and viſit me: 
So I commend me from our houſe in grief 3 ; 
My woes are tedious, though my words are brief.” 


Here folds ſhe up the tenour of her woe, 
Her certain ſorrow writ uncertainly. 
By this ſhort ſchedule Collatine may know 
Her grief, but not her griet's true quality : 
She dares not thereof make diſcovery, 
Leſt he ſhould hold it her own groſs abuſe, 
Ere ſhe with blood had ſtain'd her ſtain'd excuſe. 


Beſides, 

3 Much like a preſs of people at a door, 

a Throng Aer inventions, which /hall go before.) So, in K. 

Onn : 
. « —legions of ſtrange ſantaſſes, 

„Wich, in their throng and preſs to that laſt hold, 
* Confound themſelves. 
Again, in King Henry VIII: 

* which forc'd ſuch way. 

* That many maz'd con/iderings did throng, 

« And pre/s in with this caution,” MALONE, 

3 So I commend me from our houſe in grief;] Shakſpeare has 
here cloſely followed the practice of his own times, Thus, 
Anne Bullen concluding her pathetick letter to her ſavage 
murderer : ** From my doleful priſon in the Tower, this 6th of 
Ma " 2 a 

85 alſo Gaſcoigne the poet ends his addreſs to the Youth of 
England, prefixed in his works: From my poor houſe at Wal- 
thamſtowe in the Foreſt, the ſecond of February, 1575.” 

MALORE. 
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Beſides, the life and feeling of her paſſion 

She hoards, to ſpend when he is by to hear her ; 

When ſighs and groans and tears may grace the faſhion 

Of her diſgrace, the better fo to clear her 

From that ſuſpicion which the world might bear her. 
To ſhun this blot, ſhe would not blot the letter 
With words, till action might become them better. 


To ſee ſad fights moves more than hear them told ?; 
For then the eye interprets to the ear » 
The heavy motion that it doth behold s, 
When every part a part of woe doth bear, 
'Tis but a part of ſorrow that we hear : 
Deep ſounds make leſſer noiſe than ſhallow fords ©, 


And ſorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of words. 
VoL.XV. ot Her 


4 To ſee ſad fights moves more than hear them toll : 
„ Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem 
am que ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus,” Hor. 
MALONE. 
For then the eye interprets 1% the ear 
The heawy motion that it doth beho/2,) Our authour ſeems 
to have been thinking of thoſe heavy motions called Dumb- 
/borws, which were exhibited on the ſtage in his time. Motion, 
in od language, ſignifies a puhpet hb; and the perſon who 
ſpoke for the puppets was called an interpreter, So, in T7:- 
moan of Athens : 
+ —to the Jumbneſs of the ge/fure 
© One might interpret.“ MALONE, 

6 Deep ſounds make fer noiſe than ſhalbw fords,] Thus 
the quarto, 1594, and all the ſubſequent copies. The authour 
probably wrote : . 

Deep foods make leſſer noiſe, &c, 
So, before: ä 
Deep woes roll forward like a gentle H. : 

The old reading is perhaps the true one. A ſound, in naval 
language, is ſuch a part of the ſea as may be ſounded, We 
have all heard of Plymouth ſaund, the depth of which is ſuf- 
ficient to carry veſſels that draw the moſt water. The con- 
tradition in terms is of little moment. We ſtill talk of the 
back front of a houſe; and every ford, or ſound, is compara- 
tively deep. STEEVENS. | | 

As a meaning may be extracted from the reading of the | 
old copy, ] have not diſturbed it, though I ſuſpe& that Shak- 
ſpeare wrote not ſounds but foods, for theſe reaſons: 

1. Becauſe there is ſcarce an Engliſh poet that has not com- 
pared real ſorrow to a deep water, and loquacious and coun- 


terfeited 
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Her letter now is ſeal'd, and on it writ, 

At Arden to my lord, with more than haſte 7 : 

The poſt attends, and the delivers it, 

Charging the ſour-fac'd groom to hie as faſt 

As lagging fawls before the northern blaſt s. wh 
Speed more than ſpeed but dull and flow ſhe deems: 
Extremity ſtill urgeth ſuch extremes. 


The homely villein * court'ſies to her low 
And bluſhing on her, with a ſtedfaſt eye 
Receives the ſcroll, without or yea or no, 
And forth with baſhful innocence doth hie, 
But they whoſe guilt within their boſoms lie, 
Imagine every eye beholds their blame ; 
For Lucrece thought he bluſh'd to ſee her ſhame. 
When 


terfeited grief to a bubbling ſhallow ſtream. The compariſon 
is always between a ive and a brook ; nor have 1 obſerved 
the ea once mentioned in the various places in which this 
trite thought is expreſſed. Shakſpeare, we ſee, has it in this 
very poem in a preceding pallage, in which deep woes are 
compared to a gentle od. 

2. Becauſe, ſuppoling the poet to have had the ſea in his 
contemplation, ſome reaſon ought to be aſſigned why he 
ſhould have choſen thoſe parts of it which are called /ounds, 
To give force to the preſent ſentiment, they muſt be ſuppoſed 
to be peculiarly ſtill; whereas the truth I believe is, — all 
parts of the ocean are equally boiſterous; at leaſt thoſe which 
are called /ounds are not leſs ſo than others. 

Laſily, becauſe thoſe parts of the ſea which are denomi- 
nated /aunds, ſo far from deſerving the epithet deep, are ex- 
preſsly defined to be. allow ſeas; ſuch as may be ſounded, 

| MALONE, 

7 - And on it writ, 

At Ardea to my lord, with more than haſte :] Shakſpeare 
ſeems to have begun early to confound the cuſtoms of his own 
country, with thoſe of other nations. About a tay and 
a half ago, all our letter- that required ſpeed were ſuper- 
ſcribed—WW7th poft poſt late. STEEVENS. 

A, lagging fowls] Thus the quarto. All the modern 
editions have—/ouls. The quarto reads—bl/a/ts, which the 
rhyme ſhews to have been a miſprint, and which I ſhould 
not mention but that it proves that even in Shakſpeare's own 
edition there were ſome errors, See the preceding note, and 
p. 128, n. 9. MALONE. 

9 The homely villein court” /ies to her low ;) Villein has here 
its ancient legal ſignification; that of a fave, The term 
courtſy was formerly applied to men as well as to women, 

MALONE, 
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When, filly groom! God wot, it was defect 

Of ſpirit, life, and bold audacity. 

Such harmleſs creatures have a true reſpect 

To talk in deeds *, while others ſaucily 

Promiſe more ſpeed, but do it leiſurely : 
Even fo, this pattern of the worn-out age 2 
Pawn'd honeſt looks, but lay'd no words to gage. 


His kindled duty kindled her miſtruſt, 
That two red fires in both their faces blaz'd ; 
She thought he bluſh'd, as knowing Tarquin's luſt, 
And, bluſhing with him, wiſtly on him gaz d; 
Her earneſt eye did make him more amaz'd: 
The more the ſaw the blood his cheeks repleniſh, 
The more ſhe thought he ſpy'd in her ſome blemiſk, 


But long ſhe thinks till he return again, 

And yet the dutedus vaſſal ſcarce is gone. 

The weary time ſhe cannot entertain, 

For now tis ſtale to ſigh, to weep, and groan : 

So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan, 
That ſhe her plaints a little while doth ſtay, 


Pauling for means to mourn ſome newer way. 
I 2 Ar 


1 T5 talk in deeds—] So, in Han let 
« As he, in his peculiar act and force, 
„May give his /aying deed.” 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida: 
| © Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue.“ 
MALOXNE, 
Again, in Julus Ceſar : 
Caſca. Speak hands for me.” STEEVE Ks. 
2 — this pattern of the worn-out age—] This example of 
antient ſimplicity and virtue. So, in King Richard III: 
** Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. 
See alſo p. 132, n. *. 
We meet with nearly the ſame expreſſi on in our authout's 
68th Sonnet: 
* Thus is his cheek the mag of days out- worn. 


MALONE, 
So, in As you Like it: | 


ho well in thee appears 
The conſtant ſervice of the antique world,” STEEY, 
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At laſt ſhe calls to mind where hangs'a piece 
Of ſkilful painting, made for Priam's Troy ; 
Before the which is drawn 3 the power of Greece, 
For Helen's rape + the city to defiro ; 
Threatening cloud-kifling Ilion with annoy s; 
Which the conceited painter drew ſo proud “, 
As heaven (it ſeem'd) to kiſs the turrets bow'd. 


A thouſand lamentable objects there, 

In ſcorn of nature, art gave lifeleſs life : 

Many a dry drop ſeem'd a weeping tear“, 

Shed for the ſlaughter'd huſband by the wife: 

The red blood reek'd, to ſhow the painter's ſtrife ; 4 
nd 


. 
3 Bere the which is drawn—] That is, before Troy. 
MALONE, 
Drawn, in this inſtance, does not ſignify delineated, but 
<4 ewn out into the field, as armies are. So, in King Henry IV: 
He cannot draw is power theſe fourteen days.“ 
STEEVENS, 
For Helen's rape—) Rape is uſed by all our old poets in 
the ſenſe of raptus, or carrying away by force. It ſometimes 
alſo ſignifies the perſon forcibly carried away. MALONE. 
5 Threatening eloud-kiſſing Ilion with annoy ;] So, in Peri- 
ces: 
© Whoſe towers bore heads ſo high they x the clouds.” 
Again, in Tro:lus and Creffida : 
Von towers, whoſe wanton tops do 5% the clouds.” 
Again in Hamlet: 
like the herald Mercury, 
© New-lighted on a eve u- Hi hill.” MALONE, 
Nich the conceited painter drew ſo proud,)] Conceited, in 
old language, is fanciful, ingenious. MALO NE. 
7 Many à dry drop ſeem'd a weeping tear, ] Thus the quar- 
to, The variation made in this line, in the edition of 1616, 
which is ſaid in the title-page to be newly reviſed and corred- 
ed, would alone prove it not to have been prepared by our 
authour, The editor knowing that all drops are wet, and not 
obſerving that the poet is here ſpeaking of a picture, diſ- 
- carded the old reading, and gave, inſtead of it, 
Many a dire drop ſeem'd a weeping tear; 
Which has been followed in all the ſubſequent copies, Had 
he been at all acquainted with Shakſpeare's manner, he never 
would have made.this alteration, or have adopted it, if made 
before, MALOXE, 


And here and there the painter inter 
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And dying eyes gleam'd forth their aſhy lights, 
Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights ?. 


There might you ſee the labouring pioneer 
Begrim'd with ſweat, and ſmeared all with duſt ; 
And from the towers of Troy there would appear 
The very eyes of man through loop-holes thruſt, 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little luſt: 

Such ſweet obſervance in this work was had, 


That one might ſee thoſe far-off eyes look ſad. 


In great commanders grace and majeſty _ 
You might behold, trlumphing in their faces; 
In youth, quick bearing and ee ; 
aces 
Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces ; 
Which heartleſs peaſants did ſo well reſemble, _ 
That one would {wear he ſaw them quake and tremble. 


In Ajax and Ulyſſes, O, what art 

Of phyſiognomy might one behold ! | 

The — of either *cipher'd either's heart; 

Their face their manners moſt expreſsly told: 

In Ajax' eyes blunt rage and rigour roll'd ; 
But the mild glance that ſly Ulyſſes lent, 
Show'd deep regard and ſmiling government 


Their pleading might you ſee grave Neſtor ſtand, 
As *twere encouraging the Greeks to fight; 
Making ſuch ſober action with his hand, 
'That 


9 And dying eyes gleam'd forth their aſny lights, 
Lite dying coals burnt out in tedious mnghts.) Perhaps 
Milton had theſe lines in his thoughts when he wrote: 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach igt to counterfeit a gloom.” 
It is probable he alſo remembered theſe of Spenſer : 
eis gliſtering armour made 
A little g/o9mmg light much like a hade. 
deep regard and ſmiling government.] Profound wiſdom, 
and the complacency ariſing from the - paſſions being under 
the command of was * The former word [regard] has al- 
ready occurred more than once in the ſame ſeuſe. MALONE, 
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'That it beguil'd attention, charm'd the ſight : 

In ſpeech, it ſeem'd, his beard, all ſilver white, 
Wagg'd up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin wink breath, which purl'd up to the {ky 2. 


About him were a preſs of gaping faces 3, 
Which ſeem'd to ſwallow up his ſound advice“; 
All jointly liſtening, but with ſeveral graces, 

As it ſome mermaid $5 did their ears enrice ; 


Some high, ſome low; the painter was ſo nice, 4 
e 


2 In ſpeech, it ſcem d, his beard, all ſilver white, 
Wage'd up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath, which purl'd up to the ſky.) So, in 
Troilus and Creſſida: : 
+ —and ſuch again 
As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd in Alver, 
„Should with a bond of air (ſtrong as the axle-tree 
„On which heaven rides) knit all the Greekiſh ears 
© To his experienc'd tongue.” MALONE, 
I ſuppoſe we ſhould read - cr d. Thus, Pope: 
While curling ſmoaks from village tops are ſeen.” 
Again, in Cymbeline : 
* And let our crooked ſmoaks climb to their noſtrils.” 
STEEVE Ns. 

There is no need of change, for pur/ing had formerly the 
ſame meaning, being ſometimes uſed to denote the curling 
of water, without any reference to ſound, So, in Drayton's 
Mortimer iados, to, no date: 

© Whoſe ſtream an easie breath doth ſeem to blow; 
Which on the ſparkling gravel runs in gurles, 
As though the waves had been of filver cures,” _ 

This ſenſe of the word is unnoticed in Dr, Johnſon's Dic- 
tionary, MALONE. 

3 About him were a preſs of gaping faces, &c.) Had w7 en- 
graving, or account, of RaphaePs celebrated picture of The 
School of Athens reached England in the time of our authour, 
one might be tempted by this deſcription to think that he had 
ſeen it. MALONE, 

5 : Which ſeem'd to ſwallow up his ſound advice; So, in Kirg 
onn : 
With open mouth, ſwallowing a taylor's news.“ 
STEEVE NS, 
$ As if ſome mermaia—) See p. 36, n. 5. MALONE. 

a bol'n and red;] Thus the old copy. In the former 
edition, when I was leſs cautious than 1 am at preſent, I 
Labſtitured / for byil'n, which I conceived to be a miſ- 

print; 


, 
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The ſcalps of many, almoſt hid behind, 
To jump up higher ſeem'd, to mock the mind. 


Here one man's hand lean'd on another's head, 
His noſe being ſhadow'd by his neighbour's ear; 
Here one, being throng'd, bears back, all boll'n and red <; 
Another, ſmother'd, ſeems to 2 and ſwear ?; 
And in their rage ſuch ſigns of rage they bear, 
As, but for loſs of Neftor's golden words, 
It ſeem'd they would debate with angry {;yords s. 5 
or 


print; but ſcarcely had the book iſſued from the preſs, when 
diſcovered my mittake. The reader will, I truſt, find no 
inſtances of ſimilar temerity in the preſent edition of our au- 
thour's works. 

Boll n means ſwollen, and is uſed by Golding in his tranſ- 
lation of Ovid's Metamorphgſes, 1567 : 

«© Her leanneſſe made her joynts bone big, and knee- 
pannes, for to ſwell.” 

Auxerat articulos macies, genuumque rigebat 

Orbis—, ' 1 

Again, (as an anonymous writer has obſerved,) in Phaer's 

tranſlation of the tenth book of Virgil's Æneid: 
« —with what hravery Bone in pride 
„King Turnus proſperous rides. 
—tumiduſque ſecundo 
Marte ruat. 3 

Ga win Douglas tranſlating the ſame paſſage uſes the words 
er orpit and proudly.“ See 2 85 of this volume, 

Skinner ſuppoſes the word to be derived from Bouillier, Fr. 
to bubble, But Mr. Tyrwhitt in his accurate Gloſſary to 
Chaucer, (as has likewiſe been obſerved by the ſame anony- 
mous writer,) ſays, it is the part. p. of bo/ge, v. Sax. 

| MALo rx. 

7 Another, ſmnther'd, ſeems to pelt and ſwear;] To > oa 
meant, I think, to be clamorous, as men are in a paſſion, 
So, in an old collection of tales, entitled Wits, Fits, and Fun- 
Ces, 1614 : ** The young man, all in a petting chafe,—,” 

: MALONR, 
 # debate with angry ſwords.) i.e. fall to contention. Bate 
is an ancient word ſignifying Arie. So, in the old play of 
Acolaſtus, 1540: * 

„We ſhall not fall to hate, or ſtryve for this matter.“ 
STEEVE NS, 

Debate has here, I believe, its uſual ſignification. They 
ſeemed ready to argue with their ſwords, So, in Julius Cæ- 
Jar: * Speak hands for me.” 

Again, 
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For much imaginary work was there ; 
Conceit deceitful, ſo compact, ſo kind o, 
That for Achilles' image ſtood his ſpear, 
Grip'd in an armed hand; himſelf, behind, 
Was left unſeen, ſave to the eye of mind i: 
A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 
Stood for the whole to be imagined. 


And from the walls of ſtrong- beſieged Troy 
When their brave hope, bold Hector, march'd to field, 
Stood many Trojan mothers, ſharing joy 
| To ſee their youthful ſons bright weapons wield ; 
And to their hope they ſuch odd action yield, 
That, through their light joy, ſeemed to appear 
(Like bright things ſtain'd) a kind of heavy fear. 


| And, from the ſtrond of Dardan where they fought, 
| To Simois' reedy banks the red blood ran, 
Whoſe waves to imitate the battle ſought 
With ſwelling ridges; and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled ſhore, and than 2 TY 
etire 


Again, in Hamlet : | 
© I will /peak daggers to her, but uſe none.“ 
Again, more appoſitely, in Troilus and Crefſida : 
** Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue.“ 
So, in Marlowe's King Edward II: 
Come, uncle, let us leave this brain- ſick king, 
+ And henceforth parly with our angry /words,” 
MALONE, 

* Conceit deceitful, ſo compact, ſo kind, [ An artful delinea- 
tion, fo nicely and naturally executed. Kind and nature, in 
old language, were ſynonymous, MAL ONE. 
as left unſeen, SS to the eye of mind: ] We meet with 
the ſame exprethon in Hamlet, and in one of our authour's 
Sonnets. Again, in King Richard II: 

© —with the eyes of heavy mind 
„ ſee thy glory.“ MALONE. 

2 To break pax the galled ſhore, and than—] Than for then. 
This licence of changing the termination of words is ſome- 
times uſed by our ancient poets, in imitation of the Italian 
writers. Thus, Daniel, in his Cleopatra, 1594: 

„And now wilt yield thy ſtreames 
A prey to other reames;“ 
3,6, realme. Again, in his Complaint of Roſamond, 1 22. 
« When 
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Retire again, till meeting grove ranks 
They join, and ſhoot their foam at Simois' banks. 


To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come, 
To find a face where all diſtreſs is Red 3. 
Many ſhe ſees, where cares have carved ſome, 
But none where all diſtreſs and dolour dwell d,. 
Till ſhe deſpairing —_ beheld, 

5 


Staring 
— 
When cleaner thoughts my weakneſs gan vpbrapy, 
« Againſt myſelf, and ſhame did force meſay,—,” 
Again, in Hall's Satires, 1599: 
As frozen dunghills in a winter's morne, 
That voyd of vapours ſeerned all beforne,. 
*« Soone as the ſun, &c. 
Again, 61d : | | 
His bonnet vail'd, or ever he could thinke, 
© The unruly winde blowes off his periwinke.“ 
Again, in Godfrey Bulloigne, travſlated by Fairfax, 1600 : 
Time was, (for each one hath his doting time, 
© Theſe filver locks were golden treſles than,) 
© That countrie life I hated as a crime, 
And from the forreſt's ſweet contentment ran.“ 
Again, in Drayton's Mortemeriados, ſign. Q. f. 4to, no date: 
Out of whoſe top the freſh ſprings trembling downe, 
+ Duly keep time with their harmonious /owne,” 


Again, in Songes and Sonnetes by the earle of Surrey and 
others, edit. 1567, f. 81: 


« —half-the paine had never man 

Which had this woful Troyan than.” DIY 
Many other inſtances of the ſame kind might be added. See 
the next note, MALONE. 

Reames, in the firſt inſtance produced, is only the French 
royaumes affectedly anglicized. STEEVENS, 

In Daniels time the French word was uſually written 
royaulme; MALONE, 

3 To find a face where all diſtreſs is ſtèl'd.] Thus the quar- 
to, and all the ſubſequent copies, —In our authour's twenty- 
fourth Sonnet we find theſe lines: | 77 859 | 

Mine eye hath play'd the painter, and bath feel d 
Thy beauty's form in table of my heart.“ 
This therefore I ſuppoſe to have been the word intended here, 
which the poet altered for the ſake of rhime. So before—hi/2 
for held, and than for then, He might, however, have- 
Written: | ED ; 
; where all diſtreſs is /pel/d. 
. e. written. So, in The Come ly. of Errors: | 
„And careful hours with time's deformed hand 
Have written ſtrange defeatures in my face.“ 


MALONE};.- 
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Staring on Priam's wounds with her old eyes, 
Which bleeding under Pyrrhus proud foot lies “. 


In her the painter had anatomiz'd 

Time's ruin, beauty's wreck, and grim care's reign ; 

Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were diſeuis'd ; 

Of what fhe was, no ſemblance did remain: 

Her blue blood chang'd to black in every vein, 
Wanting the ſpring that thoſe ſhrunk pipes had fed, 
Show'd life impriſon'd in a body dead. 


On this fad ſhadow Lucrece ſpends her eyes 5, 
And ſhapes her ſorrow to the beldame's woes, 
Who nothing wants to anſwer her but cries, 
And bitrer words, to ban her cruel foes : 
The painter was no God to lend her thoſe ; 
And therefore Lucrece ſwears he did her wrong, 
To give her ſo much grief, and not a tongue. 


Poor inſtrument, quoth ſhe, without a ſound; 

Vil tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue: 

And drop "Babs balm in Priam's painted wound, 

And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him mere 

And with my tears quench Troy, that burns ſo long; 
And with my knife ſcratch out the angry eyes 
Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 


Show me the ſtrumpet that began this fiir, 
That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 
Thy heat of luſt, fond Paris, did incur 
This load of wrath that burning Troy doth bear 
Thy eye kindled the fire that burneth here: 
And here in Troy, for treſpaſs of thine eye, 
The fire, the ſon, the dame, and daughter, die. 
Why 


Which Bleeding under Pyrrhus' proud foot lies.] Dr. Sewell 
unneceſſarily teads— Vo bleeding, &c. The neutral pro- 
noun was anciently often uſed for the perſonal, It ſtill remains 
in the Liturgy. Whick, however, may refer to wounds, not- 
withſtanding the falſe concord which ſuch a conſtruction pro- 
.duces. See p. 71, n. 9. 

5 On this Jad ſhadow Tucrece ſpends her eyes,] Fixes them 
earneſtly ; gives it her whole attention. Hounds are ſaid 10 
Spend their tongues, when they join in full cry, MALONE, 
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Why ſhould the private pleaſure of fome one 

Become the publick plague of many mos ? 

Let fin, alone committed, light alone 

Upon his head that hath tranſgreſſed ſo ; 

Let guiltleſs ſouls be freed from guilty woe : 
For one's offence why ſhould 65 many fall, 
To plague a private ſin in general? 


Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies, | 
Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus ſwounds ? ; 
Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies, 
And friend to friend gives unadviſed wounds“, 
And one man's luſt Hole many lives confounds“: 
Had doting Priam check'd his ſon's deſire, 
Troy had been bright with fame, and not with fire; 


Here feelingly ſhe weeps Troy's painted woes: 
For ſorrow, like a heavy-hanging bell, 
Once ſet on ringing, with his own weight goes; 
Then little ſtrength rings out the doleful knell : 
Sa Lucrece ſet a-work; {ad tales doth tell 

To pencild penſiveneſs and colour'd ſorrow ; 


She lends them words, and ſhe their looks doth n 
ie 


tie plague of many rao ?] Mo for more, The word is 
now obſolete. M ALONE. | 
Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus ſwounds;] In the 
lay of Ti oilus and Creſſida, his name is frequently introduc- 
ed in the ſame manner as here, as a diſſyllable. The mere 
Engliſh reader iii]l pronounces the word as, I believe, Shak- 
ſpeare did, | 
Swounds is bonn. Sworn, is conitantly written ſound or 
ound in the old copies of our authour's plays; and from 
this ſtanza it is probable that the word was anciently pro- 
nounced as it is here written, So alſo Drayton in his Morti- 
meriados, 4to,.no date: 
** Thus with the pangs ont of this traunce areyſed, 
As water ſometime wakeneth from a ſwound, — 
« As when the bloud is cold, we feele the wound.“ 
MaLo s. 
* Andfriend to friend gives unad viſed wounds, ] Advice, it 
has been already obterved, formerly meant knowlec'ge. 
Friends wound friends, not knowing each other, It ſhould be 
remembered that Troy was ſacked in the night, MALO NR. 
# —conſounds .:] i, e. deſtroys. MALONRE, 
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She throws her eyes about the painting, round s, 

And whom ſhe finds forlorn, ſhe doth lament : 

At laſt ſhe ſees a wretched image bound, 

That piteous looks to Phrygian ſhepherds lent ; 

His face, though full of cares, yet ſhow'd content: 
Onward to Troy with the blunt ſwains he goes, 
So mild, that Patience ſeem'd to ſcorn his woes *. 


In him the painter labour'd with his {kill 

To hide deceit, and give the harmleſs ſhow * 

An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing ftill, 

A brow unbent, that ſeem'd to welcome woe ;. 

Cheeks, neither red nor pale, but mingled fo 
That bluſhing red no (guilty inſtance * gave, 
Nor aſhy pale the fear that falſe hearts have. 


But, like a conſtant and confirmed devil, 
He entertain'd a ſhow ſo ſeeming juſt, 
And therein ſo enſconc'd his ſecret evil 3, 
That jealouſy itſelf could not miſtruſt 
Falſe-creeping craft and perjury ſhould thruſt 
Into fo bright a day ſuch black-fac'd ſtorms, 
Or blot with hell-born fin ſuch ſaint-like forms. 


The 


Se throws her eyes about the painting, round, ] i. e. ſhe 
throws her eyes round about, &c. The octa vo, 1616, and all 
the ſubſequent copies, read :—about the painted round. 
| MALORE. 
: So mild, that Patience ſeem'd to ſcorn his woes.) That is, 
the woes ſuflered by Patience. We have nearly the ſame 
image in our authour's Tavel/th Night: 
She ſeem'd like Palience on a monument, 
Smiling at gri:f.” | 
Again, in Pericles : 
vet thou doſt look 
© Like Patience, gazing on kings? graves, and ſmiling 
« Extremity out of act.“ MALoONE. 
2 —the harmleſs ſhow—] The harmleſs painted 778 
| ALONE, 
Eno guilty inftance—] No example or ſymptom of guilt, 
| . W MALORE. 
3 4nd therein ſo enſconc'd his ſecret evil,] And by that 
means ſo concealed his ſecret treachery, A ſconce was a ſpe- 
-cies of fortification, MALONE, 
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The well-ſkill'd workman this mild image drew 
For perjur'd Sinon, whoſe enchanting ftory 
The credulous old Priam after flew ; 
Whoſe words, like wild-fire, burnt the ſhining glory 
Of rich-built Ilion, that the ſkies were ſorry, 
And little ſtars ſhot from their fixed places, 
When their glaſs fell, wherein they view'd their faces“. 


This picture ſhe adviſedly perus'd 5, 

And chid the painter for his wondrous {kill ; 

Saying, ſome ſhape in Sinon's was abus'd, 

So fair a form lodg'd not a mind ſo ill; 

And ſtill on him ſhe gaz'd ; and gazing ſtill, 
Such ſigns of truth in his plain face ſhe ſpy'd, 
That ſhe concludes the picture was bely'd. 


It cannot be, quoth ſhe, that ſo much guile 
(She would have ſaid) cas lurk in ſuch à lool; 
But Tarquin's ſhape came in her mind the while, 
And from her tongue, can lurk from cannot took ; 
It cannot be ſhe in that ſenſe forſook, 

And turn'd it thus: It cannot be, I find, 

But ſuch a face ſhould bear a wicked mind: 


For even as ſubtle Sinon here is painted, 

So ſober-ſad, ſo weary, and ſo mild, 

(As if with grief or travail he had fainted,) 

To me came Tarquin armed; ſo beguil'd 

With outward honeſty 5, but yet defil'd wi 
* it 


4 And little ſtars ſhot from their fixed places, 
When the glaſs fell, wherein they view'd their faces.) So, 
in 4 Midſummer-Night's Dream : X 
« —the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong, 
And certain ars /hot — from their leres, 
+ To hear the ſea-maid's muſick.“ 

Why Priam's palace, however beautiful or magnificent, 
ſhould be called the mirrour in which the fixed ſtars beheld 
themſelves, I do not ſee, The image is very quaint and far- 
fetched, MALONE. 

5s This picture /he adviſedly perus'd,) Adviſedly is attentive- 
ly ; with deliberation, MALONE. | 

6 $9 ſober-ſad, ſo weary, and g mild, 

(A if with grief or travail he had fainted,) + 
9 
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With inward vice: as Priam him did cheriſh, 
So did I Tarquin ; ſo my Troy did periſh. 


Look, look, how liſtening Priam wets his eyes, 1 
To ſee thoſe borrow'd tears that Sinon ſheds. 
Priam, why art thou old, and yet not wiſe ? 
For every tear he falls 7, a Trojan bleeds ; 
His eye — fire, no water thence proceeds: 
Thoſe round clear pearls of his, that move thy pity, 
Are balls of quenchleſs fire, to burn thy city. 


Such devils ſteal effects from lightleſs hell; 
For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold, 
And in that cald, hot-burning fire doth dwell ; 
Theſe contraries ſuch unity do hold, 
Only to flatter fools, and make them bold: 
So Priam's truſt falſe Sinon's tears doth flatter, 
That he finds means to burn his Troy with water. 


Here 


To me came Targquin armed; fo keguit'd 
With outward honey, To me came Targuin with the 
fame armour of hypocriſy that Sinon wore. The old copy reads: 
To me came Iarquin armed to beguild 
With outward honeſty, &c. 
To mult, I think, have been a mifprint for o Beguild is 
beguiling. Our authour frequently confounds the active and 
paſſive participle, Thus, in Othelts; delight for delighting : 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack, —,” MaLoNE. 
I think the reading propoſed is right; and would point 
thus : | 
To me came Tarquin armed; fo beguil'd- 
With outward honeſty, but yet, &c. 
So beguild is fo cover'd, ſo maſked with fraud, i, e. like Sipon. 
Thus, in The Merchant Venice, Act III. fe. ii: 
Thus ornament is but the guiled ſhore 
To a moſt dangerous ſea,” STEEVENs, 
7 For every tear he falls—] He lets fall. So, in Othello: 
** Each fear ſhe falls would prove a crocodile.” 
| MALONE, 
A ſimilar thought occurs in Troilus and Creſftda : 
For every falſe drop in her bawdy veins, 
* A Grecian's life hath ſunk ; for every ſcruple 
* In her contaminated carrion weight, 
* 4 Trojan hath been ain. STEEVE NS, 
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Here, all enrag d, ſuch paſſion her aſſails, 
That patience is quite beaten from her breaſt. 
She tears the ſentaleſs Sinon with her nails, 
Comparing him to that unhappy gueft 
Whoſe deed hath made herſelf herſelf deteſt : 
At laſt ſhe ſmilingly with this gives o'er ; 
Fool! fool! quoth ſhe, his wounds will not be fore. 


Thus ebbs and flows the current of her ſbrrow, 
And time doth weary time with her complaining. 
She looks for night, and then ſhe longs for morrow, 
And both ſhe thinks too long with her remaining : 
Short time ſeems long in ſorrow's ſharp ſuſtaining. 
Though woe be heavy, yet it ſeldom ſleeps; 
And they that watch, ſee time how ſlow it creeps. 


Which all this time hath overſlipp'd her thought, 
That ſhe with painted images hath ſpent ; 
Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
By deep ſurmiſe of others' detriment ; 
Loſing her woes in ſhows of diſcontent. 

It eaſeth ſome, though none it ever cur'd, 

To think their dolour others have endur'd. 


But now the mindful meſſenger, come back, 

Brings home his lord and other company ; 

Who finds his Lucrece clad in mourning black ; 

And round about her tear-diſtained eye 

Blue circles ſtream'd, like rainbows in the ſky. 
Theſe water-galls in her dim element © 


Foretell new ſtorms to thoſe already ſpent. 


Which when her ſad-beholding huſband ſaw, 
Amazedly in her fad face he ſtares : 

Her eyes, though ſod in tears, look'd red and raw“, 
Her lively colour kilPd with deadly cares. 

He hath no power to alk her how ſhe fares ; 3 


5 Theſe water-galls in her dim element —] The water-gall is 
ſome appearance attendant on the rainbow, The word is 
current among the ſhepherds on Salifbury plain. 8STEEVE Ns, 

Hod rei and rau, ] So, in Hamlet: 

Abe Danifh cicatrice boks red and raw. STEEVENS, 
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But ſtood, like old acquaintance in a trance, 
Met far from home, wondering each other's chance. 


At laſt he takes her by the bloodleſs hand, 
And thus begins: What uncouth ill event 
Hath thee befallen, that thou doſt trembling ſtand ? 
Sweet love, what ſpite hath thy fair colour ſpent ? 
Why art thou thus attir'd in diſcontent ' ? 
Unmaſk, dear dear, this moody heavineſs, 
And tell thy grief, that we may give redreſs. 
Three times with — ſhe gives her ſorrow fire, 
Ere once ſhe can diſcharge one word of woe : 
At length addreſs'd to anſwer his deſire 2, 
She modeſtly prepares to let them know 
Her honour is ta'en priſoner by the foe ; 
While Collatine and his conſorted lords 
Wich ſad attention long to hear her words. 


And now this pale ſwan in her watery neſt 

Begins the ſad dirge of her certain ending: 

Few words, quoth ſhe, ſhall fit the treſpaſs beſt, 

Where no excuſe can-give the fanlt amending : 

In me more woes than words are now depending ; 
And my laments would be drawn out too long, 
To tell them all with one poor tired tongue. 


Then be this all the taſk it hath to ſay : 

Dear huſband, in the intereſt of thy bed 

A ftranger came, and on that pillow lay 
Where thou-waſt wont to reſt thy weary head 3; 


And what wrong elſe may be imagined 1 
N TD y 


1 Why art thou thus attir'd in diſcontent ?] So, in Muck ado 
about Nothing : 5 
For my part, I am ſo aid in wonder, 
* I know not what to ſay,” STEEVENS, ; 
2 At length addreſs'd to anſwer his defire,) Addreſsd is 
ready, prepared. So, in King Henry F : 
To morrow for the march are we addre/s'd.” 
MALONE, 
3 Dear huſband, in the inter ft of thy bed 
. came, and on that pillo lay a 
here thou waſt wont to reſt thy weary head;] © Veſti- 
gia 


— 
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By foul enforcement might be done to me, 
From that, alas! thy Lucrece is not free. 


For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight, 

With ſhining falchion in my chamber came 

A creeping creature, with a flaming light, 

And ſoftly cry'd, Awake, thou Roman dame, 

And entertain my love; elſe laſting ſhame 
On thee and thine this night I will inflict, 
If thou my love's deſire do contradict. 


For ſome hard-favour'd groom of thine, quoth he, 
Unleſs thou yoke thy liking to my will, 
Fl murder ſtraight, and then I'll ſlaughter thee, 
And ſwear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathſome act of luſt, and fo did kill 

The lechers in their deed : this act will be 

My fame, and thy perpetual infamy. | 


With this I did begin to ſtart and cry, 
And then againſt my heart he ſet his ſword ; 
Swearing, unleſs I took all patiently, 
] ſhould not live to ſpeak another word : 
So ſhould my ſhame ſtill reſt upon record; 
And never be forgot in mighty Rome 
The adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom, 


Mine enemy was ftrong, my poor ſelf weak, 
And far the weaker with ſo ſtrong a fear: 
My bloody judge forbade my tongue to ſpeak ; 
No rightful plea might — for juſtice there: 
His ſcarlet luſt came evidence to ſwear 
That my poor beauty had purloin'd his eyes, 


And when the judge is robb'd, the priſoner dies, 
O, teach 


gia viri alieni, Collatine, in lecto ſunt tuo.“ Liv. lib. i. cap. 
58. Since the former edition I find _ theſe words had been 
tranſlated by Painter in his novel: Alas, Collatine, the 
ſteppes of another man be now fixed in thy bed.” Palace of 
Pleaſure, Vol. I. fol. 6. MAaLoxe. 

Peradventure the pillow which the lady here ſpeaketh of, 
was what in a former ſtanza is denominated the heart of all 
her land, Tarquin Mept not, it is to be preſumed, though, 
like Jachimo, he had that was well worth watching, Au NE A. 
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O, teach me how to make mine own excuſe !. 
Or, at the leaſt, this refuge let me find; 
Though my groſs blood be ſtain'd with this abuſe, 
Immaculate and ſpotleſs is my mind; g 
That was not forc'd ; that never was inclin'd 

To acceſſary yieldings, but ſtill pure 

Doth in her poiſon'd cloſet yet endure. 


Lo here, the hopeleſs merchant of this loſs, 
With head declin'd, and voice damm'd up with woe, 
With ſad-ſet eyes, and wretched arms acroſs, 
From lips new-waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away, that ſtops his anſwer fo: 
Put wretched as he is, he ſtrives in vain ; 


W hat he breathes out, his breath drinks up again, 


As through an arch the violent roaring tide 

Out-runs the eye that doth behold his haſte 4, 

Yet in the eddy boundeth in his pride 

Back to the ſtrait that forc'd on him ſo faſt 

In rage ſent out, recall'd in rage, being paſt 5 : 
Even fo his ſighs, his ſorrows, make a ſaw, 


To puſh grief on, and back the ſame grief draw, 
Which ſpeechleſs woe of his poor ſhe attendeth, 


And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh : 

Dear lord, thy ſorrow to my ſorrow lendeth 
Another power; no flood by raining ſlaketh. 

My woe too ſenſible thy paſſion maketh 

More feeling-painful : let it then ſuffice 

To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes“. 


4 45 through an arch the violent roaring tide : 
Out-runs the eye that doth behold his haſte, &c.] So, in 
Coriolanus: + | 
eber through an arch fo hurry'd the blown tide, 
As the recomforted through the gates.” MALONE, 
In rage ſent out, recald in rage, being faſt :] Should we 
not read: 
In rage ſent out, recall'd, te rage being paſt. 
— FARMER. 
1 s To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes.] The quarto 
as: f 


To drown en woe, —— 


On and oxe are perpetually confounded in old Engliſh uw 
| 0 
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And for my ſake, when I might charm thee ſo, 
For ſhe that was thy Lucrece, — now attend me; 
Be ſuddenly revenged on my foe, | 
Thine, mine, his own ; ſuppoſe thou doſt defend me 
From what is paſt: the help that thou ſhalt lend me 
Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die ; 
For ſparing juſtice feeds iniquity 7. 


But ere I name him, you fair lords, quoth ſhe, 
(Speaking to thoſe that came with Collatine,) 
Shall plight your honourable faiths to me, 
With ſwift purſuit to venge this wrong of mine; 
For 'tis a meritorious fair deſign, 
To chaſe injuſtice with revengeful arms : 
Knights, by their oaths, ſhould right poor ladies harms®*. 


At this requeſt, with noble diſpoſition 

Each preſent lord began to ee aid, 

As bound in knighthood to her impoſition, 

Longing to hear the hateful foe bewray'd. 

But the, that yet her ſad taſk hath not ſaid, 
The proteſtation ſtops. O ſpeak, quoth ſhe, 
How may this forced ſtain be wipd from me? 


What is the quality of mine offence, 
Being conftrain'd with dreadful circumſtance? 
May my pure mind with the foul act diſpenſe, 
My low-declined honour to adyance ? 
May any terms acquit me from this chance ? 
The poiſon'd fountain clears itſelf again; 
And why not 1 from this. compelled ſtain 9 ? * 
it 


The former does not ſeem to have any meaning here, The 
edition of 1600 has —one woe, We might read: 
To drown, in woe one pair of weeping eyes. 
MALONE, 
1 7 For ſparing, juftice feeds iniquity.) So, in Romeo and Ju- 
e: 


„Mercy but murders, pardoning thoſe that kill.“ 
MA LoNnE, 
8 Knights, 7 their oaths, Mould right poor ladies harms.) 
Here one of 'the laws of chivalry is ſomewhat prematurely 
introduced, MALONE, 
9 The poiſon d fountain clears itſelf again; 
And why not I from this compelled /tain ?] There are = 
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With this, they all at once began to ſay, 
Her body's ſtain her mind untainted clears ; 
While with a joyleſs ſmile ſhe turns away 


The 


haps few who would not have acquieſced in the juſtice of this 
reaſoning, It did not however, as we learn from hiſtory, ſa- 
tisfy this admired heroine of antiquity, Her conduct on this 
occaſion has been the ſubjuct of * ſpeculation. It is not 
alledged by any of the hiſtorians that actual violence was of- 
fered to her. Mud pes &» rey (ſays Dion) OYK AKOYEA 
du tacrxevIn. Why then, it is aſked, did ſhe not ſuffer death 
rather than ſubmit to her raviſher? An ingenious French 
writer thinks ſhe killed herſelf too late to be entitled to any 
praiſe, [ Les Oeuvres de Sarazin, p. 182, edit. 1694.]—A ve- 
nerable father of the church (St. Auſtin) ceuſures her ſtil! 
more ſeverely, concluding his ſtrictures on her conduct with 
this dilemma : Ita hæc cauſa ex utroque latere coarQatur 
ut, fi extenuatur homicidium, adulterium confirmetur ; fi pur- 
gatur adulterium, homicidium cumulatur; nec omnino inve- 
nitur exitus, ubi dicitur, ſi adulterata, cur laudata ? ſi pudica, 
cur occiſa ?”=On theſe words a writer of the laſt century 
Renatus Laurentius de la Barre] formed the following Latin 
igram : 
* Si tibi forte fuit, Lucretia, gratus adulter, 
* Immerito ex merits p:zmia cæde petis: 
© Sin potius caſto vis eſt —— pudori, 
Anis furor eſt hoſtis erimine velle mori? 
« Fruſtra igitur laudem captas, Lueretia; namque 
Vel furioſa ruis, vel ſcelerata cadis,” 


If Tarquin's guilt, Lucretia, pleas'd thy ſoul, 
How could thy blood waſh out a ſtain ſo foul ? 
« Butif by downright force the joy he had, 
„To die on his account, mult prove you mad: 
© Then be thy death no more ho matron's pride; 
* You liv'd a ſtrumpet, or a fool you dy'd.“ 
The ladies muſt determine the queſtion, 
I am indebted to a friend for perhaps the beft defence that 
can be made for this celebrated ſuicide : 
„Heu! miſera, ante alias, Lucretia] rumor iniquus 
Me referet pactam me viola ſſe fidem ? 
© Criminis et ſocius fingetur ſervus ? Imago 
* Vincit, et horrendis cedo, tyranne, minis, 
© Te, pudor, heu violo;—valeant jam gaudia vitz! 
© Carior et vits, care marite, vale! 
Ferrum at reſtituet læſo ſua jura pudori, 
Ad cœlum et ſurget ſanguine fama meo,” 


Is 
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The face, that map which deep impreſſion bears 
Of hard misfortune, carv'd in it with tears. 


No 


In theſe verſes the authour ſeems to have had in view the 
following lines in Voung's ſeventh Satire: 
| Ambition, in the truly noble mind, 
With ſiſter virtue is for ever join'd ; 
As in fam'd LuUCRECE, who, with equal dread, 
From guilt and ſhame by her laſt conduct fled : 
Her virtue long rebell'd in firm difdain, 
And the ſword pointed at her heart in vain ; 
But when the flave was threaten'd to be laid 
Dead by her fide, ker owe of fame obey'd, 
M. Antonius Caſanova, a writer of the ſixteenth century, 
- alſo defended the conduct of Lucretia in the following 
ines ; 
DPieite, cum melius cadere ante Lucretia poſſet, 
** Cur potius voluit poſt ſcelus illa mori? 
© Crimine ſe abſolyit manus, habitura coactæ 
Ultorem, et patriæ depoſitura jugum. 
* Quam bene contempto ſacrat ſua pectora ferro, 
Dum pariter famæ conſulit et patriæ 
Thus tranſlated by Thomas Hey wood, the dramatick poet : 
Why Lucrece better might herſelfe have ſlain, 
*« Before the act, than after her black ſtain, 
Can any tell? No crime ſhe did commit, 
For of all guilt her hand did her acquit, 
Her raviſher ſhe ſlew by that brave ſtroke, 
And from her countries neck tooke off the yoke ; 
From thine own hand thy death moſt willing came, 
To ſave thy country, and preſerve thy fame.” 
MALONE. 
Peradventure a certain lady of Baſil, whoſe name thoſe 
who have leiſure or inclination to diſport themſelves in ſuch 
reſearches, may hereafter diſcover, hath a better title to ad- 
miration than the loquacious wife of Tarquinius Collatinus, 
I have heretofore met with a pretty epigram, of good anti- 
quity, in praiſe of the aforeſaid lady, which, me ſeemeth, 
may afford no improper ſupplement to the remarks that the 
conduct of the celebrated Ronda matron hath produced : 
Paſſa torum, non paſſa virum, Lucretia noſtri 
Evi, poſtgenitis nobilis hiſtoria; 
Quz virgo et matrona fimul tria luſtra peregi, 
Nupta innupta ſimul ſemiviri atque vii, 
Conjugium tacui z cujus languentia mem bra 
Non Venus aſpexit, non ruber ille deus. 
Sed tacui, atque tuli : non hanc vicina querelam 
Audiit, aut frater, aut pater, aut genitrix, 


Heu 
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No, no, quoth ſhe, no dame, hereafter living, 
By my excuſe all claim excuſe's giving *. 


Here with a ſigh, as if her heart would break, 
She throws forth Tarquin's name: He, he, ſhe ſays, 
But more than he her poor tongue could not ſpeak ; 
Till after many accents and delays, 
Untimely breathings, ſick and ſhort aſſays, 

She utters this: He, he, fair lords, 'tis he, 


That guides this hand to give this wound to me. 


Even here ſhe ſheathed in her harmlefs breaſt 
A harmful knife, that thence her ſoul unſheath'd : 
That blow did bail it from the deep unreſt 
Of that polluted priſon where it breath'd : 
Her contrite ſighs unto the clouds bequeath'd 
Her winged ſprite, and through her wounds doth fly 


Life's laſting date from cancel'd deſtiny. 
| | Stone- 


Heu male pro meritis tribuuntur præmia tantis ; 
Alceitem exoriens fol ſcit et occiduus, 

Solum me Bafilea; ſed eſt, me judice, ma jus 
Semper ab igne wi, quam ſemel igne mori.” . 

And this remindeth me of another unfortunate lady, whole 
1!! hap gave birth to ſome pretty conceited verſes : 

Impubes nupſi valido, nunc firmior annis 
"4: et molli ſum ſatiata viro, 

Ille fatigavit teneram, hie ætate virentem 
Intactam tota nocte jacere ſinit. 

Dum licuit, nolui ; nunc, dum volo, non licet uti. 
O Hymenf, aut annos aut mihi redde virum.” 


AMNER, 
no dame, hereafter living, 

By my excuſe . claim excuſe's giving.) © Ego me, 
etfi peccato abſolvo, ſupplicio non libero; nec ulla de inde im- 
pudica exemplo Lucretie wivet.” Liv. lib, i. cap. 58.—No 
tranſlation of the firſt book of Livy having appeared before 
the publication of this poem, this coincidence ſeemed to me 
extraordinary ; but ſince the former edition I have obſerved 
that Painter's novel furniſhed our authour with this ſent!- 
ment. As for my part, though I cleare my ſelfe of the 
offence, my body ſhall feel the puniſhment, for no unchaſte 
or ill woman ſhall hereafter impute no diſhoneſt act to 


Lucrece,” Palace of Pleaſure, 1567, Vol. I. f. 7 
| MALONE. 
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Stone: ſtill, aſtoniſh'd with this deadly deed, 
Stood Collatine and all his lordlyerew; 
Till Lucrece' father that beholds her bleed, 
Himſelf on her ſelf-ſlaughter'd body threw ; 
And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 
The murderous knife, and as it left the place, 
Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in chaſe; 


And bubbling from her breaſt, it doth divide 
In two ſlow rivers, that the crimſon blood 
Circles her body in on every ſide, 
Who like a late-fack'd ifland vaſtly ſtood 2, 
Bare and unpeopled, in this fearful fload. 
Some of her blood ftill pure and red remain'd, 
And ſome look'd black, and that falfe Tarquin ſtain'd, 


About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black blood, a watery rigol goes 3, 
Which ſeems to weep upon the tainted place : 
And ever ſince, as pitying Lucrece' woes, 
Corrupted blood ſome watery token ſhows ; 
And blood untainted ſtill doth red abide, 
 Bluſhing at that which is fo putrify d. 


Daughrer, dear daughter, old Lucretius cries, 
That life was mine, which thou haſt here depriv'd. 
If in the child the father's image lies, 

Where ſhall I live, now Lucrece is unliv'd .? 
Thou waſt not to this end from me deriv'd. 


2 —yaſtly food,] i. e. like a waßfe. Vaſtum is the lau- 
term for ae ground, Thus, in The Winter's Tale: — ſhook 
hands as over a vf.“ Again, in Pericles : 

* Thou God of this great v, rebuke the ſurges.” 
STREVE NS, 

La watery rigol goes,)] A rigol is a circle, MALONE, 

$0, in Xing Henry IV. P. II: 

- a lee 
That from this golden rigol hath diyorc'd 
So many Engliſh kings.“ STEEVENS, 

* If in the chill the father's image lies, 

Where /hall I live, now Lucrece is unliv'd ?] So, in King 
Richard III: 

And ivd by looking on his images.“ MALONE. 
—unliy'd ? 


— — D — — 
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If children pre-deceaſe progenitors 5, 
We are their offspring, and they none of ours. 


Poor broken glaſs, I often did behold 
In thy ſweet ſemblance my old age new-born ; 
But now that fair freſh mirror, dim and old 6, 


Shows 


—unhy'd ?] The quaintneſs of this word has only been 
equalled by another of the ſame kind in Crenonhotonthologss : 
+ Himſelf he unfatigues with pleaſing ſlum bers.“ 
STEEVE NS. 
I do not perceive any peculiar uncouthneſs in this expreſ- 
ſion. What is ani but /zveleſs (for fo the word Lfelr/s was 
frequently written in our authour's time)? Thus, in The Co- 
medy of Errors : 
*+* But to procraſtinate his /wele/s end, 
The privative uz may be joined to almoſt any Engliſh parti- 
ciple, When indeed 1t is annexed to a word that is itſelf of a 
ages ay nature, (as fatizue,) the word ſo formed may juſtly 
e objected to. But wnhw'd does not appear to me more ex- 
ceptionable than unhouſed, unpaved, and twenty more. 
In Macbeth we meet with unrough : 
** —many «rough youths, that even now 
* Proteſt their firſt of manbood.“ 
And in King Richard II. we have undeaf : 
My death's ſad tale may yet wndeaf his ear.“ 
| MALONE. 
5 5 If children pre-deceaſe pragenitors,] So, in Romeo and 
uliet: ä 


* 


—— 0h, thou untaught / 
To preſs before thy father to a grave!” STEEV. 

6 But now that fuir freſh mirror, dim and old,] Thus the 
quarto. The modern editions have—dim and coll, which 1 
once thought might have been the true reading. This indeed 
is not a very proper epithet, becauſe all mirrors are cold. But 
the poet, I conceived, might have thought that its being de- 
ſcriptive of Lucretia's ſtate was ſufficient. On a more mature 
conſideration, however, I am of opinion that the old copy 
is right, As dim is oppoſed to fair, To old is to fr eb. 

| MALONE. 

Ola, I believe, is the true reading. Though gla/s may not 
prove ſubject to decay, the quickfilyer behind it will periſh, 
through age, and it then exhibits a faithleſs reflection. 
/feeb-glaſs, however, would certainly grow dim in proportion 
as it grows old, STEEVE Ns, 
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Shows me a bare-bon d death by time out-worn 7 ; 
O, from thy cheeks my image thou haſt torn *® ! 
And ſhiver'd all the beauty of my glaſs, 
That I no more can ſee wha once I was. 


O time, ceaſe thou thy courſe, and laſt no longer ?, 

If they ſurceaſe to be, that ſhould ſurvive. 

Shall rotten death make conqueſt of the ſtronger, 

And leave the faltering feeble ſouls alive ? 

The old bees die, the young poſſeſs their hive : 
Then live, ſweet Lucrece, live again, and ſee 


Thy father die, and not thy father thee ! 
Vol. XV. K By 


7 Poor broken glaſs, I often di behold 
In thy fwweet ſemblance n old age new-born : 
But now that fair freſh mirror, dim and old, 
Shows me a hare-bon'd death by time out-worn ;] So, is 
King Richard III: 
© I have bewept a worthy huſband's death, 
And liy'd by looking on his images; 
But now two m7rors of his princely ſemblance 
Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death; 
And I for comfort have but one falſe g/, 
© That grieves me when I ſee my ſhame in him,” 
Again, in our autbour's third Sonnet: 
* Thou art thy mother's gs, &. MALoNE, 
Compare this ſtanza with the ſpeech of Xing Richard II. 
when he commands a mirror to be brought, and afterwards 
daſhes it on the ground, STREVENS. 
Shows me @ bare-bon'd death—] So, in King Fohs : 
©« —and on his forehead fits 
© A bare-ribb'd death —,” STEEVENS. 
3 0, from thy cheeks my image thou haſt torn!) Thus the 
quarto. Ihe edition of 1600, and all ſubſequent to it, have: 
O, from my cheeks my image thou haſt torn ! 
But the father's image was in his daughter's countenance, 
which ſhe had now disfigured. The old copy is therefore cer- 
wall right, MALONE. 
O time, ceaſe thou thy courſe, and laſt no langer,] Thus 
the quarto. The octavo, 1616, reads: 
—hafte no longer— 


which has been followed by all the modern editions. 
MALONF, 
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By this ſtarts Collatine as from a dream, 
And bids Lucretius give his ſorrow place * ; 
And then in key-cold Lucrece' — ſtream * 
He falls, and bathes the pale fear in his face *, 
And counterfeits to die with her a ſpace ; 
Till manly ſhame bids him poſſeſs his breath, 
And live, to be revenged on her death, 


The deep vexation of his inward ſoul 

Hath ſerv'd a dumb arreſt upon his tongue; 

Who mad that forrow ſhould his uſe control, 

Or keep him from heart-eaſing words ſo long, 

Begins to talk; but through his lips do throng 
Weak words, ſo thick come, in his poor heart's aid, 
That no man could diſtinguiſh what he ſaid. 


Yet ſometime Tarquin was pronounced plain, 
But through his teeth, as if the name he tore. 
This windy tempeſt, till it blow up rain, 
Held back his forrow's tide, to make it more; 
At laſt it rains, and buſy winds give o'er3 ; 


Then 


1 And bids Lucretius give his ſorrow place ;] So, Queen 
Margaret, in King Richard III: 
And let my griefs frown on the upper hand.” 
: STEEVENS, 
2 And then in key-cold Lucrece' bleeding dream] This epi- 
rhet is frequently uſed by our authour and his contemporaries, 
So, in Kirg Richard III: | 
* Poor key-cold figure of a holy king.” MALoNE, 
* —the pale fear in his face,] So, in g Richard 11: 
And with pale beggar-fear impeach my height.” 
MALONE. 
3 At laſt it rains, and buſy winds give o'er:] So, in Mac- 
beth : 
That fears ſhall drown the wind,” STEEVE NS. 
Again, in Troilus and Creffida : 3 
„Where are my tears ?—rain, rain, to lay this wind. 
Again, in Xing Henry VI. P. III: i 
% Would'ſt ha ve me weep? why now thou haſt thy will: 
* For raging wind blows up inceſſant /owers, 
And where the rage allays, the rain begins.” 
Again, in Ling Fehn : 
„But this effuſion of ſuch manly drops, 
This Ho wer, blown up by tempeſt of . i 
ALONE. 
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Then ſon and father weep with equal ſtrife, 
Who ſhould weep moft for daughter or for wife. 


The one doth call her his, the other his, 
Yet neither may poſleſs the claim they lay. 
The father ſays, ſhe's mine: O, mine ſhe is, 
Replies her huſband : Do not take away 
My ſorrow's intereſt ; let no mourner ſay 
He weeps for her, for ſhe was only mine, 


And only muſt be wail'd by Collatine. 


O, quoth Lucretius, I did give that life, 

Which ſhe too early and too late hath ſpill'd “. 

Woe, woe, quoth Collatine, ſhe was my wife, 

I ow'd her, and 'tis mine that ſhe hath kill'd. 

My daughter and my wife with clamours fill'd 
The diſpers'd air, who holding Lucrece' life, 
Anſwer'd their cries, my daughter and my wife. 


Brutus, who pluck'd the knife from Luerece' fide, 
Seeing ſuch emulation in their woe, 
Began to clothe his wit in ſtate and pride, 
Burying in Lucrece' wound his folly's ſhow. 
He with the Romans was efteemed fo 
As fill y-jeering ideots are with kings, 
For ſportive words, and uttering fooliſh things : 


But now he throws that ſhallow habit by, 
Wherein deep policy did him diſguiſe ; 
And arm'd his long-hid wits adviſedly, 
To check the tears in Collatinus' eyes. 
Thou wronged lord of Rome, quoth he, ariſe ; 
Let my unfounded ſelf, ſuppos'd a fool, 
Now ſet thy long-experienc'd wit to ſchool. 
K 2 Why 
* O, quot Lucretius, I did give that life, 
Nich (he too early and too late hath hi.] The ſame 
conceit occurs in the third part of King Henry YI : 
O boy, thy father gave thee life too ſoon, 
And hath bereft thee of thy life o late“ STEEv, 
Mich ſbe tos early and too late hath ſpilH d.] Too late here 
means 00 recently, So, in King Richard III: 
* Too late he died, that might have kept that title, 
* Which by his death hath loſt much majeſty.” 


MaLoxs, 
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Why, Collatine, is woe the cure for woe ? * 

Do wounds help wounds, or grief help grievous deeds : 

Is it revenge to give thyſelf a blow, 

For his foul act by whom thy fair wife bleeds ? 

Such childiſh humour from weak minds proceeds ; 
Thy wretched wife miſtook the matter ſo, 


To ſlay herſelf, that ſhould have ſlain her foe. 


Courageous Roman, do not ſteep thy heart 
In fuch relenting dew df lamentations ; 
But kneel with me, and help to bear thy part, 
To rouſe our Roman gods with invocations, 
That they will ſuffer theſe abominations s, 
Since Rome herſelf in them doth ſtand diſgrac'd, 
By our ſtrong arms from forth her fair ſtreets chas'd. 


Now by the Capitol that we adore, 

And by this chaſte blood ſo unjuſtly ſtain'd, 

By heaven's fair ſun, that breeds 1. fat earth's ſtore, 

By all our country rights in Rome maintain'd, 

And by chaſte Lucrece' ſoul, that late complain'd 
Her wrongs to us 5, and by this bloody knife, 
We will revenge the death of this true wife. 


This ſaid, he ſtruck his hand upon his breaſt, 
And kiſs'd the fatal knife, ro end his vow ; 
And to his proteſtation urg'd the reſt, 


Who 


* May, Collatine, is avoe the cure of woe 2] So, in Romeo 

and Juliet 
Peace, ho, for ſhame ! confu/ion's cure lives not 
In theſe confuſions.” MALONE. 

s That they will ſuffer theſe abominations, &e.] The con- 
ſtruction is that they will ſuffer theſe abominations 70 be 
chaſed, &, MALONE 

6 And by chaſte Lucrece' foul, that late complain'd ; 

Her wrongs to us] To complain was anciently uſed in 
an active ſenſe, without an article ſubjoined to it, So, in 
Fairiax's tranſlation of Taſſo's Jeruſalem Delrvered : 

Pale death our valiant leader bath oppreſs'd 


Come, wreak his loſs, am bootleſs ye complain.“ 
MALONE, 
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Who wondering at him, did his words allow 7 : 
Then jointly to the ground their knees they bow ; 
And that deep vow which Brutus made before, 


He doth again repeat, and that they ſwore. 


When they had ſworn to this adviſed doom, 
They did conclude to bear dead: Lucrece thence ; 
To how her bleeding body thorough Rome, 
And ſo to publiſh Tarquin's foul offence : 
Which being done with ſpeedy diligence, 

The Romans plauſibly * did give conſent 

To Tarquin's everlaſting baniſhment ». 


Who wondering at him; did his words allow :} Did ag- 
prove of what he Paid, So; in King Lear : 

« —if your ſweet ſway 

* Allow obedience—.” MALo xx. 

5 The Romans plauſibly—] That is, with acclamations, 
To expreſs the ſame meaning, we ſhould now ſay, 
Mauſively : but the other was the phraſeology of Shak- 
ſpeare's age. 80, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 1426, edit. 
1605 : This change was very plauſible or well pleaſ- 
ing to the nobility and gentry.” 

Bulloker in his Engli/a Expoſitor, 8 vo, 1616, interprets 
plauſible thus, That which greatly pleafeth, or rejoic- 
th” Marton. 

Nlauſibly may mean, with expreſſions of applauſe. Pluu- 
fibilis, Lat. Thus, in the Argument prefixed to this 
poem: © —wherewith the people were ſo moved, that 
with one conſent, and a general acclamation, the Tar- 
quins were all exiled.” STEEVENS. 

Jo Targuin's everlaſting baniſſiment.] In examining this 
and the preceding poem, we ſhould do Shakſpeare 
injuſtice, were we to try them by a compariſon with 
more modern and poliſhed productions, or with our 
preſent idea of poetical excellence. | 

It has been obſerved, that few authours riſe much 
above the age in which they live. If their ee 
mances reach the ſtandard of perfection eſtabliſhed in 
their own time, or ſurpaſs ſomewhat the productions 
of their contemporaries, they feldom aim further ; for 
if their readers are ſatisfied, it is not probable that 


they ſhould be diſcontented. The poems of _ 
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and Adonis, and The Rape of Lucrece, whatever opinion 
may be now entertained of them, were certainly much 
admired in Shakſpeare's life-time. In thirteen years 
after their firſt appearance, ſix impreſſions of each of 
them were printed, while in nearly the ſame period 
his Romeo and Juliet (one of his popular plays) paſſed 
only twice through the preſs. They appear to me 
ſuperior to any pleces of the ſame kind produced by 
Daniel or Drayton, the moſt celebrated writers in this 
ſpecies of narrative poetry that were then known. 
The applauſe beſtowed on the Reſamond of the former 
authour, which was — in 1592, gave birth, I 
imagine, to the preſent poem. The ſtanza is the 
ſame in both. | 
No compoſitions were in that age oftener quoted, 
or more honourably mentioned, + theſe two of 
Shakſpeare. In the preliminary and concluding notes 
on Venus and Adonis, various proofs of the truth of this 
aflertion may be found. Among others, Drayton, in 
the firſt edition of his Matilda, has pronounced the 
following elogium on the preceding poem : 
« Lucrece, of whom proud Rome hath boaſted long, 
+ Lately reviv'd to live another age, 
„And here arriv'd, to tell of Tarquin's wrong, 
Her chaſte denial, and the tyrant's rage, 
Acting her paſſions on our ſtately ſtage, 
cShe is remember'd, all forgetting me, 
« Yet I as fair and chaſte as ere was ſhe. 
Matilda, the fair and chaſte daughter of Lord Robert 
Fitzwater. By Michael Drayton, 4to, 1594.—lf the 
reader ſhould look for theſe lines in any edition of 
Matilda after the ſecond im 1596, in octavo, he will 
be diſappointed. It is obſervable that Daniel and Dray- 
ton made many alterations in their poems at every 
re- impreſſion. 
From Drayton's having omitted this elogium on 
Shakſpeare in the ſubſequent editions, there is reaſon 
to believe, that however friendly they might have 
been in 1596, at a ſubſequent period ſome coolneſs 
ſubſifed between them. In Drayton's works he has, 
I think, mentioned Shakſpeare but once, and then 
rather niggard in his praiſe, 


” 


In 


- 
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In The Times diſplayed in Six Seftiads, 4to, 1646, 
dedicated by S. Shepard to Philip Earl of Pembroke, 
p. 22, Seſtiad VI. Stanza 9, the authour thus ſpeaks 
of our poet: 

See him, whoſe tragick ſcenes Euripides 

„ Doth equal, and with Sophocles we may 

« Compare great W Ariſtophanes 

„Never like him his fancy could diſplay: 

« Witneſs the Prince of Tyre, his Pericles; 

« His ſweet and his to-be-admired lay 

« He wrote of luſtful Tarquin's rape, ſhews he 

„Did underſtand the depth of poeſie.” 

If it ſhauld be aſked, how comes it to paſs that 
Shakſpeare in his dramatick productions alſo, did not 
content himſelf with only doing as well as thoſe play- 
3 who had gone before him, or ſomewhat ſur- 
paſſing them; how it happened, that whilſt his con- 
temporaries on the ſtage crept in the moſt grovelin 
and contemptible proſe, or ſtalked in 2 a 
bombaſtick blank verſe, he has penetrated the inmoft 
receſſes of the human mind, and, not contented with 
ranging through the wide field of nature, has with 
equal boldneſs and felicity often expatiated extra 
flammantia menia mundi, the anſwer, I believe, muſt be, 
that his diſpoſition was more inclined to the drama 
than to the other kinds of ry ; that his genius 
for the one appears to have been almoſt a gift from 
heaven, his abilities for the other, of a leſs ſplendid 
and tranſcendent kind, and approaching nearer to 
thoſe of other mortals. 

Of theſe two poems Venus and Adonis appears to me 
entitled to ſuperior praiſe. Their great defect is, the 
weariſome circumlocution with which the tale in each 
of them is told, particularly in that before us. When 
the reader thinks himſelf almoſt at his journey's end, 
he is led through many an intricate path, and after 
travelling for ſome hours, finds his inn at a diſtance : 
nor are his wanderings always repaid, or his labour 
alleviated, by the fertility of the country through 
which he he by groteſqueneſs of ſcenery or variety 
of proſpect. 

Let us, however, never forget the ſtate of poetry 
when theſe pieces appeared ; and after peruſing the 
productions 
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productions of the contemporary and 2 wri- 
ters, Shakſpeare will have little to fear from the unpre- 
Judiced deciſion of his judges. In the foregoing notes 
we have ſeen almoſt every ſtanza of theſe poems 
fraught with images and expreſſions that occur alſo 
in his plays. To the liquid lapſe of his numbers, in 
his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his Sonnets, his Lovers 

omplaint, and in all the ſongs which are introduced 
in his dramas, I wiſh particularly to call the attention 
of the reader. In this reſpect he leaves all his con- 
temporaries many paces behind him — Even the length 
of his two principal poems will be pardoned, when 
the practice of his age is adverted ro. Like ſome 
advocates at the Bar, our elder poets ſeem to have 
thought it impoſſible to ſay too much on any ſubject. 
On the ſtory of Roſamond Daniel has written above 
nine hundred lines. Drayton's Legend of Rollo duke of 
Normandy contains nine hundred and forty five lines ; 
his Matilda fix hundred and ſeventy two; and his 
Legend of Pierce Gaveſion ſeven hundred and two. On 
the ſtory of Romeo and Juliet, Arthur Brooke has left 
a poem of above four thouſand lines; and that of 
Troilus and Creſſida Chaucer has expanded into no leſs 
than eight thouſand verſes. MALORE. 


OTHELLO. 


Perſons Repreſented. 


Duke of Venice. 

Brabantio, @ Senator. 

Two other Senators. 

Gratiano, brother to Brabantio. 
Lodovico, Vinſnan to Brabantio. 
Othello, the Moor. 

Caſſio, his Lieutenant. 

Tago, his Ancient. 

Roderigo, @ Venetian Gentleman, 
Montano, Othello's predeceſſor in the government of 3 
(run, ferwant to Othello. 
Herald. 


Neſdemona, daughter to Brabantio, and wife to Othello. 
Emilia, wife to Iago. 
Bianca, a courtezan, * to Caſſio. 


Officers, Gentlemen, Meſſengers, Muficians, Soldiers, At- 
tendants, 


SCENE, for, the 655 Ad, in Venice; during the reſt 
of the play, nt a fea -port in Cyprus. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 


Venice. A Street. 


Enter RoDer1Go, ad IAO. 


Rod. Tuſh, never tell me ?, I take it much unkindly, 

That thou, Iago,-who haſt had my purſe, 

As if the ſtrings were thine, - ſhould'ſt know of this. 
lago. 'Sblood, but you will not hear me: if ever 

i did dream of ſuch a matter, abhor me. 
Rod. Thou told'ſt me, thou did'ft hold him in thy hate. 
Iago. Deſpiſe me, if I do not, Three great ones of the 

city, 

In perſonal foie to make me his lieutenant, _ 

Oft capp'd to him 3 ;—and, by the faith of man, 

| know my price, I am worth no worſe a place: 


But 


The ſtory is taken from Cynthio's Nowels, Pore. 
have not hitherro met with any tranſlation of this novel 
(the ſeventh in the third decad) of ſo early a date as the age 
of Shakſpeare; but undoubtedly many of thoſe little pamph- 
lets have periſhed between his time and ours, 
This play was firſt entered at Stationers' Hall, Oct. 6, 
1621, by Thomas Walkely. STEEVE Ns. 4 
I have ſeen a French tranſlation of Cynthio, by Gabriel 
Chappuys, Par. 1584. This is not a faithful one; and L 
ſ alpsk, through this medium the work came into Engliſh. 
FARMER. 
This tragedy I have aſcribed (but on no very ſure ground) 
to the year 161m. MALONE. . 
2 Tuſh, never tell me,] Fhus the quarto, 1622. In the 
folio the word #u/þ is omitted, MALO NE. 
Oft capp'd to him: ] Thus the quarto. The folio reads, 
C/-capp'd to him. STEEVE Ns. 


In 
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But he, as loving his own pride and purpoſes, 
Evades them, with a bornbaſt circumſtance, 
Horribly ſtuffd with epithets of war; 

And, in concluſion, nonſuits my mediators; 
For, certes *, ſays he, I have already 
Choſen my officer. And what was he? 
Forſooth, a great arithmetician s, 

One Michael Caſſio, a Florentine, 

A fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair wife 6; 


That 


In ſupport of the folio, Antony and Cleopatra may be 
uoted : 
5 {© I have ever held my cap of to thy fortunes.“ 

This reading I once thought likely to be the true one, But 
2 more intimate knowledge of the quarto copies has con- 
vinced me that they ought not without very ſtrong reaſon to 
be departed from, MALONE, 

4 —certes,) i. e. certainly, in truth. Obſolete, So Spen- 
fer, in the Faery Queen, b. 4. c. 9: 

Certes her loſſe ought me to ſorrow moſt,” STEEBV. 

5 For/orth, a great arithmetician, ] So, in Romeo and Juliet. 
Mercutio fays : one that fights by the book of arithmetich.” 

STEEVE NS, 

Iago, however, means to repreſent Caſſio, not as a perſon 
whoſe arithmetick was one, two, and the third in your bo- 
tom,” but as a man merely converſant with civil matters, 
and. who knew no more of a ſquadron than the number of 
men it contained, So afterwards he calls him this counter- 
caſter. MALONE, 

6 4 fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair wife;)] Sir Thomas Han- 
mer ſuppoſed that the text muſt be corrupt, becaufe it ap- 
pears from a following part of the play that Caſſio was an 
unmarried man, Mr. Steevens has clearly explained the 
words in the ſubſequent nore : I have — no doubt that 
the text is right; and have not thought it neceſſary to inſert 
Mr. Trrewhitt's note, in which he propoſed to-read—** a fel- 
low arnoſt damn'd in a fair /.“ Shakſpeare, he conceived, 
night allude to the judgment denounced in the goſpel againſt 
thoſe of whom all men ſpeak well, MALONE. 

Mr. Tyrwhiit's conjecture is ingenious, but cannot be 
right; for the malicious lago would never have given Caſſio 
the higheſt commendation that words can convey, at the very 
time that he wifhes to depreciate him to Roderigo: though 
afterwards, in ſpeaking to himſelf, [Act V. fe. i.] he gives 
him his juſt character. MasoN, 

That Caſho was married, is not ſufficiently implied in the 
words, a fellow almnft damn'd in a fair wife, ſince they may 

mean,. 
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That never ſet a ſquadron in the field, 


Nor the diviſion of a battle knows 
More 


mean, according to Iago's licentious manner of expreſſing 
himſelf, no more than a man very near being married. This 
ſeems to have been the caſe in reſpect of Ciſſio. —Act IV. ſe. 
i, Iago, ſpeaking to him of Bianca, ſays, —Why, the cry goes, 
that you fall marry her. Caſſio acknowledges that ſuch a 
report has been raiſed, and adds, That is the monkey's own 
giving out: /he is perſuaded I will marry her, out of her own 
love and ſelf-flattery, not out of my promiſe. Iago then, hav- 
ing heard this report before, very naturally circulates it in 
his preſent converſation with Roderigo. If Shakſpeare, how- 
ever, deſigned Bianca for a courtizan of Cyprus, (where Caſſio 
had not yet been, and had therefore never ſeen her,) lago 
cannot be ſuppoſed to allude to the report concerning his 
marriage with her, and conſequently this part of my argu- 
ment muſt fall to the ground, 

Had Shakſpeare, conſiſtently with Iago's character, meant 
to make him ſay that Caſſio was actually damn'd in being mar- 
ried to a handſome woman, he would have made him fay it 
outright, and not have interpoſed the palliative ang, Where- 
as what he ſays at preſent amounts to no more than that (how- 
ever near his marriage) he is not yet completely damn'd, be- 
cauſe he is not ab/olutely married. The ſucceeding parts of. 
Iago's converſation ſufficiently. evince, that the poet thought 
no mode of conception or expreſſion too brutal for the cha- 
rater, STEEBVENS, 

There is no ground whatſoever for A that Shak- 
ſpeare deſigned Bianca for a courtezan of Cyprus. Caſſio, 
who was a Florentine, and Othello's lieutenant, . failed from 
thence in a ſhip belonging to Verona, at the ſame time withy 
the Moor; and what difficulty is there in ſappoſing that Bi- 
anca, who, Caſſio hinaſelf informs us, ** haunted him every 
where,” took her paſſage in the ſame veſſel with him; or fol- 
lowed him afterwards ? Othello, we may ſuppoſe, with ſome 
of the Venetian troops, ſailed in another vellel; and Deſde- 
mona and Iago embarked in a third... 

lago, after he has been at Cyprus but one day, ſpeaks of 
Bianca, (Act IV. ſc. i.) as one whom he had long known: he 
muſt therefore (if the poet be there correct) have kuown her 
a YVenice,: | 

Now will I queſtion Caſſio of Bianca 
„A houſewife, that, by ſelling her deſires, 
„ Buys herſelf bread and cloaths : it is @ creature, 
«« That dotes on Caſſio; —as tis the ſtrumpet's plague, 
** To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one.“ 
| MALONE.,. 
Ingenious- 
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More than a ſpinſter; unleſs the bookiſh theorick 7, 
Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe * 
As maſterly as he: mere prattle, without practice, 


f Is 
Ingenious as Mr, Tyrrwhitt's conjecture may appear, it 
but ill accords with the context. Iago is enumerating the diſ- 
qualifications of Caſſio for his new appointment; but ſurely 
his being well ſpoken of by all men could not be one of them. 
It is evident from what follows that a report had prevailed at 
Venice of Caſſio's being ſoon to be married ** to the mott fair 
Bianca.” Now as ſhe was in Shakſpeare's language a cuſ- 
tomer,” it was with a view to ſuch a connexion that Iago 
called the new heutenant @ fellow almaſt damn'd. It may be 
gathered from various circumſtances that an intercourſe be- 
tween Caſſio and Bianca had exifted before they left Venice; 
for Bianca is not only well known to Iago at Cyprus, but ſhe 
upbraids Caſſio, (Act III. ſe. iv.) with having been abſent a 
week from her, when he had not been two days on the iſland. 
Hence, and from what Caſſio himſelf relates, (Act IV. ſc. i.) 
T was the other day talking on the $EA-BANK WITH CER- 
TAIN VENETIANS, and THITHER comes the bauble; by 
this hand /he falls thus about my nect; —it may be preſumed 
ſhe had ſecretly followed him to Cyprus: a concluſion not on- 
ly neceſſary to explain the paſlage in queſtion, but to preſerve 
hs conſiſtency of the fable at large.—The /ea-bank on which 
Caſſio was converſing with certain Venetians, was at Ve- 
nice; for he had never till the day before been at Cyprus: 
he ſpecifies thoſe with whom he converſed as YVenetians, be- 
cauſe he himſelf was a Florentine; and he mentions the be- 
haviour of Bianca in their preſence, as tending to corroborate 
the report ſhe had ſpread that he was ſoon to marry her. 
HENLEY. 
I think, as I have already mentioned, that Bianca was a 
Venetian courtezan : but the /ea-bank of which Caflio ſpeaks, 
may have been the ſhore of Cyprus. In ſeveral other in- 
ſtances beſides this, our poet : ppears not to have recollected 
that the perſons of his play had only been one day at Cyprus. 
I am aware, however, that this circumſtance may be urged 
with equal force againſt the concluding part of my own pre- 
ceding note; and the term ſea-bank cer ainly adds ſupport 
to what Mr. Henley has ſuggeſted, being the very term uſed 
by Lewkenor, in his account of the Lito maggior of Venice. 
See p. 216, n 2. MALORNE. 
7 —the booki/h theorick,] Theorick for theory. STEBVE NS. 
This was the common language of Shakſpeare's time. 
| MALONE. 
* —the toged conſuls ] The rulers of the fate, or civil go- 
vernours. The word is uſed by Marlowe, in the ſame ſenſe, 
in Tamburlaine, a tragedy, 1590 : 
Both we will raigne as conſuls of the earth. 
£ M LONE, 
By 
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Is all his ſoldierſhip. But, he, fir, had the election: 
And I,-of whom his eyes had ſeen the proof, 

At Rhodes, at Cyprus; and on other grounds 
Chriſtian and heathen, - muſt be be-lee'd and calm'd » 
By debitor #* and creditor, this counter-caſter ' ; 


By toged perhaps is meant peaceable, in oppoſition to the 
wwarlke qualifications of which he had been ſpeaking. He 
might have formed the word in alluſion to the Latin adage, 
— Cedant arma toge. 8TEEVE NS. 

9 —muft be be-leed and caln'd—) Be-leed and be- calm d 
are terms of navigation, 

I have been informed that one veſſel is ſaid to be in the lee 
of another, when it is ſo placed that the wind is intercepted 
from it, Iago's meaning therefore is, that Caſho had got to 
the wind of him, and becalmed him from going on. 

To be-caln (as I learn from Falconer's Marine Dictionary) 
is likewiſe to obſtruct the current of the wind in its paſſage to 
a ſhip, by any contiguous object. STEEVENS. 

The quarto, 1622, reads— 

—— muſt be led and calm'd—, 

I ſuf, therefore that Shakſpeare wrote—muſt be lee 
and calm'd, The lee- ſide of a ſhip is that on which the wind 
blows, To lee, or to be lee'd may mean, to fall to lee ward, 
or to loſe the advantage of the ide. 

The reading of the text is that of the folio, I doubt whe- 
ther there be any ſuch ſea-phraſe as to be-/ee; and ſuſpect the 
2 be was inadvertently repeated by the compoſitor of the 

olio, 

Mr. Steevens has explain'd the word becalm'd, but where 
is it found in the text? MALONE, 

* By debitor—] All the modern editors read— By debtor ; 
but debitor (the reading of the old copies) was the word uſed 
in Shakſpeare's time. So, in Sir John Davies's Epigrams, 
1598 | 

che” There ſtands the conſtable, there ſtands the whore. 

There by the ſerjeant ſtands the debitor.“ 
See alſo the os quoted from Cymbelne in n. 1. 
MALONE. 

1 —fhis counter-caſter ;] It was anciently the practice to 
reckon up ſums with counters. To this Shakſpeare alludes 
again in Cymbeline, Act V. —it ſums up thouſands in a 
trice: you have no true debitor and creditor, but it; of what's 

|, is, and to come, the diſcharge. Your neck, fir, is pen, 

k, and counters; &c, Again, in Acolaftus, a comedy, 
1540: © I wyl caſt my counters, or with counters make all my 
reckenynges“ STEEVE NS. 

So, in The Winter's Tale: “ fifteen hundred ſhorn, — What 
come; the wool to? I cannot do't without counters.” 

MaLo x, 
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He, in good time, muſt his lieutenant be, 
And I, (God bleſs the mark 21) his Moor- ſhip's 3 ancient: 
Rod. By heaven, I rather would have been his hang- 
man. 
Iago. But there's no remedy, tis the curſe of ſervice; 
Preferment goes by letter, and affection, 
Not by the old gradation 5, where each ſecond 
Stood heir to the firſt. Now, fir, be judge yourſelf, 
Whether I in any juſt term am affin'd 5 | 
To love the Moor. 
Rod. I would not follow him then. 
Jago. O, fir, content you; 
I follow him to ſerve my turn upon him: 
We cannot all be maſters, nor all maſters 
Cannot be truly follow'd. You ſhall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 
That, doting on his own obſequious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like his maſter's aſs, 
For nought but provender, and, when he's old, cafhier'd ; 
Whip me ſuch honeſt knaves 7: Others there are, 
Who, trimm'd in forms and viſages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themſelves; 
And, throwing but ſhows of ſervice on their lords, 
Do well thrive by them, and, when they have lin'd their 
coats, 1 
0 


2 —bleſs the mark !] Kelly, in his comments on Scots pro- 
verbs, obſer ves, that the Scots, when they compare perſon to 
perſon, uſe this exclamation. Sr EE VE Ns. 3 

Ai, Moorſhip's —] The firſt quarto reads —his e 
| STEEVE NS, 
letter, —] By recommendation from powerful friends. 
Jo Nsox. 

Not by the old gradation,— ] Old gradation, is gradation 
eſtabliſhed by ancient practice. Jo NsSjꝗ,ỹ N. 

s Whether I in any. juſt term am affin'd—] Afin'd is the 
reading of the third quarto and the firſt folio, "The ſecond 
quarto and all the modern editions have and. The mean+ 
ing is, Do I fant within any ſuch terms of propinguity or re- 
lation to the Moor, as that it is my duty to love him ? 
| JOHNSON. 

The original quarto, 1622 has n; but it was mani- 
ſeſtly an error of the preſs. MaLONE, 

7 —honeft knaves :] . Knave is here for ſervant, but with a 


mixture of ſl; contempt, Jo NsO x. 
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Do themſelves homage : theſe fellows have ſome ſoul ; 
And ſuch a one do J profeſs mylelt. 
For, fir, 
It ir as ſure as you are Roderigo, 
Were I the Moor, I would not be lago: 
In following him, I follow but myſelt ; 
Heaven is my judge, not J for love and duty, 
But ſeeming ſo, for my peculiar end: 
For when my outward action doth demonſtrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern *, *tis not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my Heeve 
For doves to peck at“: I am not whar Jam. 
Rod. What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe ?, 
If he can carry't thus 
lago. Call up her father, 
Roule him: make after him, poiſon his delight. 
Proclaim 


* In compliment extern,] In that which I do only for an 
outward ſhew of civility, Jou NSON, 
So, in Sir W. D'Avenant's Albovine, 1629: 
„that in fight extern 
A patriarch ſeems,” STEEVENS. 
9 But Iwill wear my heart upon my fleeve 
For doves to peck at:] Thus the quarto, 1622, The fo- 
lio reads For daws, &c, I have adhered to the original co- 
PY, becauſe I ſuſpect Shakſpeare had in his thoughts a paſſage 
in Lily's Euphues and his England, 1580: As all coynes are 
not good that have the image of Cæſar, nor all gold, that 
is coyned with the kings ſtampe, ſo all is not truth that bear- 
eth the ſhew of godlineſſe, nor all friends that beare a faire 
face, If thou pretend ſuch love to Euphues, carry thy heart 
on the backe of thy hand, and thy tongue in thy palme, that 
I may ſee what is in thy minde, and then with thy finger 
claſpe thy mouth. I can better take a bliſter of a nettle, than 
a pricke of a roſe; more willing that a raven ſhould pick out 
mine eyes, than a turtle peck at them.” MALONE. 
_ 1 Whit a full fortune docs the thick lips owe, ] Full fortune 
is, I believe, a complete piece of good fortune, as in ano- 
ther ſcene of this pliy a full ſoldier is put for a complete ſol- 
dier. To owe is in ancient language, to own, to polleſs, 
: : STEEVE Ns, 
So, in Antony and Clerpatra : 
** —not the imp: ou ſhew 
Of the full-fortur'd Cæxſar -.“ 
Full is uſed by Chaucer in the ſame ſenſe in his Trorlus, 
„ Sufficeth this, my full friend Pandare, , 
That I have ſaid—,” MALONE, 
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Proclaim him in the ſtreets ; incenſe her kinfmen, 
And, though he in a fertile climate dwell, 
Plague him with flies : though that his joy be joy, 
Yet throw ſuch changes of vexation on't, 
As it may loſe ſome colour. 
Rod. Here is her father's houſe ; I'll call aloud. 
Iago. Do; with like timorous accent, and dire yell, 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is ſpy'd in populous cities 2. 
Rod. What ho! Brabantio ! ſignior Brabantio, ho! 
Iago. Awake! what, ho! Brabantio ! thieves ! thieves! 
thieves ! 
Look to your houſe, your daughter, and your bags! 
Thieves! thieves ! 


BRATDANMT IO, above, at a window, 


Bra. What is the reaſon of this terrible ſummons ? 
What is the matter there ? 

Red. Signior, is all your family within? 

lage. Are your doors lock'd 3 ? 

Bra, Why? wherefore aſk you this ? 

Jago. 'Zounds, fir, you are robb'd; for ſhame, put on 

your gown; 

Your heart is burſt “, you have loſt half your ſoul ; 
Even now, very now, an old black ram 


ls 


2 At when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is ,in populous ies he N. as Mr. Edwards 
has obſerved, is,**not that the fire was ſpied by negligence, 
but the fire, which came by night and negligence, was ſpied, 
And this double meaning to the ſame word is common to 
Shakſpeare with all other writers, eſpecially where the word 
is ſo familiar a one, as this in queſtion, Ovid ſeems even to 
have thought it a beauty inſtead of a defect.“ MALONE. 
The particle is uſed equivocally ; the ſame liberty is taken 
by writers more correct. 
The wonderful creature ! a woman of reaſon ! 
Never grave out of pride, never gay * frajen. 
OH NSON, 
3 Are your doors lock'd ?] The firſt quarto reads, Are 40 
doors lock'd? STEEVE Ns. b | 
is burſt,) i. e. broken, Bui for broke is uſed in our 
author's King Henry IV: P. II: *—and then he h his head 
for crowding among the marſhal's men,” STEEVE Xs. 
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Is tupping your white ewe 5. Ariſe, ariſe; 
Awake the ſnorting citizens with the bell, 
Or elſe the devil will make a grandſire of you: 
Ariſe, I ſay. 
Bra. What, have you loſt your wits ? 
Rod. Moſt reverend ſignior, do you know my voice? 
Bra. Not I ; What are you? | 
Rod. My name is—Roderigo. 
Bra. The worſe welcome: 
have charg'd thee, not ro haunt about my doors: 
In honeſt plainneſs thou haſt heard me ſay, 
My daughter is not for thee ; and now, in madneſs, 
Being full of ſupper, and diſtempering draughts *, 
Upon malicious bravery, doſt thou come 
To ſtart my 2 
Rod. Sir, fir, fir, 
Bra. But thou muſt needs be ſure, 
My ſpirit, and my place, have in them power 
To make this bitter to thee, 
Rod. Patience, good far, 
Bra. What ell'fh thou me of robbing ? this is Venice; 
My houſe is not a grange “. 
Rod. Moſt grave Brabantio, 
In ſimple and pure ſoul I come to you. 


Jago. 


5 tupping ,your white ewe.) In the north of England a 
ram is called a tup, MALONE, 

5 —diſtempering draughts,—) To be diſtempered with liquor, 
was, in Shakſpeare's age, the phraſe for intoxication, In 
Hamlet, the king is ſaid to be marvellous q empered with 
wine,” MALONE. 

7 -— this is Venice: 

My houſe is not a grange.] That is, © you are in a popu- 
lous city, not in a lone houſe, where a robbery might eaſily be 
committed,” Grange is ſtricly and properly the farm of a 
monaſtery, where the religious repoſited their corn. rang ia, 
Lat. from Granum, But in Lincolnſhire, and in other nor + 
thern counties, they call every lone houſe, or farm which 
ſtands ſolitary, a grange. WARTON. 

So, in Daniel's Complaint of Roſamond, 1 599g: 

f ſoon was I train'd from court 
To a ſolitary grange,” &c, 

Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 

At the moated grange reſides this dejected Mariana.“ 
STEE VE NS. 


_ —— 
—— — — 
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Iago. *Zounds, fir, you are one of thoſe, that will 
not ſerve God, if the devil bid you. Becauſe we come 
to do you fervice, you think we are ruffians : You'll 
have your daughter cover'd with a Barbary horſe ! you'll 
have your nephews neigh to you ® : you'll have courſers 
for couſins, and gennets for germans v. 

Bra. What profane wretch art thou * ? 

lago. I am one, fir, that comes to tell you, your 
daughter and the Moor are now making the beaſt with 
two backs ?. pe 

ra. 


# —your nephews neigh to you :] Nephenw, in this inſtance, 
has the power of the Latin word nepos, and ſignifies a grand- 
_ or any lineal deſcendant, however remote, So, in Spen- 

er: 

And all the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd 

* By que ſucceſs, and all their nephews late, 

„ Even thrice eleven deſcents the crown obtain'd.“ 
Again, in Chapman's verſion of the Odyſſey, B. 24, Laertes 
lays of Telemachus, his grand/on : 

© —to behoid my ſon 

« And nephew cloſe in ſuch contention,” 

Sir W. Dugdale very often employs the word in this ſenſe; 
and without it, it would not be very eaſy to ſhew how Bra- 
bantio could have nephews by the marriage of his daughter. 
Ben Jonſon likewiſe uſes it with the ſame meaning. The 
alliteration in this paſſage cauſed Shakſpeare to bave recourſe 


to it. STEEVE NS. 


9 — gennets for germans.) A jennet is a Spaniſh horſe, 
STEEVENS. 

1 What profane wretch art thou ?] That is, what wretch 
of gro/s and licentious language“ In that ſenſe Shakſpeare 
often uſes the word profane, JOHNSON, 

It is ſo uſed by other writers of the ſame age: 

* How far off dwells the houſe-ſurgeon ? 
„ You are a profane fellow, i'faith.“ 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Tale of a Tub: 
„ By the fly juſtice, and his clerk profane.” STEEvV. 

2 — your daughter and the Moor are now making the beaſt 
with two backs.] This is an ancient proverbial expreſſion in 
the French language, whence Shakſpeare probably borrowed 
it; fo: in the Ditinaire les Proverbes Frango ſes, par G. D. 
B. Bruſlclles, 1410, 12mo, I find the following article: Faire 
Ia bEte a deux dos,” pour dire, faire l'amour. PERCY. 

In the Didtionuire Comigue, par le Roux, 8vo. 1750, this 
phraſe is more particularly explained, under the article Beit. 


& Faire la bete a deux dos, Maniere de parler, qui fignifie etre 
couchs 
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Bra. Thou art a villain. 
Jago. You are—a ſenator. 
Bra This thou ſhalt anſwer ; I know thee, Roderigo. 
Rod. Sir, Iwill anſwer any thing. But I beſeech you, 
Ift be your pleaſure *, and moſt wiſe conſent, 
(As partly, I find, it is,) that your fair daughter, 
At this odd-even and dull watch o' the night !, 
Tranſported—with no worſe nor better guard, 
But with a knave of common hire, a gondalier.— 
To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor, 
If this be known to you, and your allowance 5, 
We then have done you bold and ſaucy wrongs ; 
Bur, if you know not this, my manners tell me, 
We have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe, 1 
at, 


couché avec une femme; faire le deduit.—* Et faiſoient tous 
deux ſouvent enſemble /a hete à deux dos joyeuſement. - Ra- 
belais, liv. I.“ There was a tranſlation of Rabelais publiſhed 
in the time of Shakſpeare, MALONE. 

3 If t be your pleaſure, &c.] This and the ſixteen following 
lines are not in the original quarto. They are found in the 
folio, 1623. MALO NE. 

+ At this odd-even and dull wate ohe night,] The even 
of night,” Dr. Johnſon obſerves, is miluigit, the time 
when night is divided into two even parts.” This is certainly 
true; but our buſineſs is to explain the odd-ewven of night. By 
this lingulac exprefſion, —** this odd-even of night,” our poet 
appears to have meant, that it was juit approaching to, or 
Juit paſt, midnight; ſo near, or ſo recently paſt, that it was 
doubtful whether at that moment it ſtood at the point of mid- 
night, or at ſome other leſs equal diviſion of the twenty four 
hours; which a few minutes either before or after midnight 
would be. 

So, in Macbeth : 

wy What is the nz2kt ? 
* Laty M. Almoſt at odds with morning, which is which.” 

Shakſpeare was probably thinking of his boyiſh ſchvol-play, 
044 or even, MALONE, 

5 — and your allowance, ] i. e. done with your approbation. 

MAaLONE. 

* That from the ſenſe of all civility, ] That is, in oppoſition 
* departing from the ſenſe of all civility. So, in Twelfth 

wht : 

_ * But this is from my commiſſion,” 
Again, in The Mayor of 2yeenborough, by Middleton, 1661: 
But this is from my bulinets,” MALONE, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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That, frome th ſenſe of all civility s, 
I chus would play and trifle with your reverence : 
Your daughter, if you have not given her leave. 
I ſay again, hath made a groſs revolt; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
In an extravagant and wheeling ftranger *, 
Of here and every where : Straight fatisfy yourſelf: 
If ſhe be in her chamber, or your houſe, 
Let looſe on me the juſtice of the ſtate 
For thus deluding you 9. 
Bra. Strike on the tinder, ho ! 
Give me a taper, — call up all my people !— 
This accident is not unlike my dream, 
Belief of it oppreſſes me already ;— | 
Light, I fay ! light! [Exit, from above. 
Jago. Farewel ; for I muſt leave you: ths 
It ſeems not meet, nor wholeſome to my place, 
To be produc'd (as, if I ſtay, I ſhall,) 
Againſt the Moor: For, I do know, the ſtate, 
However this may gall him with ſome check 2.— 
Cannot with ſafety caſt him 3 ; for he's embark'd 555 
"It 


7 In an extravagant, &.] Extravagant is here uſed in its 
Latin ſignification, for wandering. Thus in Hamlet: —The 
extravagant and erring ſpirit,—.” STEEVENS, 

* Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, 2 

In an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger, ] Thus the old 
copies, for which the modern editors, following Mr. Pope, 
have ſubſtituted To an extravagant, &c. In K. Lear we 
find—** And hold our lives in mercy ;( not at mercy ;) in The 
Winter's Tale, he was torn to pieces with a bear,” not © by 3 
bear;” and in Hamlet, 

To let this canker of our nature come 
„In further evil.“ 
So, in the next ſcene, we have —in your part,” not 


% your part.” We might ſubſtitute modern for ancient 


phraſeology in all theſe pal ages with as much propriety as in 
the preſent, We yet ſay, © ſhe is wrapp'd up in him.“ 
MALONE. 
9 For thus deluding you.] The firſt quarto reads, For %- 
delu/ion. STEEVENS. 
Jo be produc'd—] The folio reads, produdted, STEEVE NS. 
2 — ſome check,] Some rebuke. Joh NSsON. 
3 — caſt kim; ] That is, di/miſs him; reje& him, We ſtill 
ſay, a caſt coat, and a ca ſerving-man. Jon xSO&. 
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With ſuch loud reaſon to the Cyprus wars, 

(Which even now ſtand in act) that, for their ſouls, 
Another of his fathom they have not, 

To lead their buſineſs: in which regard, 

Though I do hate him as I do hell pains, 

Yet, for neceſſity of preſent life, 

I muſt ſhew out a flag and ſign of love, | 
Which is indeed but ſign. That you ſhall ſurely find him, 
Lead to the Sagittar : the raiſed ſearch ; 

And there will I be with him. So, fargel. Exit. 


Enter, below, BRARBAN T 10, and Servants with torches. 


Bra. It is too true an evil: gone ſhe is; 
And what's to come of my deſpiſed time 5, 
Is nought but bitterneſs.— Now, Roderigo, 
Where didft thou ſee her ?—O, unhappy girl !— 
With the Moor, ſay'ſt thou? Who would be a father ?— 
How didſt thou know 'twas ſhe ?—O, thou deceiv'ſt me 
Paſt thought What ſaid ſhe to you? Get moretapers ; 
Raiſe all my kindred.—Are they marry' d, think you? 
Rod. Truly, I think, they are. 
Bra. O rf. How got ſhe out? O treaſon of the 
lood!— 


Fathers, from hence truſt not your daughters * 
7 


4 — the Sagittar—] Thus the quarto, 1622. Folio : — the 
Sagittary. MALONE. 


5 And what's to come of my deſpiſed ime, ] Deſpiſed time, is 


time of no value; time in which 
© There's nothing ſerious in morality 
** The wine of life is drawn, and the mere dregs 
Are left this vault to brag of. Macbeth, 


Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 
* ———expire the term 
Of a deſpiſed life, clos'd in my breaſt,” STEEv. 
$—O, thou deceriv'/t me 
Paſt thought !1—)] Thus the quarto 1623. The folio 1623, 
and the quartos 1630 and 1655 read, 
O He deceives me 
Paſt thoug ht. 
I have choſen the apoſtrophe to his abſent daughter, as the 
molt ſpirited of the two readings, STEEVE Ns, 


Jon nsoN. 
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By what you ſee them act.—!ls there not charms 7, 
By which the property of youth and maidhood » 
May be abus'd ? Have you not read, Roderigo, 
Of ſome ſuch thing ? | 
Rod. Yes, fir; I have, indeed. | 
Bra. Call up my brother.—O, that you had had her |= 
Some one way, 3 another. Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor? 
Rod. I think, I can diſcover him; if you pleaſe 
To get good guggd, and go along with me. | 
Bra. Pray you, lead on“. At every houſe I'll call; 
I may command at moſt: Get weapons, ho! OE | 


5. —Ts there not charms,) Is there not ſuch a thing as 
charms, &e. The modern editors, following an alteratien 
made by the editor of the ſecond folio, read Are there uot 
charms, &c. MAaLONE. 

* By which the property of youth and maidhood ; 

May be abus'd ?] By which the faculties of a young vir- 
gin may be infatuated, and made ſubje& to illufions and 
falſe imagination: ; 

** —wicked dreams atu/e 
The curtain'd fleep.” Macbeth. JonnsoN. 
9 —arnd maidhood—] The quartos read—and mand. 
STEEVE NS. 

1 Pray you, lead on ] The firſt quarto reads—Pray lead me 
ON. STREVENS. 

2 And raiſe ſome {ge officers of night, —] Thus the origi- 
nal quarto, 1622; fur which the editor of the folio ſubſtituted 
oo of might; a reading which all the modern editors 
have adopted. I have more than once had occaſion to re- 
mark that the quarto readings were ſometimes changed by 
the editor of the Folio, from ignorance of our poet's phraſeo- 
logy or meaning. | 

I have no doubt that Shakſpeare, before he wrote this play, 
read The Commonwealth and Government of Venice, tranſlated 
from the Italian by Lewes Lewkenor, and printed in 4to. 
1599: a book prefixed to which we find a copy of verſes by 
Spenſer. This treatiſe furniſhed our poet with the knowledge 
of thoſe officers of night, whom Brabantio here deſires to be 
called to his aſſiſtance. 

For the greater expedition thereof, cf theſe kinds of judg- 
ments, the heades or chieftaines of the officers of the night, do 
obtaine the authority of which the advocators are deprived. 
Theſe officers of the night are ſix, and fix likewiſe are thoſe 
meane officers, that have only power to corre& baſe vaga- 
bonds and trifling offences, 

40 Thoſe 
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And raiſe ſome ſpecial officers of night 2, + 
On, good Roderigo ; Vil deſerve your pains, [Exeurt, 


SCENE. HK. 


The ſame. Another ſfireet. 


Enter Or HEITLo, laco, and Attendants. 


Jago. Though in the trade of war I have flain men, 
Yet do I hold it very ſtuff o“ the confecience 3 
To do no contriv'd murder; I lack iniquiry 
Sometimes, to do me ſervice : Nine or ten times 
I had thought to have yerk'd him“ here under the ribs. 
Oth. Tis better as it is. 
lago. Nay, but he prated, | | 
And ſpoke ſuch ſcurvy and provoking terms 
Againſt your honour, 
That, with the little godlinefs I have, 
I did full hard forbear him. But, I pray, fir, 
Are you faft marry'd ? for, be ſure of this. : 
Volt. XV. L | That 


« Thoſe that do execute this office are called heades of the 
tribes of the city, becauſe out of every tribe, (for the city is 
divided into fix tribes, there is elected an officer of the night, 
and a head of the tribe. The duty of eyther of theſe othcers 
is, to keepe a watch every other night by turn, within their 
terbes; and, now the one and then the other, to make rounds 
about his quarter, till the dawning of the day, being always 
guarded and attended on with weaponed othcers and ferjeants, 
and toſee that there be not any diforder done in the darkneſs 
of the night, which al waies emboldeneth men to naughtineſſe; 
and that there be not any houſes broken up, nor theeves nor 
rogues lurking in corners with intent to do violence.“ Com- 
nynw-alth Venice, pp. 97, 9% MALONE. 

3 ſtuff o'the conſcience ] This expreſſion to common rea- 
ders appears harſh, Stuff of the conſcience is, ſubfance, or 
Hence of the conſcience. Stuff is a word of great force in 
the Teutonick languages, The elements are called ju Dutch, 


Hoefd n, or head-/iuffs. Jon NSON, 
Ke in King 149; III: 
% You're full of heavenly /uf,” &e. 
Friſch's German Dictionary gives this explanation of the word 
/ioff:—materies ex qua aliquid fieri poterit. STEEVE Ns, 
+ ] fai thought to have yer him] lago is probably heie 


Ipcaking of Roderigo, Maloxs. 


„ rn e 


That the magnificos is much belov'd; 
And hath, in his effect, a voice potential 
As double as the duke's 5 : he will divorce you ; 


5 — the magnifico—] © The chief men of Venice are by a 
peculiar name called Magnifici, i, e, magnificves. Minſhew's 
Dictionary. See too Volpone. ToLLEI. 

6 — @ voice potential 

As double as the duke's:) It appears from Thomas's H. 
ery of Italy, 4to. 1560, to have been a popular opinion, though 
a falſe one, that the duke of Venice had a double voice.“ Where- 
as,” ſays he, many have reported, the duke in ballotyng 
mould have 7#wo worces ; it is nothinge ſo; for in giving his 
voice he bath but one ballot, as all others have.” Shakſpeare, 
therefore, might have gone on this received opinion, which 
he might have found in ſome other book. Suppoling, however, 
that he had learned from this very paſſage that the duke had 
ut a double voice in the Council of Seven, yet as he has a vote 
in each of the various councils of the Venetian ſtate, (a privi- 
lege which no other perſon enjoys,) our poet might have 
thought himſelf juſtified in the epithet which he has here uſed ; 
and this circumſtance, which he might have ſound in a book 
already quoted, Contareno's Commonawealth and Government 
of Venice, 4to, 1599, was, I believe, here in his thoughts. 

„The duke himſclf alſo, if he will, may uſe the authority 
of an adyocator or preſident, and make ieport to the councel! 
of any oftence, and of any amercement or puniſhment that 
is thereupon to be inflied ;—for / great ts the prince's au- 
thoritie, that he may, in whatſoever court, A DIOINE himſclfe 
to the magi/trate therein, being preſident, as his colleague an 
companion, and have EQUAL FOWER WITH THE OTHER 

PRESIDENTS, that he might fo by this means be able te 
look into all things.” p. 41. Again, b:4em, p. 42 : © Beſides 
this, this prince [i. e. the duke, ] hath in every counce/l equal 
authoritie withe any of them, for one ſuffrage or lotte,” Thus 
we ſce, though he had not a double voice in any one aſſembly, 
yet as he had a vote in all the various aſſemblies, his voice, 
thus added to the voice of each of the preſidents of thoſe al- 
ſemblics, might with ſtrict propriety be called double, and 
potential. Potential, Dr. Johnſon thinks, means, operative, 
having the «Fed, (by weight and influence,) without the ex- 
- ternal actual property. It is uſed, he conceives ** in the ſenſe 
of ſcience; a cauftick is called potential fire,” I queſtion whe- 
ther Shakſpeare meant more by the word than operative, or 
fgowerful, 

It ſhould be recollected that /frong beer was in our poet's 
time called 4ozble beer; and therefore, though the circum- 
ſtanees ſtated in this note had not been (as I believe they were 
in his contemplation, he might with his uſual licence have 
uſed double for powerful or operative, MALONE, 
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Or put upon you what reſtraint and grievance 
The law (with all his might, to enforce it on,) 
Will give him cable. | 
0th. Let him do his ſpite": 
My ſervices, which I have done the ſigniory, 
Shall out-tongue his complaints. Tis yet to know, 
(Which, when I know that boaſting is an honour, 
I ſhall promulgate 7,) I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal ſiege“; and my demerits » 
May ſpeak, unbonnetred *, > as proud a forrune - 
| 2 - 


— Tis yet to know, 
(Which, when I know that bon/ting is an honour, 
1 /hall promulgate, —] Thus the tolio, The quarto, 1622, 
reads: 
T Tis yet to know 
That boaſting is an honour, 
| ſhall promulgate, 1 fetch, &c, 
Some words certainly were omitted at the preſs; and per- 


haps they have been ſupplied in the wrong place. Shakſpeare 
might have written: | 


Tis yet to know ET. 
Th it boaſting is an honour ; which when 1 know, 
I ſhall promulgate, I fetch my life, &c. | 
I am yet to learn that boaſting is honourable, which when 
I have learned, 1 ſhall proclaim to the world 7/4at I fetch my 
life, &, MALONE. 


N. — men of reya/ ſiege;] Men who have ſat upon royal 
thrones, 

The quarto has—men of royal! height, Siege is uſed for 
/-at by other authors. So, in Stowe's CMronicle, p. 575: 
there was ſet up a throne or e rayall for the king.“ 

Again, in Spenſer's Faery 2ueen, b. 2. c. 7: 

A ſtately HV ge of ſoveraigne majeſtye.“ STREVE Ns, 

So, in Grafton's Caromcle, p. 443: Incoutinent after that 
he was placed in the royal e , &c, MALONE. 

and my demerits—] Demerits has the ſame meaning in 
our author, and many others of that age, as merits : 

Opinion that ſo ſticks on Martius, may 
« Of his demer its rob Cominius,” Coriolandtt 

Again, in Dugdale's Warwick/hire, p. 850, edit. 1430: 
* Henry Conway, eſq. for his fingular demer its received the 
dignity of knighthood.“ 

Mereo and demereo had the ſame meaning in the Roman 
language. STEEVE NS. 

i May ſpeak unbonnetted,] Thus all the copies read this 
paſſage, But, to ſpeak: unbonnetted, is to ſpeak with the cap 


. 
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As this that I have reach'd : For know, lago, 

But that J love the gentle Deſdemona, 

I would not my unhouſed : free condition 

Put into circumſcription and confine | 

For theſea's worth 3. But, look ! what lights come yonder ? 
Enter 


ef, which is directly oppoſite to the poet's meaning. Othello 
means to ſay, that liis birth and fervices ſet him upon tuch a 
rank, that he may ſpeak to a ſenator of Venice with his hat 
vn; i. e. without ſhewing any marks of deference or inequality. 
I therefore am inclined to think Shakſpeare wrote : 

May fpeak, and bonnetted, Sc. 'YHE OBALD, 

Bonneter (ſays Colgrave) is to Put off one's cap. So, in 
Co, iolunus: - thoſe, who having been luppie and courteous 
to the people, bonnctted without any further deed to have 
them at all into their eſtimation,” Urbonnetted may therefore 
lignity, avitzout taking the cap off, We might, I think, ven- 
ture to read initonnetted. It is common with Shakſpeare to 
make or ule words compounded in the ſame manner. Such 
are tniftwn, impaint, impale, and immaſh, Of all the read- 
ings hitherto propoſed, tuat of Theobald is, 1 think, the 
ben. STEEVENS TER. 

The objection to Mr. Steevens's explanation of wnbonnetied, 
i. e. without taking the cap Pe is, that Shakſpeare has himſelt 
uſed the word in K. Lear, Act III. (c. i. with the very contra- 
ry fignification, namely, for oe whoje cap is off: 

2 Unbonnetted he runs, 
And bids what will cake all.“ 

He might, however, have employed the word here in a dif- 
ferent ſenſe, MALONE. | 

Uibarnetted, Is uncovered, revealed, made known, In the 
ſecond act and third ſcene of this play we meet with an ex- 
pretlion ſimilar to this:“ 77 unluce your reputation;“ and 
another in As you like it, Act IV. Ic, i. Now unmuzzle your 
wiſdota.” A. C. ö 

2 — uhouſed—) Free from dome/ſtick cares. A thought 
natural to an adventurer. JouNns0KN. 

Othello talking as a ſoldier, uniuſed may ſignify the hav- 
ing no ſettled houſe or habitation, WHALLE V. 

3 For the ſea's worth.) I would not marry her, though ſhe 
vere as teh as the Adriatick, which the Doge annually mar- 
ries, JOHNSON. | 

1 believe the common and obvious meaning is the true one. 

"the ſame words occur in Sir W. D' Avenant's Cruel Bro- 
ther, 1630: 

++ he would not looſe that privilege, 
„For the ſea's worth.” 


Perhaj's the phraſe is proverbial, ' 
Pliny 
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Tuer CAs s io, at 4 diſtance, and certain officers, with torc hes. 
lago. Theſe are the raiſed father, and his friends : 


You were belt go in, 
Ott. Not I: I muſt be found; 
My parts, my title, and my erfect ſoul, 
Shall manifeſt me rightly. Is it they? 
lago. By Janus, I think no. 
Oth. The ſervants of the duke, and my lieutenant. 
The goodneſs of the night upon you, friends! 
What is the news ? 
Ca/. The duke does greet yon, general; 
And he requires your haſte, poſt-haſte appearane?, 
Even on Ka inſtant, ö 
O. What is the matter, think you ? 
Ca/. Something from Cyprus, as I may divine; 
It is a buſineſs of ſome heat: the gallies 
Have ſent a dozen ſequent meſſengers 4 
This very night, at one another's heels ; 
And many of the conſuls s, rais'd, and met, 
Are at the dyke's already: You haye been an call'dfor ; 
When, being not at your lodging to be found, 654 
| e 


Pliny the naturalift has a chapter on e riches of the {ca. 
Again, in the Winter's Tale: ae 
y for all the ſun fees, or 
©+ The cloſe earth worms, or the profound /re hides 
| ** In unknown fathoms,” e. | 
Again, in King Henry V. AN I: 
Cn —-AS rich with praiſe, 
As is the ouze, and bottom of the [ca, 
With ſunken wreck, and ſumleſs treaſuries.“ 
STEREKVENE. 
$ — ſequent meſſengers-] The firft quarto reads frequent 
mejlengers. STREVENS. 

5 —con/uls,} Hanmer reads, councils, Theobald would 
hive us read counſellors, Venice was originally governed by 
c1/als and confuls ſeems to have been commonly uſed for 
counſellors, as before in this play. In Albion's Triumph, a 
maſque, 1631, the emperor Albanat is ſaid to be attended by 
ſourteen conſuls, —Again : * The habits of the conſuls were aß 
ter the fame manner.” Geoftery of Monmouth, and Matthew 
Paris after him, call both dukes and earls, conſuls, STEE VE NS. 

See p. 296, n. 8, MALONE, 
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The ſenate hath ſent about three ſeveral queſts , 
To ſearch you out. | 

0th. Tis well I am found by you. 
I will but ſpend a word here in the houſe, 
And go with you. 

Ca}. Ancient, what makes he here? 

Iago. Faith, be to-night hath boarded a land carack 7; 
If it prove lawful prize, he's made for ever. 

Caf. 1 do not underſtand. 

Iago. He's married. 

Ca/. To who s? 

Re-enter 


6 The ſenate hath ſent about —] The early quartos, and all 
the modern editors, have, 

The ſenate ſent above three ſeveral queſts, 

The folio, The /enate hath ſent about, &c. that is, about the 
city, I have adopted the reading of the folio, Joh ns0N, 

Lueſis are, on this occaſion, ſearches, So, in Hey wood's 
Baxzen Age, 1613 

„Now, if in all his /s, he be witheld,—.” STEEv, 

7 — @ land carack z] A carack is a ſhip of great bulk, and 
commonly of great value; perhaps what we now call a galleon. 

| JeHNSON. 

So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Coxcomb : 

8 They'll be freighted; 
„They're made like caracks, all for ſtrength and ſtow- 
age.“ STREVENS, \ . 

Mr, Maſon obſerves, that * the firſt ſhip that came rich'y 
laden from the Weſt Indies to Europe were thoſe from the 
Caraccas ;” and ſeems to think that the veſſel called a carack 
derived its name from thence, But a carack, or carick, (for ſo 
it was more frequently written in Shakſpeare's time, is of 
higher origin, and was denominated from the Spaniſh word, 
caraca, which ſignifies a veſſel of great bulk, conſtructed to car- 
ry a heavy burthen. The Spaniſh caraca, Minſheu thinks, may 
ha ve been formed from the Italian carice, a lading, or freight. 

| — MALONE. 

3 Tomwho 2] It is ſomewhat fingular that Caſſio ſhould aſk 
this queſtion, In the third ſcene of the third AR, Iago ſays: 

Did Michael Caſſio, when you woo'd my lady, 
Know of your love ? 

Oth. From firſt to laſt. oo 
He wbo was acquainted with the object courted by his friend, 
could have little reaſon for doubting to whom he would be 
married. STEEVENS. 


Caſſio's 
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Re-enter OTHELLoO. 


Ago. Marry, to—Come, captain, will you go? 
Oth. Have with you. 
Caſ. Here comes another troop to ſeek for you. 


Enter BRABANxTIO, Roptrico, end Officers of nig/t, 
with torches and weapons. 


lago. It is Brabantio :=general, be advis' ds; 
He comes to bad intent. 
Orth. Hola! ſtand there! | 
Rod. Signior, it is the Moor. 
Rra. Down with him, thief! [They draw on both jides. 
Iago. You, Roderigo! come, fir, I am for you. 
0th, Keep up your bright ſwords, for the dew will ruft 
them. 
Good ſignior, you ſhall more command with years, 
Than with your weapons. 
Bra. O thou foul thief, where haſt thou ſtow'd my. 
daughter ? | 
Damn'd as thou art, thou haſt enchanted her: 
For I'll refer me to all things of ſenſe, 
If ſhe in chains of magick were not bonnd, 
Whether a maid—ſo tender, fair, and happy. 
So oppoſite to marriage, that ſhe ſhunn'd 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation, 
Would 


Caſſio's ſeeming ignorance of Othello's courtſhip or marri- 
age might only be affected; in order to keep his friend's tecret, 
till it became publickly known. BLACKSTONE, 

Or he might fear that Othello had proved falſe to the gen- 
tle Deſdemona, and married another, MALONE. 

9 — be advis'd;]) That is, be cool; be cautious ; be diſcreet. 

| Joansox, 

Die wealthy curled darlings of our nation,] Curled is ele- 

gantly and oftentatioufly dreſſed. He had not the hair particu- 
larly in his thoughts, JOHNSON. 

On another. occaſion Shakſpeare employs the ſame expreſ- 
ſion, and evidently alludes to the hair : | 

| If ſhe firſt meet the curled Antony,” &c, 
ge . D' Avenant uſes the ſame expreſſion in his J Ttalian, 
1030: 
The curPd and filken nobles of the towne,” 
Again: 


7 
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Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 

Run from her guardage to the ſooty boſom 

Of ſuch a thing as thou; to fear, not to delight 2. 

Judge me 3 the world, if 'tis not groſs in lente 

That thou haſt practis'd on her with foul charms; 

Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 

That waken motion !: —I'll have it diſputed on: Fel 
is 


Again. 

** Such is the curled youth of Italy.“ 
I believe Shakſpeare has the ſame meaning in the preſent 
inſtance, STEEVENE, 

That Nr. Johnſon was miſtaken in his interpretation of this 
line, is aſcertained by our poet's Rape of Lucrece, where the 
hair is not merely alluded to, but expreſsly mentioned, and 
the epithet cu led is added as characteriſlick of a perſon of the 
higheſt rank: bh 

Let bim have time to tear his curled haire.” 

Tarquin, a king's fon is the perſon ſpoken of. Edgar, when 

he was © proud in heart and mind,“ curl d his faire. 
MALONE, 

2 — to fear, not to delight.) To one more likely to terrify 
than to delight her. So, in the next ſcene (Brabantio is again 
the ſpeaker): 

Jo fall in love with what Ae car d to look on.” 

Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes fear to be a verb here, uſed in the 
ſenſe of to fei; a fignihcation which it formerly had. But 

ar, I apprehend, is a ſubſtantive, and poetically uſed for the 
Het of fear. MALONE. 

Judge me, &c.] This and the five following lines are not 
in the quarto, 1622. MALOKNE. 

+ Abus'd her delicate youth with drug's, or minerals, 

That waken malian:] The folio, where alone this paſſage 
is found, reads— That weaken motion. The emendation was 
made by Sir Thomas Hanmer; and I bave adopted it, becauſe 
I have a good reaſon to believe that the words aweaken and 

alen were in Shakſpeare's time pronounced alike, and hence 
tue miſtake might eaſily have happened. Motion is elſewhere 
uſed by our poet preciſely in the ſenſe required here, So, in 
Cymibeline: 
* —— ſFor there's no motion 
© That teuds to vice in man, but I affirm 
It is the woman's part.” 
Again, iu Hamlet: 
+ —— ſevſe ſure you have, 
* Elſe could you not ba ve gion.“ 


A gain, 
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'Tis probable, and palpable to thinking. 
I therefore apprehend and do attach thee, 
Ls5 For: 


Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure :- 
” one who never feels i 
The wanton ſtings and motions of the ſenſe,” . 
So alſo, in 4 Mad World; my Maſters, by Middleton, 1608; 
++ And in myſelf ſooth up adulterous m0770n, 
© And ſuch an appetite as I know damns me.” _ 

We ha ve in the play before us Hen wreth, and I think 
in ſome other play of Shak ſpeare end laue. So, in our 
poet's 119th Sonnet: 

© But ſhoot not at me in your aten hate.” : 

Ben Jonſon in the preface to his Yo{pone has a ſimilar 
phraſeology. “ —it being the office of the comick poet to 
irre up gentle edions. 

Mr. Theobald reads That weaken notion, i. e. ſays he, her 
right conception and idea of things ; underſtanding, judg- 
ment, | ; 

This reading, it muſt be acknowledged, derives ſome ſup- 
port from a paſſage in X7zng Lear, Act it. ſc. iv.—** either his 
notion weakens, or his diſcernings are lethargy'd.“ But the 
objection to it is, that no opiates or intoxicating potions or 
vowders of any ſort can diſtort or peryert the intellefts, but by 
deſtroying them for a time; nor was it ever at any time be- 
lieved by the moſt credylous, that /ove-powders, as they were 
called, could weaken the under/anding, though it was for- 
merly believed that they could faſcinate the Sections: or in 
other words, waken motion. 

Brabantio afterwards aflerts,. 4 

** That with ſome mixtures powerful o'er the blood, 

He wrought upon her,” 
(or paet, it ſnould be remembered, in almoſt all his plays uſes 
61971 tor paſfion.) And one of the ſenators aſks Othello, not, 
whether he had weaken'd Deſdemona's under auding, but whe- 
ther he did | 

” by indirect and forced courſes 

Jaubdue and porfor this young maid's affettions.”” 

The notion of che eficacy of —— was formerly ſo 
prevalent, that in the parlament ſummoned by King Richard 
the Third, on tis uſurping the throne, it was publickly urged 
as a charge againſt Lady Grey, that ſhe had bewitched King 
Ed ward the fourth © by firange potions and amorous charms.” * 
See Fabian, p. 495 ; Speed, p. 913, edit. 1632; and Habing- 
ton's Hiſtomy of King award the Fourth, p. 35. MaAaLong.. 

Votion in a ſubſequent ſcene of this play is uſed in the very 
fenle in which Hanmer would employ it. But we have rea- 
* to cool our raging mobiont, our carnol filings, our unbitted 
tz, STEEVEKS, 
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Of. arts inhibited and out of warrant 
Lay hold upon him; if he do reſiſt, 
Subdue him at his peril. ES 
Oth. Hold your hands, 
Both you of my inclining, and the reſt: 
Were it my cue to fight, I thould have known it 
Without a prompter.—W here: will you that I go- 
To anſwer this your charge? | 
Bra. To prifon; till fit time 
Of law, a courſe of direct ſeſſion, 
Call thee to anſwer. 
Orth. What if I do obey ? 
How may the duke be therewith ſatisfied z- 
Whoſe meſſengers are here about my fide; 
Upon ſome prefent buſineſs of the ſtate, 
To bring me to hints ?- 
Offi. Tis true, moſt. worthy ſignior, 
The duke's in council; and your noble ſelf, 
Jam ture; is ſent for. 
Bra. How ! the duke in council! 
In this time of the night !—Bring him away: 
Mine's not an idle cauſe : the duke himſelf, 
Or any of my brothers of the ſtate, | 
Cannot but feel this wrong, as 'twere their own: 
For if ſuch actions may have paſſage free, 
Bond-ſlaves, and pagans, ſhall our ſtateſmen be 7. 
N | [Exeunt/ 


SCENE. 


For an abuſer, &c.) The firſt quarto reads, Suck an abuſer, 
&c. STREVE NF, 
6 To bring—] The quartos read To bear, STREVE Ns, 
Sonia ves, and pagans, &c.] Brabantio alludes to the 
common condition of all blacks, who come from their own 
country, both /aves and pagers; and uſes the words in con- 
terpt of Othello and his complexion. —If this Moor is now 
ſullered to eſcape with impuuity, it will be ſach an encourage- 
ment to his black countrymen, that we may expect to ſee all 
the firſt offices of our ſtate filled up by the pagans and bond- 
' faves of Africa. STEEVENS,. 
In our author's time pagan was a very common expreſſion 
of contempt. So, in X. Henry . P. II. 
VW hat pagan may that be?” MALORE. 
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SCENE III. 


The ſame. A Council. amber. 
Die Duke, and Senators, fitting at a table; Officers attending. 


Duke. There is no compoſition“ in theſe news *, 
That gives them credit. % 
1. Sen. Indeed, they are wy ae ; 
My letters fay, a hundred and ſeven gallies. 
Duke. And mine, a hundred and forty. 
2. Sen. And mine, two hundred: 
But though they jump not on a juſt account, 
(As in theſe 2 where the aim reports 9, 
'Tis oft with difference,) yet do they all confirm 
A Turkiſh fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 
Duke. Nay, it is poſſible enough to judgment; 
I do not fo fecure me in the error, 
Bur the main article-I do approve 


In fearful ſenſe. 
Sai lor. {without.] What ho ! what ho! what hot 


Enter an Officer, with a Sailer. 


Off. A meſſenger from the gallies. 
Duke. Now ? the buſineſs ? 


Sail. The Turkiſh preparation makes for Rhodes ; 
| So 


8 There is ns compoſition—-] Compo/ition, for conftency, 
concordancy. WARBURTON. | < | 

* —zheſe neaus, ] Thus the quarto, 1622, and ſuch was fre- 
quently the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's age. So, in Tae S 
Tragedy, 1610: : 

Ahe news are more delightfull to his ſoul, —,” 

The folio reads — i news, M ALONE. 

5 — where the aim reports, ] In theſe caſes where conjecture 
or ſuſpicion tells the tale. Aim is again uſed as a ſubſtantive, 
in this ſenſe, in Julius Caſar : . 

„% Wpat you would work me to, I have ſome aim.” 

Thus the folio, . The quarto reads—they aim d reports, 

MaLonse. 
To-aim is to eon jecture. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
But fearing .leſt-my jealous aim might err.“ 


STEEVE Ns, 
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So was | bid report here to the ſtate, 
By ſignior Angelo *. - 
Duke. How ſay you by this change? 
I. Sen. This cannot be, 
By no aſſay of reaſon a; tis a pageant, 
To keep us in falſe gaze: When we conſider 
The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk; 
And let ourſelves again but underſtand, 
That, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queſtion © bear it, 
For that it ſtands not 4 in ſuch warlike brace 5, 
But altogether lacks the abilities 
That Rhodes is dreſs'd in if we make thought of this, 
We muſt nat think, the Turk is fo unſkilfu}, | 
Jo leave that lateſt, which concerns him firſt ; 
Neglecting an attempt of eaſe, and gain, 
To wake, and wage, a danger profitleſs C. 
Duke. Nay, in all confidence, he's not for Rhodes. 


Offi. Here is more news. 


, Enter a Meſſenger. 


Meſ. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious, 
Steering with due courſe toward the ifle of Rhodes, 
Have there injointed them with an after fleet. 
1. Sen. Ay, fo Ithought? '—How many, as you Mes #1 
ef. 


y Sig nior Angelo.) This hemiſtich is wanting in the firſt. 
varto, OTEEVE . 12 J he te/f 3 
2 By no aſſay of reaſon; — ] Bring it to the %%, examine 
by — * as > examine metals by the uu, it will be found 

counterfeit by all trials, Jon xs0N. | 

3 — with more facile queition--] With leſs diſpute ; with leſs 
- oppoſition, Masox, ; | 

For that it tents not, &.] The ſeven following lines are 
added fince the firſt edition. Pore. 4 

5 — was like brace,)] State of defence. To arm was called- 
to brace off the armour, JOH NSON. f 

6 To wake, and wage, a danger profile) To vage here, 
as in many other places in Shakſpeare, lignities to fight, to com- 
dat. Thus, in Ming Lear : | 

„Jo wage againſt the enmity of the air.“ 

It took its riſe frgm the more common expreſhon, to wage 

Sr. STEEVENS. | s 


As, , &:,—) This Une is not in the firſt quarto. 
STEEVE NS. 
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Meſ. Of thirty ſail ; and now do they re-ſtem * 
Their backward conrſe, bearing with frank appearance 
Their purpoſes toward Cyprus.—Signior Montano, 
' Your truſty and moſt valiant ſervitor, 
With his free duty, recommends you thus, 
And prays you to believe him ?. | 
Duke. Tis certain then for Cyprus, — 
Marcus Luccheſe *, is not he in town? 
1. Hen. He's now in Florence. 
Duke. Write from us; wiſh him, poſt, poſt-haſte diſ- 
en. 
1. Sen. 1 Brabantio, and the valiant Moor. 


Fiter BxaBanT10, OTHELT.o, Iaco, Robo, and 
Officers. | | | 


Duke. Valiant Othello, we'muſt ſtraight employ you 
Againſt the general enemy Ottoman 3. 10 
id 


ey do re- ſtem ] The quartos mean to read re gerne, 
though in the firſt of them the word is miſpelt. STEEVENs, 
9 And prays. you to believe him.) He tntreats you not to d0ubt 
the truth of this intelligence. Joh NSON, 
Marcus Luccheſe, ] The old copies have Luccicos, Mr, 
Steevens made the correction. Ma Lo xx. 
2 - hνο him, pot, poſt-haſte diſpatch.] i. e. tell him we 
wiſh him to make all ꝓgſible hafte. N Aae is before in this. 
play uſed ad jectively: 
And he requires your haſte, -% appearance.” 
2 in the time of — > were enjoyned, 
+ e, "© thy life, 0." | 
Lo —— Fe 2 % the quarto, 1622, The 
10 reads: 


Write from us 10 him, poſt, poſt-haſte diſpateh.“ 


MaLone, 
Valiam Othello, aue muft /iraight employ you 
Agia the general enemy Otto nan] It is par: of the 
Policy of the Venetian tate never to enteuſt the command of 
an army to a native. To exclude, therefore,” (ſays Con- 
tareno. as tranſlated by Lewkenor, 4to, 1599,) out of our 
eſtaie the danger or occaſion of any ſuch ambitious enterpriſes, 
aur anceſtors held it a better courſe to defend the domiuions 
an the continent with foreign mercenary foldiers, than with 
their homebred citizens,” Again: Their charges and yearly 
occaſions of diſburſement are likewiſe very great; for al vaies 
they do entertain iu honourable ſort with great proviſion a cap - 
lane generall, who alwaies is a ranger borne.” Matoxs. 
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I did not ſee you; welcome, gentle ſignior; Lo Bra 
We lack'd = counſel and your help to-night. 

Bra. So did I yours: Good your grace, pardon me ;. 
Neither x place; nor. aught I heard of bufineſs, 
Hath rais'd' me from my bed; nor doth. the general 

care | 
Take hold + on me; for my particular grief 
Is of fo flood-gate and o'er-bearing nature, 
That it engluts.and ſwallows other ſorrows, 
And it is ſtill itſelf. 5 

Duke. Why, what's the matter? 

Bra. My daughter O; my daughter! 

Sen. Dead? 

Bra. Ay, to me; n 
She is abus'd, ſtol'n from me, and corrupted 
By ſpells and medicines bought of mountebanksꝰ: 

For nature ſo prepoſterouſly to err, 


Being 


4 Take l The firſt quarto reads, Take any hold. 
STEEVENCS. 
5 By ſpells and medicines bought of. mountebanks:) Rymer 
has ridiculed this circumſtance as unbecoming (both for its 
weakueſs and ſuperſtition) the gravity of the accuſer, and the 
dignity of the tribunal; but his criticifm only expoſes his own 
ignorance, . The circumſtance was not only exactly in charac- 
ter, but urged with the greateſt addreſs, as the thing chietly to 
be infiſted on. For, by the Venetian law, the giving love- 
potions was very criminal, as Shakſpeare without queſtion well - 
underſtood, Thus the law, De i maleficii et herbarie, cap. 17. 
of the Code, intitled, Della promiſſion del maleficio. ** Starui- 
mo etiamdio, che ſe alcun homo, o femina, harra fatto ma- 
leficii, iquali ſe dimandano vulgarmente amatorie, o vera- 
„ mente alcuni altri maleficii, che aleun homo o femina ſe 
b haveſſon in odio, ſia fruſta et bollado, et che hara conſegli- 
ado patiſca ſimile pena.” And therefore in the preceding 
ſcene Bra bantio calls them, | | 
arts inſubited, and out of warr ant. 
WARBURTON. 
Though I believe Shak ſpeare knew no more of this Venetian 
law than 4 do, yet he was well acquainted with the edicts of 
that ſapient prince king James the firſt, a gainſt 


| practiſers 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant, STEEVE NS. 
See p. 224, n. 4. MALONE, 
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Being not deficient 5, blind, or lame of. ſenſe, 


Sans witchcraft could not 7. | 

Duke. Whoeer he be, that, in this foul proceeding... 
Hath thus beguil'd-your daughter of herſelf, | 
And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You hall. yourſelf read in the bitter letter, 
After your own ſenſe; yea, though our proper ſon: 
Stood in your action“. 

Bra. Humbly I thank your grace. 
Here is the man, this Moor; whom now, it ſeems, 
Your ſpecial mandate, for the ftate affairs, 
Hath hither brought. 

Duke, and Sen. We are very ſorry for it. 


Duke. What, in your own part, can you ſay to this? 
| leo Othello. 


Bra. Nothing, but this is ſo. 

0th. Moſt potent, grave, and reverend ſigniors, 
My very noble and approv'd good maſters.— 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is moſt true; true, I have married her; 


The very head and front of my offending ? 


s Being not, &c.] This line is wanting in the firſt quarto. 


5 | Maron STEEVE Ns, 
For nature ſo prepoieroufty to err — 
Sans witchcraft could not.] Omit to, ſays Mr. Maſon, 


and then the ſentence will be complete.” 


Omiſſion is at all times the moſt dangerous mode of emen 
dation, and here aſſuredly is unneoeſſary. We have again and 


again had occaſion to obſerve, that Shakſpeare frequently be- 


gins to conſtruct a ſentence in one mode, and ends it in anothesx, . 


Here he uſes could not, as if he had written, has not the power 


or capacity to, &. It is not in nature ſo zo err; ſhe knows not 
how to doit, MALONE.. 


* Stood in your action.] Were the man expoſed to your 


#harge or accuſation. Jou NSON. 


9 The very head and front of my offending— ] The main, the 
whole, unextenuated. Joh NSON, 


159e: 
The man that in the forehead of his fortunes 
** Beares figures of 'renowne and miracle,” 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida : 
So rich advantage of a promis'd glory, 
As ſmiles upon the forehead of this action.“ 
MALONE, 


Hath 


A ſimilar expreflion is found in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 


— — ——— — 
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Hath this extent, no more. Rude am 1 in my ſpeech. 
And little blefs'd with the ſet phraſe of peace; 
For ſince theſe arms of mine had fever: years' pith, 
Till now ſome nine moons waſted, they have us'd. 
Their deareſt action“ in the tented field; 
And little of this great world'can I ſpeak, 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle; 
And therefore little fhall I grace my cauſe, 
In ſpeaking for myſelf : Vet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarnifh'd tale deliver 
Of my whole courſe of love; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration and what mighty magick, + 
(For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd withal,) 
1] won his daughter . 
Bra. A maiden never bold; 
Of ſpirit ſo ſtill and quiet, that her motion 
Bluſtied 


Aud little i with the ſet phraſe of peace; f Thus the 
quarto, 1622, The foli» reads - with the %% phraſe cf peace. 
Soft may have been uſed for ill and calm, as oppoſed to the 
clamours of war, So, in Corzwlanus: 
"0 —— Say to them, | 
Thou art their Vier. and, being bred in broz/:, 
* Bait not the %% way, which thou doſt confeſs 
« Were fit for thee to uſe,” 
Again, in Antony and Cliqpatra: 
- Tis a worthy deed, 
And ſhall become you well, to entreat your captain 
« To t and gentle ſpeech” MALONE, 
* Their deareſt action — ] 1. e. their moſt important action. 
MALOKNE. 
I ſhould give theſe words a more natural ſignificatic n, and 
ſuppoſe that they mean—tbeir favourite action, the action 
moit dear to them, Othello ſays afterwards: . | 
wt 1 do agnize 
A natural and prompt alacrity 
find in hardneſs,” Macon. 

3 [won his daughter, } i, e. 1 won his daughter aw#h : and ſo 
all the modern editors read, adopting an interpolation mad? 
by the editar of the ſecond folio, who was wholly unacquaintet 
with our poet's metre and phraſeology, In Timon of, Athers 
we have the ſame. elliptical exprefhon ; 

Who had the world as my confectionary, 
** The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men, 
At duty, more an I cou'd frame employment (for 
| MALO RL. 
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Bluſhed at herſelf .; And ſhe,——in ſpite of nature, 


Of years, of country, credir, every thing, — 
o fall in love with what the feared to look on? 
It is a judgment maim'd, and moſt irmperfect, 
That will confeſs-perſection ſo could err 
Againſt all rules of nature; and muſt be driven 
To find out practices of cunning hell, 
Why this ſhould be. I therefore vouch again, 
That with ſome mixtures powerful o'er the blood, 
Or with ſome dram conjur'd with this effect, 
He wrought upon her. 

Duke. To vouch this 5, is no proof; 
Without more certain and more overt teſt 6. 
Than theſe thin habits 7, and poor likelihoods 
Of modern ſeeming, do prefer againſt him. 

1. Sen. But, Othello, N 
Did you by indirect and forced courſes 
Subdue and poifon this young maid's affeftions ? 
Or came it by requeft, and ſuch fair queſtion 
As ſoul to foul atordeth ? | 

0th. I do beſeech you, 
Send for the lady to the Sagittary *, 
And let her ſpeak of me before her father : 
It you do find me foul in her report, 


+ Blu/Þ'd at herſelf, ] Mr, Pope reads—at 7?/eff, but without 
necetlity. Shakſpeare, like other writers of his age, frequently 
ules the perſonal, inſtead of the neutral pronoun, STEEVE NS, 

To wouch, &c.] The firſt folio unites this ſpeech with the 
preceding one of Brabantio; and inſtead of certain reads wider, 

| STEE,VENS. 

6 — overt te,] Open proofs, external evidence, JOKNSON, 

7 — tin habits, —— | 

Of modern /ceming, —} Weak ſhew of flight appearance. 
GHENSO N. 
So modern is generally uſed by Shakſpeare. 1 LoNE. 
The firſt quarto reads: 
The/e are thin habits, and poore hkelihoods 
Of modern /eemings you prefer againſt him. 
| | | STEEVENS, 

t — #9 the Sagittary, ] So the folio here and in a former paſ- 
ſage, The quarto in both places reads—the Sagittar. 

3 MALONP. 

The Sagittary means the ſign of the fictitious creature fo 
called, i. e. an animal compounded of man and horſe, and 
armed with a bow and qui ver. STEEVENS. Th 

© 
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The truſt, the office, I do hold of yous, 
Not only take away, but let your ſentence 
Even fall upon my life. 

Duke. Fetch Deſdemona hither. 

Oth. Ancient, conduct them; you beſt know the place. 

[Exeunt Ixc0, and Attendai.s, 

And, till ſhe come, as truly * as to heaven 
I do confeſs * the vices of my blood, 
So juſtly to your grave ears I'll preſent 
How I did thrive in this fair lady's love,. 
And ſhe in mine. 

Duke. Say it, Othello. 

Oth. Her father | 
Lov'd me; oft invited me; ſtill queſtion'd me 
The ſtory of my life from year to year; 
The battles, fieges, fortunes, that I have paſs'd. 
I ran it through even from my boyiſh days, 
Jo the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I ſpake of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, by flood and field; 
Of hair-breadth ſcapes i th imminent deadly breach: 
Of being taken by the inſolent foe, | 
And ſold to ſlavery; of my redemption thence, 

3 


And portance in my travel's hiſtory 5: 
| | Wherein 

9 The truft, &c. ] This line is wanting in the firſt quarto. 
STEEVENS 

7 — &@ truly—) The firſt quarto reads, as faithful, 

5 0 STEEVENS 

2 1 do confeſs, &c.] This line is omitted in the firſt quarto. 
| STEEVENS, 


3 And portance, &.] I have reftored, 
And with it alt my travels Aitor y: 
from the old edition, It is in the reſt, 
b And portance in my travel's Hiſtory. f 
Rymer, in his criticiſm on this play, has changed it to por- 
tents, inſtead of portance. POPE, EY S$6 of 
Mr. Pope has reſtored a line, to which there is little objec- 
tion, but which:has no force. I. believe portance was the au- 
thor's word in ſome reviſed copy. I read thus, 
being 
— /old to Navery, of my. redemption thence,. 
Ant portance in't my travels hiſtory. I % 
My redemption form ſla very, and behaviour in it. J Ar 
doubt 
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Wherein of antres vaſt + and deſarts idle 5, 


Rongh quarries, rocks and hills whoſe heads touch heaven, 
| It 


I doubt much whether this line, as it appears in the folio, 
came from the pen of Shakſpeare. The reading of the quarto 
may be weak, but it is ſenſe; but what are we to underſtand 
by my demeanour, or my ſufferings, (which ever is the mean- 
ing,) in my travel's Aion y; MALONE 

Portance is a word already uſed in Coriolanus: 

1 = took from you 
The apprehenſion of his preſent portance, 
© Which moſt gibingly, ungravely, he did faſhion,” &c, 
Spenſer, in the third Canto of the ſecond Book of the Faery 
Deen, likewiſe uſes it: 
Hut for in court gay ortaunce he perceiy'd.” 
STEEVENS, 

4 Wherein of antres va, &c.) Diſcourſes of this nature 
made the ſubject of the politeſt converſations, when voyages 
into, and diſcoveries of, the new world were all in vogue. So 
when the Baſtard Faulconbridge, in Xing John, deſcribes the 
behaviour of upſtart greatneſs, he makes one of the eſſential 
circumſtances of it to be this kind of table-talk, The faſhion 
then running altogether in this way, it is no wonder a young 
lady of quality ſhould be ſtruck with the hiſtory of an adven- 
turer, So that Rymer, who profeſſedly ridicules this whole 
circumſtance, and the noble author of the Charatteri/tics, who 
more obliquely ſneers at it, only expoſe their own 1gnorance, 

WARBURTON, 

Whoever ridicules this account of the progreſs of love, ſhews 
his ignorance, not only of hiſtory, but of nature and manners, 
It is no wonder that, in any age, or in any nation, a lady, 
recluſe, timorous, and delicate, ſhould defire to here of events 
and ſcenes which ſhe could never ſee, and ſhould admire the 
man who had endured dangers, and performed actions, which, 
however great, were yet magnified by her timidity. JOHNSON, 
_ 5 —and deſaris idle, ] Every mind is liable to abſence and 
inadyertency, elſe Pope [who reads—deſarts wilz,] could ne- 
ver have rejected a word ſo poetically beautiful. Ile is an 
epithet uſed to expreſs the infertility of the chaotick ſtate, in 
the Saxon tranſlation of the Pentateuch. JoaNnsON. 

So, in the Comedy of Errors : 

« Uſurping ivy, briar, or idle moſs,” | 

Mr. Pope might have found the epithet wild in all the three 
laſt folios. STEEVENS, | 

The epithet, idle, which the ignorant editor of the ſecond 
folio did not underſtand, and therefore changed to wild, is con- 
firmed by another paſſage in this act —either to have it ſteril 
with z4leneſs, or manured with induſtry,” MALONE, 

— attres -] Caves and dens, JOHNSON, 


| 
| 


Queen 
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It was my hint to ſpeak 5, ſuch was the proceſs; 
Aud of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
'The Anthropophagi, and men whoſe heads 
Do grow beneath their ſhoulders 7. Theſe things to hear, 
Would Deſdemona ſeriouſly incline : 
But ſtill the houſe affairs would draw her thence ; 
Which ever as ſhe could with haſte diſpatch, 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Deyour 


* It was my hint to ſpeck, )] Thus the folio. The quarto, 
1622 reads, It was my gent to ſpeak. MALONE, 

Hent occurs at the concluſion of the fourth Act of Meaſure 
fr Meaſure. It is derived from the Saxon Heuton, to take 


Roll of, ta ſeize. 


—— the graveſt citizen 

Have hert the gates 
But in the very next page Othelh ſays: 
Upon this Ait 1 ſpake, 


It is certaine therefore that change is unneceſſary, 


STERVEN!, 
7 — mn ui reads : 
De grow beneath their /aulgers.) Of theſe men there is 


an account in the interpolated travels of Mandeville, a book 


of that time, JoOuNSON. 

The Cannibals and Anthropophagi were known to an Eng- 
liſn audience before Shakſpeare introduced them. In the 
Hillary 2 Orlando Furigſo, play'd for the entertainment of 

lizabeth, they are mentioned in the very fit ſcene; 
and Raleigh ſpeaks of people whoſe heads appear act above 
wy Yor ers. Hare of Li 
Again, in the Tr crine, 1595: 
Or where * Ploody Anthreprphagi , 
„Wich greedy jaws devour the wand'rivg wights.” 

The poet might likewiſe have read of them in Pliuy's Na“. 

Hift. tranſlated by P. Holland, 1601, and in Stowe's Chronicle, 
n 2 

Our poet has in The Termpe/? mentioned“ men whoſe $ 
ſtogd R breaſts.” 1 * had in both places probably 
Hackluyt's Voyage, 1 598, in view :—** On that branch which is 
called Caora, are a nation of people whoſe heades apprare not 
above their boulders : = they are reported to have their eyes in 
that der and their mouthes in the middle of their 

reaſts.“ 

Raleigh alſo has given an account of men whoſe heads do 
gro beneath their ſhoulders, in bis Deſcription Guians, 
publiſhed in 1596, a book that wichout doubt Shaklpeare tad 
read, MALuxE, 
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Derour up my diſeourſes: Which I obſerving, 
Took once a pliant hour; and found good means 
o draw from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 
But not intentively $5: I did conſent ; 

And often did heguile her of her tears, 

When I would ſpeak of ſome diftrefsful ſtroke, 
That my youth fufferd. My ſtory being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of ſighs u: 


She 


* — ant with a greety ear 
Dewour up my diſcourſe :] So, in Marlowe's L's Dojri. 
mon, written before 1593: 
++ Hang both your greedy ears upon my lip:; 
Lt them devour my fprech.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Nreene, B. VI. c. ix. 
„ Whyleſt thus he talkt, the knight 40774 greely eare 
Hong {till upon his melting mouth atteur,” 
MALo NE. 
Iliacoſque iterum demens audire labores 
Expoſeit, pendetque iterum narrantis ab ore.“ Fg, 
Maso. 

9 But not intentively: — ] Thus the eldeſt quarto. Ihe folio 
reads in/tin4ively. Perhaps it ſhould be, %%inctiveſy. 

The old word, however, may ſtand. Intention and attention 
were once ſynonymous, So, in a play called The e of Gulls, 
1633: © Grace! at fitting down they cannot zntend it for hun- 
gar,” i. e. attend to it, Deſdemona, who was often called out 
of the room on the ſcore of houſe-affairs, could not have heard 
Othello's tale intentively, i. e. with attention to all its parts, 

Again, in Chapman's Verſion of the Odyſſey, B. VIII. 

For our ſhips know th' expreſſed minds of men; 

Aud will fo molt z7rtextively retaine 

© Their ſcopes appointed, that they never erre.“ 
STEEVENS, 

Shakſpeare has already uſed the word im the ſame ſenſe in 
his Merry Wives of Windſor : ** — ſhe did courts ever my ex- 
teriors with ſuch a greedy intention.“ 

Diſtintively was the conjectural emendation of the editor 
of the ſecond folio, who never examined a ſingle quarto copy, 

MAaLOXE, 

i —@ worll of ſighs:] It was es in the later editions 
but this is evidently the true reading, The lady had been 
torward indeed to give him a n of kiffes upon the bare 
recital of his ſtory; nor does it agree with the following lines. 

| Poye. 
Sighs 
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She ſwore, —in faith, 'twas ſtrange, 'twas paſſing ſtrange; 
"Twas pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful: 

She with'd, ſhe had not heard it; yet ſhe wiſh'd 

That heaven had made her ſuch a man: ſhe thanked me; 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 

I ſhould but teach him how to tell my ſtory, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I ſpake : 
She lov'd me for the dangers I had paſt ; 

And I lov'd her that the did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft J have us'd; 

Here comes the lady, let her witneſs it. 


Enter DesDEM@NA, laco, and Attendants. 


Duke. I think this tale would win my daughter to0.— 
Good Brabantio, 
Take up this mingled matter at the beſt: 
Men do their broken weapons rather uſe, 
Than their bare hands. | 
Bra. I pray you hear her ſpeak; 
If ſhe confeſs, that ſhe was foal the wooer, 
Deſtruction on my head 2, if my bad blame 
Light on the man- Come hither, gentle miſtreſs, 
Do you percetve in all this noble company, 
Where moſt you owe obedience ? 

De/. My noble father, 
I do perceive here a divided duty : 
To you I am bound for life, and education ; 
My life, and education, both do learn me 
How to reſpect you; you are the lord of duty 3, 
I am hitherto your daughter: But here's my huſband ; 
And fo much duty as my mother ſhew'd 


To yon preferring you before her father *, ; 
| 0 


Sizhs is the reading of thequarto, 1622; Nies of the folio. 
MALo Nx. 
2 Deſtrudion, &c, ] The quartos read, deſtruction JI un 
me. SrREVRNS. 
3 You are the lord of duty, ] The firſt quarto reads, 
You are lord of all my duty. STEEVENS, 
4 And /o much duty as my mother Jſhew'd 
To you, preferring you before her father, &c.) Perhaps 
Shakſpeare had here in his thoughts the anſwer of the yourg- 
eſt daughter of Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, to her father, 
which he ſeems to have copied in K Lear, MALONE, 
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So much I challenge that I might profeſs 
Due to the Moor my lord. 

Bra. God be with you, I have done ;— 
Pleaſe it your grace, on to the ſtate affairs; 
| had rather to adopt a child, than get it.— 
Come hither, Moor : 
| here do give thee that with all my heart, 
Which s, but thou haſt already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee.—For your ſake, jewel, 
am glad at ſoul I have no other child; 
For thy eſcape would teach me tyranny, 

To hang clogs on them.—l have done, my lord. 
Duke. Let me ſpeak like yourſelf “; and lay a ſentence, 
Which as a griſe “, or ſtep, may help theſe lovers 

Into your favour s. | 

When remedies are paſt, the griefs are ended ?, 

By ſeeing the worſt, which late on hopes depended. 
To mourn a miſchief that is paſt and gone, 

Is the next way to draw new miſchief on. 


What 


5 Whick, &c.] This line is omitted in the firſt quarto, 
STEEVENS., 

6 Let me ſpeak like your ſelf; ] The duke ſeems to mean, 
when he ſays he will ſpeak hke Brabantio, that he will ſpeak 
lententiouſly. JouxsON, 

Let me ſpeak like yourſelf; ] i. e. let me ſpeak as yourſelf 
would ſpeak, were you not too much heated. with pailion, Sir 
J. REYNoOL Ds. 


_ 7 —as agriſe,] Grize from degrees. A grixe is a ſtep, Se 
in Timon: 


for every grize of fortune 
* Is ſmooth'd by that below.” — 
Ben Jonſon, in his Szjanzs, gives the original word: 
* Whom when he ſaw lie ſpread on the degrees.” 

In the will of K. Henry VI. where the dimensions of King's 
College chapel at Cambridge are ſet down, the word occurs, as 
ſpelt in ſome of the old editions of Shakſpeare. ** — From 
the provolt's ſtall, unto the greece called Gradus. Cori, go feet.” 

STEEVENS. 
Into your favour.) This is wanting in the folio, but found 
in the quarto. JOHNSON. 

9 When r medies are pot the griefs are ended, —) This our 
poet has elſewhere expreſſed by a common proverbial ſentence, 
Paſt cure is till paſt cure, MALONR. 3 

nc miſchief on.] The quartos read—more miſchief.— 

| | STEEVE Ns, 
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What cannot be preſerv'd when fortune takes, 

Patience her injury a mockery makes, 

The robb'd, that miles, ſteals ſomething from the thief; 

He robs himſelt, chat ſpends a bootleſs grief. of 
Bra. So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile ; 

We loſe it not, ſo long as we can ſmile. | 

He bears the fentence well that nothing bears 

But the free comfort wHich from thence he hears 2: 

But he bears both the ſentence and the ſoirow, 

That, to pay grief, muſt of poor patience borrow. 

Theſe ſentences, to ſugar or to yall, 

Being ſtrong on both ſides, are equivocal: 

But words are words ; I never yet did hear, 

That the bruis'd heart was pierced thro' the ear 3. 


I humbly beſeech you, proceed to the affairs uf * 4 


2 But the free comfort which from thence he gears: ] But the 
moral precepts of confolation, which are literally beltowed on 
the occaſion of the ſentence, Jok N3ON. 

But words are words; I never yet did hear, 

That the hi ue heart was pierced throng) thie ear.) Theſe 
moral precepts, favs Brabantio, may perhaps be founded in 
wiſdom, but they are of no avail, Words after all are but 
words; and I never yet heard that conſolatory ſpeeches could 
reach and penetrate the afflicted heart, through the medium of 
the ear, | 

Brabantio here expreſſes the ſame ſentiment as the father oi 
Hero in Much ade about Nothing, when he derides the al- 
tempts of thofe-comforters who in vain endeavour to 

Charm ache with azr, and agony with wordt.“ ; 

Our authour has in various places ſhewn a fondneſs for this 
antitheſis between the cart and ear. Thus, in his Yinus and 
Adonis: : 

*« This diſmal cry rings ſadly in her ear, 
* Through which it enters, to ſurpriſe her heart.” 

Again, in Much ado about Noth:ng - My coufin tells him 
in his ear that he is in her heart.” 

Again, in Cymibelne : 

E 1 haveſuch a heart as both mine cars 
** Muſt not in hafte abuſe.” 

Again, in his Rape of Lucrece: 

+ Bis ear her prayers admits, but his fear? granteth 
No penetruble entrance to her plaining.“ 
A doubt bas been entertained concerning the word 77e7ce, 


yhich Dr, Warbutton ſuppoſed to mean wounded, and there- 
1016 
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Duke, The Turk with a moſt mighty preparation 
makes for Cyprus:—Othello, the fortitude of the place 
Vor. XV. M | is 


fore ſubſtituted pieced in its room. But Pierced is merely a 
figurative expreſſion, and means not wounded, but penetrated, 
in a metaphorical ſenſe; thoroughly affected; as in the follow- 
ing paſlage in Shakſpeare's 46th ſonnet: _ 

My heart doth plead, that thou in him doſt lie; 

A cloſet never pierc'd with cryſtal eyes.“ 

So alſo, in Lowe's Labour's Loſt: . | | 

« Honeſt plain words belt pierce the ear of grief.” 

Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 

With ſweeteſt touches pierce your miſtreſs” ear.” 

In a word, à heart pierced through the ear, is a heart which 
(to uſe our po2t's words elſewhere,) has granted à penetrable 
entrance to the language of conſolation. So, in The Mirrour 
for Magiftrates, 1575. 

My piteous plaint—the hardeſt heart may pierce.” 

Spenſer has uſed the word exactly inthe ſame figurative ſenſe 
in which it is here employed; Faery 2ueene, B. VI. e. ix 

« Whyleſt thus he talkt, the knight with greedy eare 
« Hong ſtill upon his melting mouth attent; 
© Whoſe ſenſefull words emprer/t his fart ſo neare, 
« That he was rapt with double raviſhment.” 
And in his Fourth Book, e, viii, we have the very words of the 
text: 
Her words, 


« Which, paing through the eares, would pierce the 


hart.” 
Some perſons have ſuppoſed that pierced when applied me- 
taphorically to the heart, can only be uſed to expreſs pain; that 
the poet might have ſaid, pierced with grref, or pierced with 
plaints, &c. but that to talk of piercing a heart with confolatory 
/peeches, is a eatachreſis: but the paſſage above quoted from 
Spenier's ſixth book ſhews that there is no ground for the ob- 
jection. So alſo, in Marlowe's Tamburlarne, 1590, we find 
* Nor thee nor them, thrice noble Tamburlaine, 
„Shall want my Aeart to be wth gladneſs pierc'd.” 
MaLoxe, 
That the bru's'd heart was pierced through the ear, ] Shak- 
ſpeare was continually changing his firſt expreſſion for another, 
either {ſtronger or more uncommon , fo that very often the rea- 
der, who has not the ſame continuity or ſucceſſion of ideas, is 
ata loſs for its meaning, Many of Shakſpeare's uncouth 
ſtrained epithets may be explained, by going back to the ob- 
„dus and fimple expreſſion, which is moſt rel to occur to 
the mind in that ſtate. I can imagine the firſt mode of ex- 
prelllou that occurred to the poet was this: 


The 
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is beſt known to you: and tho' we have there a ſubſtitute 
of moſt allowed ſufficiency, yet, opinion a ſovereign 
miſtreſs of effects, throws a more ſafer voice on you : 
you muſt therefore be content to ſlubber the gloſs of 
your new fortunes with this more ſtubborn and boiſter- 


ous expedition. 

Oth. The tyrant cuſtom, moſt grave ſenators, 
Hath made the flinty and ſteel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down +: I do agnize* 
A natural and prompt alacrity, 

I find in hardneſs ; and do undertake 

'Theſe preſent wars * againſt the Ottomites. 
Moft humbly therefore bending to your ſtate, 
T crave fit diſpoſition for my wife ; 


Due reference of place, and exhibition“; 
ä Wick 


The troubled heart was never cured by words, 
To give it poetical force, he altered the phraſe: , 
The wounded heart was never reached through the ear, 
Wounded heart he changed to broxen, and that to bruiſed, as 
a more uncommon ezpreiltion. Reached he altered to touched, 
and the tranſition is then eaſy to ie ced, i. e. thoroughly touch- 
ed. When the ſentiment is brought to this ſtate, che commen- 
tator, without this unravelling clue, expounds piercing the 
heart in its common aceeptation, wounding the heart, which 
making in this place nonſenſe, is corrected to pierced the heart, 
which is very fit, and, as Polonius ſays, ig @ vile phraſe, 
Sir J. REYNXOLDs, 
4 — thrice-driven bed of down : — ] A driven bed, is a bed 
for which tbe feathers are ſelected, by diving with a fan, 
which ſeparates the light from the heavy. JouNnso0N,. 
5 — 1 do agnize—) i. e. acknowledge, confeſs, avow. 
STEEVENs, 


It is ſo defined in Bullokat's Eg liſb Expo/itor, 8vo. 1616. 
| Ma LOXNE. 


* Theſe preſent wars—] The quarto 1622, and the folio, by 
an error of the preſs, have is preſent wars, For the emen- 
dation I am 47 where Tay MALONE. 

6 Icrave fit diſpoſition for my wiſe; 

Due reference of place, and exhibition, &c.] I deſire, that 
proper di/þo/ition be made for my wife; that ſhe may have 
predecency, and revenue, accommodation, and company, ſult 
able to her rank. 

For reference of place, the old quartos have reverence, which 
Hanmer has received. I ſhould read, due preference 4 15 

OH NSON, 

Exhibition is allowance. The word is at preſent uſed only 

at the univerſities, STEEVE Ns, 
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With fuch accommodation, and beſort, 
As levels with her breeding. 
Duke, If you pleaſe, 
Be't at her father's. 
Bra. Iwill not have it ſo. 
0th. Nor I. ; 
Deſ. Nor I; I would not there reſide, 
To put my father in impatient thoughts, 
By being in hiseye. Moſt gracious duke, 
To my unfolding lend a gracious ear 7 ; 
And let me find a charter in your voice *, 
To aſſiſt my fſimpleneſs *. 
Duke. What would you, Deſdemona ? 
Def. That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My down-right violence and ſtorm of fortunes 


M 2 May 
7 — M gracious duke, 
To my unfolding lend a gracious ear; ] Thus the quarto 
1622, The folio, to avoid the repetition of the ſame epithet, 
reads: - your proſperous ear, 1, e. your Propitious ear, 


| STEEVE NS, 
8 — a charter in your voice,] Let your favour privilege gie. 


Jou Nsox. 
9 To aſſiſt my ſfimpleneſs.] The firſt quarto reads this as an 


unfiniſned ſentence: 
And if my ſimpleneſs— STEEVE Ns, 

1 My down-right violence an ftorm of fortunes—)] Violence 
is not violence ſuffered, but violence ated, Breach of common 
rules and obligations, The old quarto has, corn of fortune 
which is perhaps the true reading, JOHNSON, : 

| would rather continue to read orm of fortunes, on account 
of the words that follow, viz. May trumpet to the wworld. 

So, in King Henry IV. P. I: 

" the ſouthern wind 

** Doth play the trumpet to his purpoſes,” 
Again, in Troilus and Creſfide : 

410 10 


* Doth valour's ſnew, and valour's worth, divide 
* In forms of fortune.” STEEVE NS, 
So, in King Henry VIII. 
An old man broken with the forms of fate.” 
1 871 expreſſion in the text is found in Spenſer's Faery Lucen, 
VI. e. 9 
Give leave awhile, good father, in this ſhore 
To reſt my barcke, which hath bene beaten late 
* With /ormes of fortune and tempeſtuous fate.” 
And Bacon, in his Hiſto of King Henry the Seventh, has uſed 
the ſame language: The king in his account of pt ace and 


calms 
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May trumpet to the world; my heart's ſubdu'd 
Even to the very quality of my lord 2: 


I faw 


calms did much overcaſt his fortunes, which proved for many 
Fears together full of broken teas, tides, and fempeſis.“ 

Mr, Maſon objects, that Mr. Steevens has not explained 
theſe words, Is any explanation wanting ? or can he, who 
has read in Hamlet, that a judicigus player“ in the tempe/t 
and whirlwind of his paſſion ſhould acquire aud beget a tem- 
perance ;” who has heard Falſtaff wiſh for a fempeſt of provo- 
cation; and finds in Troilus and Creffida—** in the wind and 
tempeſt of her frown,” be at a loſs to underſtand the meaning 
of a /torm of fortunes 2.By her downright violence and 101 n: 
of fortunes, Deſdemona without doubt means, the bold and 
deciſive meaſure ſhe had taken, of following the dictates of 
paſſion and giving herſelf to the Moor; regardleſs of her pa- 
rent's diſpleaſure, the forms of her country, and the future in- 
convenience ſhe might be ſubject to, by“ tying her duty, 
beauty, wit, and forzuns, in an extravagant and wheeling 
liranger, of here and every where.” 

On looking into Mr, Edwards's remarks, I find he explains 
theſe words nearly in the ſame manner, ** Dowrrig ht vio- 
lence,” ſays he, © means, the unbridled 1mpetuokiy with 
which her paſſion hurried her on to this unlawtul marriage; 
and /torm of fortunes ma; ſignify the hazard ſhe thereby ran, 
of making ſhipwreck of her wordly intereſt, Both very agree- 
able to what the ſays a little lower — 

E to his honours and his valiant parts 
Did I my foul and fortunes conſecrate.“ MALONE, 

2 Ewen to the very quality of my lord:] lhe firſt quarto 
reads, 

Even to the utmn/? pleaſure—. STEEVE Ns. 

2uality here means profeſſion. I am fo much enamoured 
of Othello, that I am even willing to endure all the inconve- 
niences incident to a ita life, and to attend him to the 
wars.” [cannot mervaile,”” (ſaid Lord Eſlex to Mr. Aſhton, 
a Puritan preacher who was ſent to him in the Tower,) - 
though my proteſtations are not believed of my enemies, when 
they ſo little prevail with a man of your quality.” 

That this is the meaning, appears not only from the read- 
ing of the quarto,—** my heart's ſubdued, even 10 the utmoſt 
pleaſure of my lord, 1. e. ſo as to prompt me to go with him 
wherever he ww1/þes I ſhould go,” but alſo from the whole te- 
nour of Deſdemona's ſpeech; the purport of which is, that as 
ſhe had married a ſollier, ſo ſhe was ready to accompany him 
to the wars, and to conſecrate her ſoul and fortunes to his J 
nours, and his valiant parts; i. e. to attend him wherever his 
military character aud his love of fame ſhould call -—74 

; ALONE, 
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! {aw Othello's viſage in his minds; 
And to his honours, and his valiant parts, 
Did I my ſoul and fortunes conſecrate. 
So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 
A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 
The rites, for which I love him, are bereft me, 
And I a heavy interim ſhall ſupport 
By his dear abſence : Let me go with him. 
Oth. Your voices, lords*:—beſeech you, let her will 
Have a free way. — 
Vouch with me, heavens, I therefore beg it not, 
To pleaſe the palate of my appetite ; 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affects, 
In my disjunct and proper ſatisfaction ; 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind®; | 
And 
3 I ſaw Othelld's viſage in his mind; ] It muſt raiſe no won- 
der, that I loved a man of an appearance ſo little engaging ; 
I ſaw his face only in his mind; the greatneſs of his charactet 
reconciled me to his form, JOHNSON, 
+ Your voices, lords: ] The folio reads, Let her lade your 
vice. STEBVENS, 
5 Vouch with me, heaven, ] Thus the folio, Theſe words 
are not in the original copy, 1622. MALoONE, 
6 Nor to comply with heat, the young affetts, 
In my disjun& and proper ſatisfaction ; 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind: ] The old copies 


In my defund and proper ſatisfaction. 

For the emendation now made I am reſponſible, Some 
emendation is abſolutely neceſſary, and this appears to me the 
lealt objeEtiouable of thoſe which have been propoſed, Dr. 
Johnſon, in part following Mr. Upton, reads and regulates 
the paſſage thus: | 

Nor to comply with heat (the young affects 
In me defunct) and proper ſatisfaction, 

To this reading there are, I think, three ſtrong objections. 
The firſt is, the ſuppreſſion of the word being before defunct, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to the ſenſe, and of which the 
omithon is ſo harſh, that it affords au argument againſt the 
probability of the propoſed emendation. The ſecond and the 
grand objection is, that it is highly improbable that Othello 
fhoul4 declare on the day of his marriage that heat and the 
youthful affections were dead or defunct in him; that he had 
outlived the paſſions of youth, He himſelf (as I'heobald has 
obleryed,) informs us afterwards, that he 1s © declined into 


the 


read 
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And heaven defend 7 your good fouls, that you think 
I will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant, 
For 


the vale of years ,” but adds, at the ſame time, yet that's 
not much. This ſurely is a decifive proof that the text is cor- 
rupt. My third objection to this regulation is, that by the 
introduction of a parentheſis, which is not found in the old co- 
pies, the words and proper ſatigfactian are ſo unnaturally dil- 
joined from thoſe with which they are connected in ſenſe, as 
to form a moſt lame and impotent concluſion; to ſay nothing 
of the awkwardnefſs of uſing the word proper without any pot- 
iefhve pronoun prefixed to it. 

All theſe difficulties are done away, by retaining the origi- 
nal word my, and reading disjund, inſtead of ut; and the 
meaning will be, I aſk it not for the ſake of my /eparate and 
private enjoyment, by the gratification of appetite, but that J 
may indulge the wiſhes of my wife, 

e yourg affefts, may either mean the affections or paſſions 
of youth, (conſidering afeds as a fubſtantive,) or theſe words 
may be connected with feat, which immediately precedes: 
<< I aſk it not, for the purpoſe of gratifying that appetite which 
peculiarly ſtimulates the young.” So in Spenſer's Fay 
Nyeene, B. V. c. ix. 

Layes of ſweete love, and youth's delightful heat.” 

Mr, Tyrwhitt would tranſpoſe the laſt two lines: 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affects; 

But to be free and bounteous to her mind 

Iu my defunct and proper ſatisfaQtion. 
and“ recommends it to conſideration, whether the word de- 
Fun, (which would be the only remaining difficulty, is not 
capable of a ſignification, drawn from the primitive ſenſe of 
its Latin original, which would very well agree with the con- 
text.“ 

The mere Engliſh reader is to be informed, that defunius 
in Latin fignifies performed, accompli/hed, as well as dead: but 
15 it probable that Shakſpeare was apprized of its bearing that 
fignification ? In Bullokar's Engli/Þ E xpoſftor, 8vo. 1616, the 
work of a phyſician and a ſcholar, defund? is only defined by 
the word dead; nor has it, I am confident, any other meaning 
annexed to it in any dictionaryor book of the times, Beſides; 
bow, as Mr. Tollet has obferved, could his conjugal duties be 
faid to be di/charged or performed, at a time when his marriage 
was not yet conſummated ?—On this laſt circumſtance how- 
ever I do not infill, as Shakſpeare is very licentious in the ule 
of participles, and might have employed the paſt for the pre- 
tent: but the former objection appears to me fatal. a 

Pr oper is here and in other places uſed for peculiar. In this 
play we have unhroper beds; not pcculiar to the rightful owner, 
but common to him and otheis, p 
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For ſhe is with me: No, when light-wing'd toys 
Of feather'd Cupid ſeel with wanton dulneſs _ 


My 


In the preſent tragedy we have many more uncommon 
words than drsjund? : as facile, agnixe, acerb, ſequeſtration, in- 
fointed, congregated, guttured, ſequent, extincted, exſuffiicate, 
inlign, ſegregated, &c,—lago in a ſubſequent fcene ſays to 
Othello,“ let us be confunctive in our revenge ;”” and our poec 
has conjund in King Lear, and disjoin and disjuinttive in two 
_ plays, In King Jon we have adjuntt uſed as an ad- 
Jet. ve: 
Though that my death be adſundt to the act. 
and in Hamlet we find disjoint employed in like manner: 

Or thinking 
Our ſtate to be digoi at, and out of frame.“ 
Maro. 

Theobald has obſerved the impropriety of making Othello 
confeſs, that all youthful paſſions were deſunct in him; and 
Hanmer's reading [ d//fin4] may, I think, be received with 
only a ſlight alteration, I would read, 

Hl beg it not, 

«To pleaſe the palate of my appetite, 

Nor to comply with heat, and young affects, 

ln my di/fin&# and proper ſatisfaction ; 

But to be,“ &c, 
Apes ſtands for affeftions, and is uſed in that ſenſe by Ben 
Joaſon in The Caſe is alter d, 1609: 

l ſhall not need to urge 

+ The ſacred purity of our ect.“ 

Again, in Lowe's Labour's Loft : 

For every man with his ect is born.“ 

Again, in The wars of Cyrus, 1594: 

The frail affe&s and errors of my youth.” 
There is, however, in The Bon iman, by Maflinger, a paſ- 
fage which ſeems to countenance and explain — the young af- 
tects in me deſunct, &c, 
A youthful heats, 
That look no further than vour outward form, 
* Are long fince buried in me.” 

Timoleon is the ſpeaker. STERVENS, 

defend, &e.] To defend, is to forbid. So, in Chaucer's 

Wife of Bathes Prologue, late edit. ver. $641 ; 
** Wher can ye ſeen in any maner age 
That highe God defended mariage, 
By expreſſe word?“ 

From defendre, Fr. SrRE VNV. 
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My ſpeculative and active inſtruments“, 
That = diſports corrupt and taint my buſineſs, 
Let houſewives make a ſkillet of my Lan, | 
And all indign and baſe adverſities 
Make head againſt my eſtimation?! 

Duke. Be it as you ſhall privately determine, 
Either for her ſtay, or going: the affair cries—haſte, 
And ſpeed muſt anſwer it; you muſt hence to night. 

Deſt To-night, my lord ? 

Duke. This. night. 

0th. With all my heart. | 

Duke. At nine i'the morning here we'll meet again. 
Othello, leave ſome officer behind, 
And he ſhall our commiſſion bring to you ; 
With ſuch things elſe of quality and reſpec, 
As doth import you. | 

Oth. baſs four grace, my ancient; 
A man he is of honeſty, and truſt : 
To his conveyance I aſſign my wife, 

| With 


8 — when hght-wing'd toys 
Of feather'd Cupid ſeel with wanton dulneſs 
My ſpeculative and active in/truments,) Thus the folio, 
except that inſtead of actiue in/fruments, it has offic'd infiru- 
ment, MACGONE. | | 
The quarto reads— 
when light-wing'd toys 
And feather'd Cupid foils with wanton dulneſs 
My ſpeculative and active inftruments— 
All theſe words (in either copy) mean no more than this: 
When the pleaſures and idle toys of love make me unfit either 
for feeirg the duties of my Mice, or for the ready performance 
of them, &c, STEEVENS, 

Sp.culative inſtruments, in Shakſpeare's language, are the 
eyes; and active inſtruments, the hands and feet. So, in Corio- 
ang: | 

© —— where, the other 1n/{ruments 
„Did /ee, hear, deviſe, inſtruct, wall, feel, &c." 

To /eel is to cloſe the eyelids of a hawk by running a thread 
through them. As it is here metaphorically uſed, it applies 
very properly to the /peculative inſtruments; but ſoils, the 
reading of the quarto, agrees better with a&rve inſtruments, 

Wanton dulncſs is dulneſs ariſing from wanton indulgences. 

_ MALONE. 

9 — i eſtimation ! ] Thus the folio; the quarto—reputati- 

en. STEEVENS 
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With what elſe needful your good grace ſhall think 


To be ſent after me. 
Duke. Let it be ſo.— 


Good night to every one.-And, noble ſignior, Ito Bra. 
If virtue no delighted _— wee; * a 
Your ſon in law is far more fair than black. 
1 Sen, Adieu, brave Moor! uſe Deſdemona well. 
Bra. Look tõ her Moor; have a quick eye to ſee 2; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee. 
[Exeunt Duke, Senators, Officers, &c. 
Oth. My life upon her faith. —Honeft Iago, 
My Deſdemona muſt I leave to thee: 
! pr'ythee let thy wife attend on her; 
And bring them after 3 in the beſt advantage*.— 
Come, Deſdemona ; I have but an hour 
Of love, of worldly matters and direction, 
'To ſpend with thee : we muſt obey the rime. 
[Exeunt OTHELL0O, and DESDEMONA, 
Rod. lago. 
Jago. What ſay'ſt thou, noble heart? 
Rod. What will I do, think'ſ thou? 
Jago. Why, go to bed and fleep. 
Rod. Iwill incontinently drown myſelf. 
lago. Well, if thou doſt, I ſhall never love thee after 
it, Why, thou filly gentleman ! 


M 5 Red. 


virtue no delighted beauty lack, } The meaning, I be- 
Vere, is, if virtue comprehends every thing in itfelf, then your 
victuous ſon-in-law o cms is beautiful: he has that beauty 
which delights every one. Delzgfhted, for deliguting; Shak- 
ſpeare often uſes the active and paſſive participles indifcrimi- 
nately, Of this practice I have already given many in- 
22 The ſame ſentiment ſeems to occur in Twelf/A 
wht: 
In nature is no blemiſh, but the mind; 
None can be call'd deform'd but the unkind ; 
* Virtue rs beauty.”—  STEEVENS. 
Delig/hted is uſed by Shakſpeare in the ſenſe of Jelighting, or 
Celightful, See Cymbeline, AR V: 
+* Whom beſt 1 love, I croſs, to make my gift, 
The more delay'd, dehghted.” TVRWHITr. 
2— la ve a quick eye to fre; ] Thus the eldeſt quarto, Thie 
folio reads. — if thou Ha eyes to fee. STEEVE NE. 
3 And bring them er —] Thus the folio, The quarto, 
1622, reads—and bring her after. MALO&NE. 


+ — leſt aduantage.— ] Faireſt opportunity. Jon weo v, 
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Rod. It is ſillineſs to live, when to live is a torment: 
and then have we a preſcription to die, when death is 
our phyſician. 

lago. O villainonus! I have looked upon the world 
for Gar times feven years 5: and fince I could diſtinguiſh 
between a benefit and an injury, I never found a man 
that knew how to love himſelf. Ere I would ſay, I 
would drown myſelf for the love of a Guinea hens, I 
would change my humanity with a baboon. 

Rod. What ſhonld 1 do ? I confeſs it is my ſhame to. 
be ſo fond; but it is not in virtue to amend it. 

Jago. Virtue ! a fig! 'tis in ourfelves, that we are 
thus or thus, our bodies are our gardens ; to the which 
our wills are gardeners ; ſo that if we will plant nettles 
or ſow letrice ; ſet hyflop, and weed up thyme ; ſupply 
it with one gender of herbs, or diſtract it with many; 

either 


s I have bot'd upon the wor for four times ſeven years: ] 
From this pailage Iago's age ſeems to be aſcertained ;, and it 
correſponds with the account in the novel on which Othello is 
founded, where he is deſcribed as a young, handſome man, 
"The French tranflator of Shakſpeare is however of opinion, 
that lago here only ſpeaks of thoſe years of his life in which 
he had laoked on the world with an eye of obſervation. But 
it would be difficult to aſſign a reaſon why he ſhould mention 
the preciſe term of twenty-ezght years; or to account for his 
knowing fo accurately when his underſtanding arrived at ma- 
rurity, and the operation of his ſagacity, and his obſervations 
en mankind, commenced, 

That lago meant to ſay he was but twenty eight years old, 
is clearly aſcertained, by his marking particularly, though in- 
Jefinitely; a period nwithin that time, [and /ince J could dif- 
tinguiſh,” &c.] when he began to make obſervations on the 
charaQers of men. , 

Waller on a picture which was painted for him in his youth, 
by Cornelius Javſen, and which is now in the poſleiſion of his 
heir, has expreſſed the fame thought: Anno ætatis 23; vifæ 
i promo,” MALONE, 

6 — a Guinea hen,] A ſhowy bird with fine feathers, | 

JOHNSON, 
A Cu.nca hen was anciently the cant term for a proſtitute, 
So, in Alter tus Wallen/tein, 1640: 
** —— Yonder's the cock o' the game, 
About to tread yon Cuinea-he ; they're billing.“ 
SLEE VERS. 
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either to have it ſteril with idleneſs 7, or manured with 
induſtry ; why, the power and corrigible authoriry of 
this lies in our wills. If the balance ® of our lives lad 
not one ſcale of reaſon to poiſe another of ſenſuality, 
the blood and baſeneſs of our natures would conduct us 
to moſt prepoſterous concluſions : but we have reaſon to 
cool our raging motions, our carnal ſtings, our unbitted 
luſts 9; whereof I rake this, that you call—love, to be 
a ſe, or ſcyon *. 
Rod. It cannot be. , 
lago. It is merely a luſt of the hlood, and a permiſſion 
of the will. Come, be a man: Drown thyſelf ! 
drown cats, and blind puppies. I have profeſsd me 
thy friend, and I confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with 
cables of perdurable toughneſs =; l could never better 
ſtead thee than now. Pur money in thy purſe ; follow 
theſe wars; defeat thy favour with an uturped _— 
I ſay, 


7 — either to dave it teril With idleneſs,—)] Thus the au- 
thentick copies. The modern editors following the ſecond 
folio, have omitted the word 7. I have frequently had occa- 
tion to remark that Shakſpeare often begins a ſentence in one 
way, and ends it im a different kind of conſtruction. Here he 
has made Iago ſay, if we / plant, &c, and he concludes, as 
if he had written—if our auill ;z5—either to have it, &c, See 
p. 231, n. J. MALONE. 

3 If the balance] The folio reads If the brain. 

STEEVE Ns, 

9 -- reaſon to cool —0ur carnal ſtings, our unbitted luſts; 

So, in A Knack to know-an Hong Man, 1596: 
© —Virtue ne'er taught thee that; : 
** She ſets a bit upon her bri4led luſts. 

See alſo As yu Like it, Act II. fc. vi. 

For thou thyſelf. haſt been a libertine; | 
As ſenſual as the ui ting itſelf,” Mor. 

a ſect or ſcyon.] Thus the folio and quarto, A ſect is 
what the more modern gardeners call a cutting, The modern 
editors read—a /efs STEEVE NS. 

21 confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables of perdurable 
toughneſs; ] So, in Antony and Cleopatra: | 
To make you brothers, and to kt your hearts 

With an un//ipping knot,” 
Again, in our authour's 26th Sonnet. 
Lord of my love, to whom in vaſſalage 
Thy merit hath my duty firongly knit?” MALo xx. 
* defeat thy favour with an uſurped beard;] To defeat, 
is to une, to Change, Jon NEON. 
Defeat is from deſuire, Fr. 10 undo, STEEVENS, 
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I fay, put money in thy purſe. It cannot be that Deſ- 
demona ſhould long continue her love to the Moor, 
put money in thy purſe ;—nor he his to her: it was a 
violent commencement, and thou ſhalt ſee an anſwer- 
able ſequeſtration + put but money in thy purſe.— 
Theſe Moors are changeable in their wills ;fill thy 
purſe with N the food that to him now is as luſ- 
cious as locuſts ſthall be to him ſhortly as bitter as colo- 
quintida s. She muſt change for youth: when ſhe is 


ſated 


To defeat, Minſheu in his Dictionary, 1619, explains by the 
words—** to abrogate, to undo,” See alſo Florio's Italian 
** Nictionary, 1598: Disfacere, To undoe, to marre, to un- 
make, to Heat.“ MALONE, 

* — i} av4s a violent commencement, and thou ſhalt ſee an 
1nſwerable ſequeſtration ] There ſeems to be an oppoſition 
of terms here intended, which has been loſt in tranſcription, 
We may read, if was A wvi9lent conjunction, and thou /halt ſee 
an anſwerable ſeque/iration ; or, what ſeems to me preferable, 
it was a violent commencement, and thou ſhalt ſee an anſwera- 
ble ſequel, Jon so. 

I believe the poet uſes /cquefration for ſeguel. He might 
conclude that it was melia derived from ſeguor. Se- 
gueſftration, however, may mean no more than ſeparation. So, 
in this play—** a /eque/ter from gi STEEVENS, 

Surely Jeque/?r ation was uſed in the ſenſe of /eparation only, 
or in modern language, farting. Their paſſion began with 
<15lence, and it ſhall end as quickly, of which a ſeparation will 
be the conſequence. A total Fay voluntary ſequeſtration ne- 
cellarily includes the ceſſation or end of affection.— We have 
the ſame thought in ſeveral other places. So, in Romeo and 
Juliet: 

* Theſe wiolent delights have violent ends, 
©« And in their triumph die.“ 

Again, in The Rape of Lucrece: 

© Thy violent vanities can never laſt,” 

have here foliowed the firſt quarto. The folio reads—it 

was a violent commencement zz her, &, The context ſhews 


tat the original is the true reading, Othello's love for Deſ- 


demona has been juſt mentioned, as well as her's for the 
Moor, MALo xk. 

as luſcious. as Forts, — ar bitter as cologuintida.] The 
old quarto reads as acer as coloquintida, 

At Tonguin the inſect locus are conſidered as a great delica- 
cy, not only by te poor but by the rich; and are ſold in the 
markets, as larks and quails are in Furope, It may be added, 
that the Levitical law permits four ſorts of them to be eaten. 
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ſated with his body, ſhe will find the error of her choice. 
she muſt have change, ſhe muſt : therefore put money 
in thy purſe.—If thou wilt needs damn thyſelf, do it a 
more delicate way than drowning. Make all the money 
thou canſt : If ſanctimony and a frail vow, betwixt an 
erring Barbarian * and a ſuperſubtle Venetian, be not 
too hard, for my wits, and all the tribe of hell, thou ſhalt 
enjoy her, ; therefore make money. A pox of drown- 
ing thyſelf! It is clean out of the way : ſeek thou 
rather to be hang d in compaſſing thy joy, than to be 
drown'd and go without her. 

Rod. Wilt thou be faſt to my hopes, if I depend on 
the iſſue? ? 

lago. Thou art ſure of me;—Go, make money:—l 
have told thee often and I re-tell thee again and again, 
I hate the Moor : My cauſe is hearted ; thine hath no 
leſs reaſon : Let us be conjunctive © in our revenge 
againſt him: If thou canft cuckold him, thou doſt thy- 
ſelf a pleaſure and me a ſport. There are many events 


in 


An anonymous correſpondent informs me, that the fruit of 
the locuſt-tree is a long black pod, which contains the ſeeds, 
among which there is a very ſweet luſcious juice of mueſi the 
ſame conſiſtency as freſh honey. This (ſays he,) I have often 
taſted. STEEVENS, 

Mr. Daines Barrington ſuggeſts to me, that 8 2 per- 
haps had the third chapter of St. Matthew's goſvel in his 
thoughts, in which we are told that John the Baptiſt lived in 
the wilderneſs on /6cu/ts and wild honey. MALONE. 

6 — betwixt an erring Barbarian—] So, in Hamlet: 

{+ Th' extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 
To his confine.” STREVENS, | 

An erring Barbarian; perhaps means a rover from Barba- 
ry, He had before ſaid, ** You'll have your daughter covered 
with a Barbary horſe.” MALONE. 

The word erriag is ſufficiently explained by a paſſage in the 
Felt ſcene of this play, where Roderigo tells Brabantio, that 
tiis daughter was 

* Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortune 
In an extravagant and whee/:ng ſtranger, 
Of here and every where.” 

Erring is the ſame as erraticus in Latin. Masox, 

I depend on the iſſue? ] Theſe words are wanting in 
the firſt quarto. STEEVENS. 

* — conjundtive—)] The firſt quarto reads, communicative, 
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in the womb, of time, which will he delivered. Fra- 
verſe; go provide thy money. We will have more 
of this to-morrow. Adieu. 
Rod. Where ſhall we meet i' the morning? 
Jago. At my lodging. 
Rod. Pil be with thee betimes. 
Iago. Go to; farewel. Do you hear, Roderigo 9? 
Rod. What ſay you ? 
Iago. No more of drowning, do you hear. 
Rod. J am changed. PI fell all my land. | 
Iago. Go to; farewell: put money enough in your purſe. 
| [Ext RoDExrEGo, 
Thus do lever make my fool my purſe : 
For | mine own gain'd knowledge ſhould profane, 
If I would time expend; with ſuch a ſnipe, 
But for my ſport, and profit. I hate the Moor; 
And it is thought abroad, that 'twixt my ſheets 
He has done my office: I know nor, if 't be true; 
But I for mere ſuſpicion in that kind, 
Will do as if for ſurety *. He holds me well; 
The better ſhall my purpoſe work on him. 
Caſſio's a proper man: Let me ſee now; 
To get his place and to plume up my will, 
A double knavery.— How] ?—how ?—Let me ſee.— 
After fome time, to abuſe Othello's ear, 
That he is too familiar with his wife, 


He 


9 — Do you hear, Roderigo ? } In the folio, inſtead of this 
and the following ſpeeches, we find only theſe words : 
Iago, Go to; farewell. Do you hear, Roderigo ? 
Rod. I'll ſell all my land. [ Exit, 
Iago. Thus do I ever, &c. 
The quarto, 1622, reads: 
Ingo. Go to; farewell: do you hear, Roderigo ? 
Rod. What ſay you ? 
Ingo. No more of drowning, do you hear. 
Rod. 1 am chang'd [ Exit Rod, 
Iago. Goto, farewell: put money enough in your purſe. 
Thus do I ever, &. 
The reading of the text is formed out of the two copies. 
| MALONE. 
F - as if for ſurety.) i. e. as if I were certain of —＋ fact. 
ASO N. 
2 — fo plume up, &c.] The firſt quarto reads to make up, 
&c, STEEVENS. 
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He hath a perſon, and a ſmooth difpoſe, 

To be Ly fram'd to-make women falſe. 

The Moor is of a free and open nature , 

That thinks men honeſt that but ſeem to be fo ;. 

And will as tenderly be led by the noſe, 

As aſſes are. 

I hav't; it is engender'd—Hell and night 

Muſt bring this monſtrous birth to the world's light. [Exiz. 


ACT H. SCENE: EF 
A Sea-port town in Cyprus“. A Plaiform. 
Enter MonTaAn o, and two Gentlemen, 


Mom. What from the cape can you diſcern at ſea ? 
1 Gent. Nothing at all: it is a high-wroughr flood; 
I cannot 


3 The Moor is of a free and open nature, I The firſt quarto reads: 
The Moor, a free and open nature too, 
That thinks, &c, STBEVENS, 
* All the modern editors, following Mr. Rowe, have ſup- 
poſed the capital of Cyprus to be the place where the ſcene of 
thells lies during four acts: but this could no* have been 
Shakſpeare's intention; N1Ccos1A, the capital city of Cyprus, 
being fituated nearly in the center of the iſland, and thirty 
miles diſtant from the ſea. The principal. ſea-port town' of 
Cyprus was FAMAG UST A; where there was formerly a ſtrong 
tort and a commodious haven, the only one of any magnitude 
in the iſland ; and there undoubtedly the ſcene ſhould be placed. 
** Neere unto the haven (ſays Kno les,) ſtandeth an old CAs- 
TLE, with four towers after the aucient manner of building,” 
Lo this caftle, we find, Othello preſently repairs. 
It is obſervable that Cinthio in the novel on which this play 
is founded, which was firſt publiſhed in 1565, makes no men- 
don of any attack being made on Cyprus by the Turks. From 
dar poet's having mentioned the preparations againſt this 
Hand, which they firſt aſſaulted and took from the Venetians 
in 1570, we may ſappole that he intended that year as the era 
of his tragedy; but by mentioning Rhodes as alſo likely to be 
alauled by the Turks, he has fallen into an hiſtorical incon- 
liſtency ; 
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I cannot, *twixt the havent and the main, 
Deſcry a ſail. | 

Mon. Methinks, the wind hath ſpoke aloud at land ; 
A fuller blaſt ne'er ſhook our battlements : 
If it hath ruffian'd. ſo upon the ſea 5, 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them &, 
Can hold the mortice ? what ſhall we hear of this ? 

2 Gent. 


fiſtency ; for they were then in quiet poſſeſſion of that iſland, of 
which they became maſters in December, 1522; and if, to 
evade this difficulty, we refer Oshello to an era prior to that 
year, there will be an equal incongruity; for from 1473, when 
the Venetians firſt became poſſeſſed of Cyprus, to 1522, they 
had not been moleſted by any Turkiſh armament, 
| | Malone, 
4+ — *favixt the haven—) Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio 
has—the heaven, which affords a bolder image; but the article 
refixed ſtrongly ſupports the original copy; for applied to 
Le it is extremely aukward, Beſides; though in The 
Winter's Tale our poet has made a Clown talk of a hip boring 
the moon with her mainmaſt, and ſay that . between the ſea 
and the firmament you cannot thruſt a bodkin's point,“ is it 
robable, that he ſhould put the fame hyperbolical language 
into the mouth of a gentleman, anſwering a ſerious queſtion 
on an important occaſion ? In a ſubſequent paſſage indeed he 
7 himſelf without impropriety in the elevated diction 
of poetry. 

f 2 haven of Famaguſta, which was defended from the 
main by two great rocks, at the diſtance of forty paces from 
each other, Shakſpeare might have found a particular account 
in Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks ad ann. 1570, p. 863. 

. MALoNE. 
Vit hath ruffian'd /o upon the ſea, ] So, in Troilus and 
Creſjida : 2 
gut let the ryfian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis,— M ALONE. 
ionen mountains melt on them,] Thus the folio, The quarto 
reads: 
— when the huge mountam melts. 
This latter reading might be countenanced by the following 
patlage in the ſecond Part of King Henry IV. 
oi — —— the continent 
©« Weary of ſolid firraneſs, melt itſelf 
Into thefea——” STEEVENS, 
The quarto 1622—reads, when the huge mountain mes/t ; 
the letter s, which perhaps belongs to mountain, having wan- 


dered at the preſs from its place, 


I appre- 
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2 Gent. A ſegregation of the Turkiſh fleet : 
For do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore 7, 
The chiding billow ſeems to pelt the clouds; 
The wind- ſhak'd ſurge, with high and monſtrous main, 
Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole *, 
never did like moleſtation view 
On the enchafed flood. 

Mon. If that the Turkiſh fleet | 
Be not inſhelter'd and embay'd, they are drown'd; 
t is impoſſible they bear it out. 


Enter a third Gentleman. 
3. Cent. News, lords] our wars are done; 


The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang'd the Turks, 
That their deſignment halts: A noble ſhip of Venice 
Hath ſeen a grievous wreck and ſufferance 
On moſt part of their fleet. 

Mon. tow is this true? 

3. Cent. The ſhip is here put in, 
A Veroneſe ?: Michael 0 

| Lieutenant 


I a proband, that in the quarto 1 (as well as in the 
folio} y mountains the poet meant not land- mountains, which 


Mr, Steevens ſeems by his quotation to have thought, but 


thoſe huge ſurges, (reſembling mountains in their magnitude,) 
which“ with high and monſtrous main ſeem'd to caſt water 
on the burning bear,” | 

So, in a ſubſequent ſcene ; 

And let the labouring bark climb Hills of ſeas, 
* Olympus high, —,” 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida: 
„ and anon behold 
„The ſtrong-ribb'd bark through /iquid mountains 
cuts,” MALONE. 

* — the foaming /Fore, ] The elder quarto reads—banning 
ſhore, which offers the bolder image; i. e. the ſhore that exe- 
crates the ravage of the waves, So, in King Henry VI. P. I: 

„Fell, banning hag, enchantreſs, hold thy tongue.“ 
STEBVENS, 

And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole :] Alluding 
to the ſtar Ardophylax. JOHNSON. 

The elder quarto reads—ever-fired pole. STEEVE Ns. 

* A Veronęſi :] The quarto, 1622, has—a Veraneſſa: the 
folio, Veronnega, The true ſpelling was pointed out by — 

Heath. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Lieutenant to the warlike Moor;. Othello, 
Is come on ſhore : the Moor himſelf's at ſea, . 
And is.in full commiſſion here for Cyprus. 
Mon. I am glad on't ; tis a worthy governour. | 
3. Gent. But this fame Caſſio, —though he ſpeak of 
comfort, 
Touching the Turkiſh loſs, —yet he looks ſadly, 
And prays the Moor be ſafe ; for they were parted. 
With foul and violent tempeſt. 
Mon. Pray heaven he be; 
For I have Kerr him, and the man commands 
Like a full ſoldier *. Let's to the ſea-ſide, ho! 
As well to ſee the veſſel that's come in, 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello; 
Even till we make the main 2, and the aerial blue, 
An indiſtinct regard. 
Gent. Come, let's do ſo; 
For every minute is expectancy. 
Of more arrivance. 


Enter 


Heath, In Thomaſes Hiffory of Italy, already quoted, the 
le of Verona are called the Yerone/. 
he ſhip has been already deſcribed as a ſhip of Venice, It 
is now called a Yeroxeſ?;” that is, a ſhip belonging to and 
furniſhed by the inland city of Verona, for the uſe of the 
Venetian ſtate; and newly arrived from Venice. Beſides 
many other towns, (ſays Contareno,) caſtles, and villages; they 
Eon Venetians, ] poſſeſs ſeyen faire cities; as Trevigi, Padoua, 
icenza, Verona, Breſcia, Bergamo, and Crema.“ Common- 
wealth of Venice, 1599. 

Mr. Heath, Mr. Steevens, and Mr. Warton, concur in ob- 
ſerving that Yerone/e muſt be pronounced as a quadriſyllable, 
In our poet's age, it was common” Mr, Warton obſerves, 
* to introduce Italian words, and in their proper pronunciati- 
on then familiar, So Spenſer, in The Faery Queen, B. III. 
c. xiii, st. 10. 

With ſleeves dependant Albanſi wiſe,” M ALONE. 

Like @ full /oldier ] Like a complete ſoldier, So before, 

209: | 
0 What a uil fortune doth the thick-lips owe.“ 
MALONE, 

2 Pren till we make the main, c.] This line and half is 

wunting in the eldeſt quarto, STEBVE Ns. 
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Enter Cass10. 


Caſ. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike ifle 3, 
That fo approve the Moor; O, let the heavens 
Give him defence againſt the elements, 

For [ have loft him on a dangerous ſea ! 

Mon. Is he well ſhipp'd ? 

Caſ. His bark is ſtoutly timber'd, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approv'd allowance *; 
Therefore my hopes, not ſurfeited to death, 

Stand in bold cure“. 
Within. ] A fail, a fail, a fail l 
Enter 


3 — warlike ½e, ] Thus the folio, The firſt quarto reads 
ewrthy iſle. STEEVENS, 

4 Of wery expert and approv'd allowance;) Expert and ap- 
prov'd allowance is put for allow'd and approv'd experine/s. 
This mode of — is not unfrequent in Shakſpeare. 

STREVENS, 

s Therefore my hopes, not ſurfeited to death, 

Stand in bol4 cure.) Dr. Johnſon ſays, © he knows not 
why hope ſhould be conſidered as a diſeaſe,” But it is not 
hope which is here deſcribed as a diſeaſe ; thoſe miſgiving ap- 
B which diminiſh hope, are in fact the diſeaſe, and 

ope itſelf is the patient. 

A ſurfeit being a diſeaſe ariſing from an excęſive overcharge 
of the ſtomach, the poet with his uſual licence uſes it for any 
ſpecies of exce/s,—Therefore, ſays Caſſio, my hopes, which, 
though faint and ſickly with apprehenſion, are not totally de- 
ſtroyed by an exceſs of deſpondency, erect themſelves with 
ſome degree of confidence that they will be relieved, by the 
ſafe arrival of Othello, from thoſe ill-divining fears under 
which they now languiſn. 

The word ſurfſeit having occurred to Shakſpeare, led him to 
conſider ſuch a hope as Caſſio entertained, not a ſanguine, but 
a faint and languid hope, ( ficklied o'er with the pale caſt of 
thought,” as a di/eaſe, and to talk of its cure, 

A paflage in Twelfth Night, where a ſimilar phraſeology is. 
uſed, may ſerve to ſtrengthen this interpretation : 

Give me exceſs of it; that, /urferting, 
The appetite may cken, and ſo die. 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
O, I have fed upon this wwe already, 
* And now dares of it will make me ſurſeit.“ 
„ 
wy 
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Enter another Gentleman. 
Ca/. What noiſe? 
4. Gent. The town is empty; on the brow o' the ſea 
Stand ranks of people, and they cry—a fail. 
Caſ. My hopes do ſhape him for the governour. 
2. Gent. They do diſcharge their ſhot of courteſy ; 
Our friends, at leaſt. [Guns heard. 
Caſ. I pray you, fir, go forth, 
And give us truth who 'tis that is arriv'd. 
2. Gent. 1 ſhall. [ Exit, 
Aon. But, good lieutenant, is your general wiv'd ? 
Ca/. Moſt fortunately : he hath atchiev'd a maid 
That paragons deſcription, and wild fame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens ô, 
And, in the eſſential veſture of creation, 
Does bear all excellency ?. How now? who has put in? 
e-enter 


To and in bold cure, is to erect themſelves in confidence of 
being fulfilled, A parallel expreſſion occurs in X. Lear, AQ 
ſe. vi. | 
© This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 
* Which, if conveniency will not allow, 
« Stand in hard cure. 
Again, : 
i his life, with thine, &c. 
« Stand in aſſured * | 
In bold cure means, in confidence of being cured, - 
; STERVENS, 
I believe that Solomon upon this occaſion will be found the 
beſt interpreter : ** Hope deferred maketh the heart Ack.“ 
| HENLEY, 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, ] So, in our 
poet's 103d Sonnet: | 
* —— a face 
„ Dulling my lines, and doing me diſgrace.” 
MAaLoONE, 


7 And, in the eflential we/fure of creation 
Does bear all excellency.] The author ſeems to uſe efſen- 
tial, for exiſtent, real. She excels the praiſes of invention, 
ſays he, and in real qualities, with which creation has inve/ted 
her, bears all excellengy. JOU NSON. . 
Does bear all excellency.—) Such is the reading of the quar- 
tos ; for which the folio has this : 
And in the eſſential ve/iure of creation 
Do's tyre the ingeniuer, 


Which 
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Re-enter ſecond Gentleman, 


2. Gent. Tis one Iago, ancient to the general. | 

Caſ. He has had moſt favourable and happy ſpeed: 
Tempeſts themſelves, high ſeas, and howling winds, 
The gutter'd rocks, and congregated ſands, 


Traitors 


a 


Which I explain thus: 5 

Does tire the ingenious verſe, 
This is the beſt reading, and that which the author ſubſtituted 
in his reviſal, JouNso. 

The reading of the quarto is ſo flat and unpoetical, when 
compared with that ſenſe which ſeems meant to have been 
given in the folio, that I heartily. wiſh ſome emendation could 
be hit on, which might entitle it to a place in the text, I be- 
lieve the word tire was not introduced to ſignify to fatigue, 
but to attire, to dreſs. The vert, to attire, is often ſo abbre- 
viated, So, in Holland's Leagwer, 1633: 

* —— ——- Cupid'sa boy, 

And would you tire him like a ſenator ?” 
Again, in the Comedy of Errors, Act II. ſc. ii. 

+ —To ſave the money he ſpends in tiring,” &e, 
The eſential vefture of creation tempts me to believe it was 
ſo uted on the preſent occaſion, I would read ſomething like 
this; 

And in the efſential ve/ture of creation 

Does tire the ingenuous virtue. 
2. e. inveſts her artleſs virtue in the faireſt form of earthly ſub- 
itance, 


In the Merchant of Venice, A& V. Lorenzo calls the body 
—* the muddy we/ture of decay.” 

It may, however, be obſerved, that the word ingener did not 
anciently ſignify one who manages the engines or artillery of an 
amy, but any 1ngenious perſon, any maſter of liberal ſcience. 

So, in B. Jonſon's Sejanus, Act I. 1c. i: 

No, Silius, we are no good ixgeners, 
We want the fine arts,” &c, 

Ingene therefore may be the true reading of this paſſage : 

and a ſimilar thought occurs in the Tempe/t, Act LV, ſc. i: 
For thou ſhalt find ſhe will outſtrip all praiſe, 
+ And make it halt behind her,” | 

In the argument of Sejanus, Jonſon like wiſe ſays, that his 
hero * worketh with all his ingene,” apparently from the 
Latin ingenium. STEBVENS, 

Perhaps the words intended in the folio, were, 

Does tire the ingene ever. 

Ingene is uſed for ingenium by Puttenham, in his Art of 

Por/te, 1589; * —ſuch alſo as made oſt of their works by 


tranſlation 
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Traitors — * to clog the guiltleſs keel, 
As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit 


Their mortal natures, letting go ſafely by 
The divine Deſdemona. 

Mon. W hat is the ? 

Caf. She that I ſpake of, our great captain's captain, 
Left in the conduct of the bold Iago; 
Whoſe footing here anticipates our thoughts, 
A ſennights ſpeed —Grear Jove, * Othello guard, 
And {well his fail with thine own powerful breath; 
That he may bleſs this bay with his tall thip, * 

; ake 


tranſlation out of the Latin and French tongue, and few or 
none of their owne engine.” Engine is here without doubt a 
miſprint for zngene.—1 believe, however, the reading of the 
quarto is the true one. If tire was uſed in the ſenſe of weary, 
then zxgener muſt have been uſed for the ingenious perſon who 
ſhould attempt to enumerate the merits of Deſdemona, To 
the inſtance produced by Mr. Steevens from Sejanus, may be 
added another in Fleckno's Diſcourſe of the Engh/h Stage, 
1664. Of this curious art the Itallans (this latter age) ate 
the greateſt maſters, the French good proficients, and we in 
England only ſchollars and learners, yet, having proceeded 
no further than to bare painting, and not arrived to the flu- 
pendous wonders of your great ingenierg.“ In one of Daniel's 
Sonnets, we meet with a — imagery to that in the firlt of 
theſe lines: 

+ Though time doth ſpoil her of the fairef waile 

* That ever yet mortalitie did cover.” MALONE. 

8 Traitors enſteep d] Thus the folio and one of the quar- 
tos, The firſt copy reads—en/erfed, of which every reader 
may make what he pleaſes. Perhaps e/cerped was an eld 
Engliſh word borrowed from the French eſca pe, which Shak- 
ipeare not finding congruous to the image of clogging the keel, 
afterwards changed, | 

once thought that the poet had written—traitors enſcarf'«, 

3, e. muffled in their robes, as in Julius Cæſar. So, in Hamlet. 
My ſea-gown cad about me; and this agrees better 
with the idea of a traitor : yet whatever is gained one way 15 
loſt another. The poet too often adopts circumſtances from 
every image that aroſe in bis mind, and employing them 
; without attention to the propriety of their union, his meta- 

phorical expreſlions become 1nextricably confuſed, 

STEEVEXS. 

Great Jove, &c.] For this abſurdity 1 have not the 
ſmalleſt doubt that the Maſter of the Revels, and not cut 
poet, is anſwerable. See The Hi/torical Account of the EU 
&/hþ Stage, Vol. I. Part II. MAaLoOxE., 
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Make love's quick pants in Deſdemona's arms s, 
Give renew'd fire to our extincted ſpirits, 


And bring all Cyprus comfort! O, behold, 


Enter DesDEMONA, Em1L1a, Io, Roptxieo, 
and Attendants. 


The riches of the ſhip is come on ſhore ! 

Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees 
Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heaven, 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 
Enwheel thee round ! * 

Deſ. I thank you, valiant Caſſio. 

What tidings can you tell me of my lord? 

Caſ. He is not yet arriv'd ; nor know I aughr 
But that he's well, and will be ſhortly here. 

Deſ. O, but IJ fear; How loſt you company? 

Caf. The great contention of the ſea and ſkies 
Parted our fellowſhip : But, hark! a fail. | 

[ Cry within. A ſail, a fail! Then guns heard. 

2. Gent. They give their greeting to the citadel ; 

This likewiſe is a friend. 

Caſ. See for the news 2.— [Exit Gentleman. 
Good ancient, you are welcome; — Welcome, miſtreſs: — 
| [to Emilia. 
Let it not gall your patience, good Iago, 
That ! —— — — tis my breeding 
That gives me this bold ſhew of courteſy. [kiſſing her. 

lago. Sir, would ſhe give you ſo much of her lips, 

As of her tongue ſhe oft beſtows on me, 
You'd have enough. 

Deſ. Alas, ſhe has no ſpeech. 

lago. In faith, roo much 3; 

I find it Rill, when I have liſt to ſleep: | 
| Marry, 

9 Make love's quick pants in Deſdemona's arms,] Thus the 
folio, The quarto, with leſs animation: | 

And ſwiftly come to Deſdemona's arms, STEEVENS. 
Aud bring all Cyprus comfort ! ] This paſſage is only found 
in the quartos. STREVENS. 3 

2 See for the news.) The firſt quarto reads, So pe this 
VNce, STEEVENS, 

3 In faith, too muck;] Thus the folio. The firſt quarto thus: 

I know too much: 
1 find it, I; for when, &c, STEBVE Ns. 
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Marry, before your ladyſhip, I grant, - 
She puts her tongue alittle in her heart, 
And chides with thinking. 

Emil. You have little cauſe to ſay ſo. | 

Iago. Come on, come on; you are pictures out of doors, 
Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens, 
Saints in your injuries *, devils being offended, 
Players in your houſewifery, and houſewives in your beds, 

Deſ. O, fie upon thee, flanderer > ! 

lago. Nay, it is true, or elſe I am a Turk; 
You riſe to play, and go to bed to work. | 

Emil. You ſhall not write my praiſe. 

Iago, No, let me not. 

Deſ. What wouldſt thou write of me, if thou ſhould'ſt 

aiſle me? 

Jago. O gentle lady, do not put me to it; 
For | am nothing, if not critical“. 

De /. Come on, aſſay:— There's one gone to the harbour? 

lago. Ay, madam. Del 

ef. 


+ Saints in your injuries, &c. ] When you have a mind to 
do injuries, you put on an air of ſanity, Jo NSO&. 

In Puttenbam's Art of Poetry, 1589, I meet with almoſt 
the ſame thoughts: We limit the comely parts of a woman 
to conſiſt in . points; that is, to be a ſnrew in the kitchen, 
a ſaint in the church, an angel at board, and an ape in the 
** bed; as the chronicle reports by miſtreſs Shore, paramout 
4% t K. Edward the Fourth.“ | 

Again, in a play of Middleton's called B/urt Ma/ter Cor- 
A able, or, The Spaniard's Night-walk, 1602: * 

© —according o that wile ſaying of you, you be faints in 
the church, angels in the ſtreet, devils in the kitchen, and 
apes in your beds.” | 

Again, in the Miſeries of inforc'd Marriage 1607 : © Wo- 
men are in churches ſaints, abroad angels, at home dev. 

Puttenham, who mentions all other contemporary writers, 
has not once ipoken of Shakſpeare ; ſo that it is probable be 
had not produced any thing of ſo early a date, STEEVENs. 

O, fie upon thee, flanderer ! ] This ſhort ſpeech is, in the 
quarto, unappropriated ; and may as well belong to Amka 
as to Deſdemona. STEEVENS. | 

6 — critical, ] That is, cenforious, JOHNSON, 

So, in our autbour's 122d Sonnet: 

— my adder's ſenſe | 
Jo critick and to flatterer ſtopped are,” MALON#: 


” 


8 > 


a 
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Deſ. I am not merry; but I do beguile 
The thing J am, by ſeeming otherwiſe. 
Come, how would'ſ thou praiſe me? 
Jago. lam about it; but, indeed my invention 
Comes from my pate as birdlime does from frize, 
It plucks out brains and all: But my muſe labours, 
And thus ſhe is deliver'd. 
If ſhe be fair and wiſe, fairneſs and wit, 
The one's for uſe, the other uſeth it. 
Deſ. Well prais'd! How if ſhe be black and witty? 
lago. If ſhe be black, and thereto have a wit, 
She'll find a white that ſhall her blackneſs fit 7. 
Deſ. Worſe and worſe. 
Emil. How, if fair and fooliſh? 
lago. She never yet was fooliſh that was fair 6; 
For even her folly help'd her to an heir. 


Deſ. Theſe are old fond paradoxes, to make fools 


laugh i' the alehouſe. What miſerable praiſe haſt thou 
for her that's foul and fooliſh ? 


lago. There's none ſo foul, and fooliſh thereunto, 
But does foul pranks which fair and wiſe ones do. 


Def. O heavy ignorance thou praiſeſt the worſt beſt. 
But what — — thou beſto on a deſerving wo- 
man indeed 9 ? one, that, in the authority of her merit, 
did juſtly put on the vouch - very malice itſelf ? 


Volt. XV. Tags. 


7 — her blackneſs fit.] The firſt quarto reads 317. STEBvV, 
' She never yet was. fooliſh, & .] We may read, 

She ne'er was yet ſo fooliſh that was faire, 

But even her folly he'd her to an her. 

Yet I believe the common reading to be right: the law 
makes the power of cohabitation a proof that a man is not a 
natural; therefore, ſince the fooliſh woman, if pretty, may 
have a child, no pretty woman is ever fooliſh, JoAHNSO N. 

5 — But what praiſe could'/t thou be/fow on a deſerving wo- 
man indeed 2 ] The hint for this queſtion, and the metrical re- 
ply of Iago is taken from a ſtrange pamphlet, called Chozce, 
Chance, and Change, or Conceits in 2 Colours, 1606; when 
after Tidero has deſcribed many ridiculous characters iu verſe, 
Arnofilo aſks him, ** but I pray thee, didſt thou write none in 
commendation of ſome worthy creature?“ Tiders then pro- 
ceeds, like Iago, io repeat more verſes, STEEVENS. 

t — one, that, in the authority of her merit, did juſtly put ou 
the vouch of very malice it/elf ? } The ſenſe is this: One that 


Was 
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lago. She that was ever fair, and never proud; 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 
Never lack d gold, and yet went: never gay; 
Fled from her with, and yet ſaidg—now [ may ; 
She that, being anger'd, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong ſtay, and her diſpleaſure fly ; 
She that in wiſdom never was ſo frail, 
To change the cod's head for the ſalmon's tail * ; 
She that could think, and ne'er diſcloſe her mind, 
See ſuitors following, and not look behind s; 
She was a wight,—if ever ſuch wight were. 
Deſ. To do what? 
Iago. To ſuckle fools, and chronicle ſmall beer“. 
Def. O moſt lame and impotent concluſion — Do not 
learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy huſband — 
How 


was ſo conſcious of her own merit, and of the authority her 

character had with every one, that ſhe durſt venture to call 

upon malice itſelf ro vouch for her. This was ſome commen- 

dation. And the character only of cleareſt virtue; which 

could force malice, even againſt its nature, to do juſtice. 
WARKURTON, 

To put on is to provoke, to incite, 'So, in Macbeth : 
E the powers above | | 
© Put on their inſtruments.” STEEVENS, 

2 To change the cod's head for the ſalmon's tail; ] i. e. to 
exchange a delicacy for coarſer fare, STEEVE Ns. 

Surely the poet had a further alluſion, which it is not necef- 
ſary to explain. The word Vail in the preceding line ffiews 
that viands were not alone in his thoughts, MALONE. 

? See ſuitors following, and not look behind ; ] The firlt 
quarto omits this line, STEEVE Ns. 

4 To ſuckle fools, and chronicle ſmall beer. ) After enume- 
rating the perfections of a woman, lago adds, that if ever 
there was ſuch a one as he had been deſcribing, ſhe was, at 
the beſt, of no other uſe, than #9 ſuchle children, and keep the 
account of a houſehold. The expreffions to ſuchle fools, an! 
chronicle ſmall beer, are only inſtances of the want of natural 
affection, and the predominance of a eritical eenſoriouſneſs in 
Iago, which he allows himſelf to be poſſeſſed of, wheie he 
ſays O! I am nothing, if not critical, STEEVE NS. 


* 
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How ſay you, Caſſio? is he not a moſt profane 5 and li- 


beral counſellor o? 


Caſ. He ſpeaks home, madam ; you may reliſh him 
more in the ſoldier, than in the ſcholar. 

lago. [Afide.)] He takes her by the palm. Ay, well 
ſaid, whiſper : with as little a web as this, will I en- 
ſnare as great a fly as Caſſio. Ay, ſmile upon her, do; 
I will gyve thee 7 in thine own courtſhip. You ſay 
true; 'tis ſo, indeed: if ſuch tricks as theſe ftrip you 
out of your lieatenantry, it had been better you had not 
kiſs'd your three fingers ſo oft, which now again you are 
moſt apt to play the fir in. Very good; well kiſs d] an 


excellent courteſy * ! *tis ſo, indeed. Yet again your 


fingers to your lips? would, they were clyfter-pipes for 
your ſake ¶Trumpet.] The Moor, I know his trumpet. 
N 2 | Caf. 


5 — profane — ] Groſs of language, of expreſſion broad 
and brutal, So Brabantio, in the firſt act, calls Iago profane 
wretch. JOHNSON, | 

Ben Jonſon, in deſcribing the characters in Every Man out 
of his Humour, ſtyles Carlo Buffone, a publick, ſcurrilous, and 
profane jeſter. STEEVE NS, 

6 — liberal counſettor 2 ] Liberal, for licentious. 
WARBURTON, 
2, in the Fair Maid of Bri/tow, 1605, bl. l. 

But Vallenger, moſt like a &beral villain, 
„Did give her ſcandalous, ignoble terms,” SrREV. 

Counſellor ſeems to mean, not ſo much a man that gives 
-0un/el, as one that diſcourſes fearleſsly and volubly. A talker. 

| Jonnsox. 

7 — I will gyve thee—] i. e. catch, ſhackle, Poes. 

The firſt quarto reads—** I will catch you in your own 
courte/ies ;“ the ſecond quarto—** I will care you in your own 
courtſhip,” The folio as it is in the text. STEEVE Ns. 

5 —well kiſs'd ! an excellent courteſy ! =] Spoken when 
Caſſio kifles his hand, and Deſdemona courtfies, Joaxsox, 

This reading was recovered from the quarto, 1622, by Dr, 
Johnſon, The folio has—axd excellent courteſy. 2 

do not believe that any part of theſe words relates to Deſ- 
demona. In the original copy, we have juſt ſeen, the poet 
wrote—** ay, ſmile upon her, do; I will catch you in your-own 
courte/ies,” Here therefore he probably meant only to ſpeak 
of Catlio, while kifling his hand. Well kiſg'd ! an excellent 
courteſy!” i. e. an excellent ſalute. Courteſy, in the ſenſe of 


an obeiſance or ſalute, was in Shakſpeare's time applied to 
men as well as women. 
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Caf. Tis truly fo. 
Def. Let's meet him, and receive him. 
Ca}. Lo, where he comes 


Enter OTHELLoO, and Attendants. 


0th. O my fair warrior! 
De/. My = Othello ! 
Or hi. It gives me wonder great as my content, 
To ſee you here before me. O my ſoul's joy! 
If after every tempeſt come ſuch calmneſs s, 
May the winds blow 'till they have wakened death! 
A let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas, - 
Olympus high ; and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven ! If it were now to die, 
*Twere now to be moſt happy:; for I fear, 
My ſoul hath her content ſo abſolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 
Deſ. The heavens forbid, 
But that our loves and comforts ſhould increaſe, 
Even as our days do grow ! 
9th. Amen to that, ſweet powers! 
I cannot ſpeak enough of this content, 
It ftops me here; it is too much of joy: 
And this, and this, the greateſt diſcords be, [kiſing ler, :] 
That &er our hearts ſhall make ! 


Jago. 


9 come ſuch calmnefs,) Thus the original quarto, 1622, 
The folio has calmes, MA LO NE. 
1 If it were now to die, 
*Twere now to be moſt happy; ] So Cherea, in The Eunuck 
of Terence, Act III. ſc. v.: 
0 Proh Jupiter! 
+ Nunc tempus proſecto eſt, cum perpeti me poſſum 
interfici, | . 
« Ne vita aliqui hoc gaudium contaminet ægritudine. 
: MALONE. 
2 And f, and this, &c.—kiſſing ler.] So, in Marlowe's 
s Dommion : 
« I pr'ythee, chide, if I have done amiſs, ; 
But let my puniſhment-be this and this,” I“ kiſſmg 
the Moor.” MALONE. 
Marlowe's play was written before that of Shakſpeare, who 
might poſſibly have aded in it, STEEVENS, - 
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Tago, O, you are well run'd now! 
But P11 ſet — 3 the pegs that make this muſick, 
As honeſt as I am. [Aide 
OtH. Come, let's to the caſtle. p 
News, friends 4; our wars are done, the Turks are drown'd. 
How do our old acquaintance of this iſle? 
Honey, you ſhall be well defired in Cyprus, 
have found great love amongſt them. O my ſweet, 
I prattle out of faſhion s, and I dote 
In mine own comforts.—-l pr'ythee; good lago, 
Go to the bay, and diſembark my coffers ; 
Bring thou the maſter 5 to the citadel ; 
He is a good one, and his worthineſs 
Does challenge much reſpect. Come, Deſdemona, 
Once more well met at Cyprus. 
[Exeunt OTHELLO, DesDEMONa, and Attendants. 
lago. Do thou meet me preſently at the harbour. 
Come hither, If thou be'ſt valiant, as (they ſay) baſe 


men, being in love have then a nobility in their natures 
more 


VA ſet dun] Thus the old copies, for which the mo- 
dern editors, following Mr. Pope, have ſubſtituted let down, 
But who can prove that- to /et down was not the language of 
Shakſpeare's time, when a viol was ſpoken of ?—To et for- 
merly ſignified to tune, though it is no longer uſed in that ſenſe. 
It was then,” ſays Anthony Wood in his Diary, that I /ef 
and tuned in ſtrings and fourths,” &c, So in Skialetheia, a 
Collection of Satires, &c. 1598: 

„ to a nimbler key 
* Set thy wind inſtrument,” MALO NE. 

* News, frien la; —] The modern editors read (after Mr. 
Rowe) Now, friends. I would obſerve once for all, that (in 
numberleſs inſtances in this play, as well as in others)-where- 
my predeceſſors had ently and without reaſon made altera- 
tion, I have as ſilently reſtored the old readings. STEEVE Ns. 

5 I prattle out of fa/hion, -] Out of method, without any 
ſettled may by diſcourſe. JoH NSON. 3 

— the maſter—] Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed, that by the ma 
was meant the pilht of the ſhip, —— had high authori- 
ty for this ſuppoſition ; for our poet himſelf ſeems to have con- 
founded them, See Act. III. fc. ii. I. i, But the maſter is a 
diſtinct perſon, and has the principal command, and care of 
the navigation of the ſhip, under the captain, where there is 
a captain; and in chief, where there is none. The pilot is 
employed only in navigating the ſhip into or out of port. 

ALONE, 
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more than is native to them“, liſt me. The heutenant: 
to- night watches on the court of guard”:—Firſt, I muſt 
tell thee this Deſdemona is directly. in love with him. 

Rod. With him ! why, 'tis not ode. | 
Jago. Lay thy finger—thus®, and let thy ſoul be in- 
firucted. Mark me with what violence ſhe firſt loved 
the Moor, but for bragging, and telling her fantaſtical 
lies: And will ſhe love him ſtill for pratings? let not thy 
diſcreet heart think it. Her eye muſt be fed; and what 
delight ſhall ſhe have to look on the devil? When the 
blood is made dull with the act of ſport, there ſhould 
be,—again to inflame itt, and to give ſatiety a freſh ap- 
petite, -lovelineſs in favour ; ſympathy in years, man- 
ners and beauties; all which the Moor is defective in: 
Now, tor want of theſe required conveniences, her deli- 
cate tenderneſs will find itſelf abuſed, begin to heave 
the gorge, difreliſh and abhor the Moor; very nature 
will inſtruct her in it, and compel her to ſome ſecond 
choice. Now, fr, this granted, (as it is a molt. preg- 
nant and unforced poſition,) who ſtands ſo eminently in 
the degree of this fortune, as Caſſio does? a knave very 
voluble ; no farther conſcionable, than in putting on 
the mere form of civil and humane ſeeming 2, for the 
better compaſling of his ſalt and moſt hidden looſe af- 
fection? why, none; why, none: A flippery and ſubtle 
knave ; a finder out of occaſions; that has an = can 
amp 


* — kaſe men, being in laue, laue then a nobility in their na- 
tures—)] So, in Hans N 
* Nature is fine in love.“ MAL ONE. 
7 — the court of guard: ] i. e. the place where the guard 
muſters. So, in The Family of Lowe, 1608 : 
„Thus have I palſs'd the round and court of guard.” 
Again, in the Beggar's Bu/h, by Beaumont and Fletcher; 
i« Viſit your courts of guard, view your munition.“ 
STEEVENS, 
3 Lay thy finger—thus,—)] On thy mouth, to ſtop it while 


thou art hitening to a wiſer man, JOHNSON. . 


9 And. will /he love him flill for prating 2 ] The folio 
reads Lo love him /till for prating! STEEVENS. ; 

i. — again 70 infiame it,] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio 
reads a game, STEEVE NS. 

2 — and humane ſeeming,) Thus the folio, The quarto, 
1622, reads—aud hand-leeming, MALONE. 
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amp and counterfeit advantages, though true advan- 
rage never preſent itſelf: A deviliſk knave ! beſides, the 
knave is handſome, young; and hath all thoſe requiſites in 
him, that folly and green minds 3 look after: A peſti- 
lent complete knave ; and the woman hath found him 
already. | | | 

Red. I cannot believe that in her ;-ſhe is full of moſt 
bleſs'd condition “. 

lago. Bleſs'd fig's end! the wine ſhe drinks is made 
of grapes: if ſhe Pad been bleſs'd; ſhe would never have 
loved the Moor: Bleſs'd pudding! Didi thou nor fee 
her paddle with the palm of his hand ? didft not mark 
that ? per pay 

Rod. Yes, that I did; but that was but courteſy. 

lago. Lechery, by this hand ; an- index, and obſcure 
prologue 5 to the hiſtory of foul luſt and thoughts. They 
met ſo near with their lips, that their breaths embraced 
together. Villanous thoughts, Roderigo ! when theſe 
mutualities ſo marſhal the way, hard-at hand comes the 
maſter and main exerciſe, the incorporate concluſion : 
Piſh !——But fir, be you ruled by me: I have brought you 
from Venice. Watch you to-night ; -for the command, 
PII lay't upon you: Caffis knows you not I'll not be 
far from you: Do you find ſome occaſion to anger Caſſio, 
either by ſpeaking too loud, or tainting © his diſcipline ; 
or from what other-courſe ? you pleaſe, which the time 
ſhall more favourably miniſter. | 

Rod. Well. 

lago. Sir, he is raſh, and very ſudden in choler?; and, 
haply, with his truncheon—may ſtrike at you: Provoke 
him, that he may: for even out of that, will I cauſe 
theſe of Cyprus ro mutiny; whoſe qualification ſhall 

| | come 


3 — green minds—) Minds unripe, minds not fully formed. 
Jonson. 

* — condition.] Qualities, diſpoſition of mind. Jo NsON. 

5 — a1 index an / obſcure prologur, &c.} That indexes were 


formerly prefixed to books, appears from a paſlage in Troilus 
and Cręſida. MALONE. 


* — tainting—)] Throwing a ſlur upon his diſcipline. 
Jonunson. 
7 — other courſe—] The firſt quarto reads, cauſe. STEEV, 
* — ſudden in choler ; } Sudden, is precipitately violent. 
Jou so. 
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come into no true taſte 2 again, but by the diſplanting of 
Caſſio. So ſhall you have a ſhorter journey to — 


deſires, by the means I ſhall then have to prefer them“; 

and the impediment moſt profitably removed, without the 

which there were no expectation of our proſperity. 
Red. Iwill do this, if I can bring it to any opportunity: 

Lago. I warrant thee. Meet me by and by at the cita- 
del: I muſt fetch his neceffaries aſhore. Farewel. 
Rod. Adieu. Exit. 
Iago. That Caſſio loves her, I do well believe it, 

That ſhe loves him, *tis apt and of great credit; 

The Moor—howbeit that I endure him not, 

Is of a conſtant, loving, noble nature; 

And, I dare think, he'll prove to Deſdemona 

A moſt dear huſband. Now I do love her too; 

Not out of abſolute luſt, (though, peradventure, 

I ſtand accountant for as great a ſin, ) 

Burt partly led to diet my revenge, 

For that 1 do ſuſpect the luſtful Moor 

Hath leap'd into my ſeat : the thought whereof 

Doth, like a poiſonous minerals, gnaw my inwards 3 

And nothing can or ſhall content my ſoul, 

Till I am even with him“, wife for wife; 


Or 


9 — whoſe qualification all come, & .] Whoſe reſentment 
Mall not be ſo qualified or tempered, as to be well taſted, as not 
to retain fone bitterneſs. The phraſe is harſh, at leaſt to our 
ears, JOHNSON. | 

Perhaps qualification means fitneſs to preſerve good order, 
or the regularity of military diſcipline. STEEVENS. 

1 — 29 true taſte—] So the folio, The quarto, 1622, reads 
—no true fr. MALONE, 

ts prefer them; ] i. e. to advance them. So, in A Mid- 

fummer-Night's Dream: The ſhort and the long is, our play 
is preferr'd,” MALO NR. | 

2 — if 1 can bring it to any opportunity.) Thus the quarto, 
1622. The folio reads—if you can bring it, &c. MA LONE. 

3 — like a poiſonous mineral, ] This is philoſophical. Mine- 
ral poiſons kill by corroſion. Jou Ns0O N. 

4 Till I am even with him,] Thus the quarto, 1622; the 
fcſt folio reads: 

Till I am ever'd with him— 
4. e. Till I am on a level with him by retaliation. 80 
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Or, failing ſo, yet that I put the Moor 

At leaſt into a jealouſy ſo ſtrong 

That judgment cannot cure. Which thing to do, 
If this poor traſh of Venice, whom I cruſh 

For his quick hunting, _ the putting on, 


PII. 
So, in Tancred and Gi/mund, 1592: * 
„% For now the walls are ever'd with the plain.“ 
STEEVE NS 


s If this poor tra/h of Venice, whom I craſh 
For his quick hunting, and the putting on,—)] Thus the 
quarto, 1622, The foliv reads—whom I trace. To cruſh is 
again uſed in Troilus and Crefjida, when it ſignifies, to dimi- 
m/h, or abaſe : 
Why then we did our main opinion cru/þ, 
In taint of our beſt man,” 
Again, in one of Shakſpeare's Sonnets : 
Beated and cru/Þ'd with tann'd antiquity.” 

Here therefore it may certainly mean to keep down and reſtrain. . 
Mr, Maſon is of opinion, that there is no proof that Ro- 
derigo was ſo eager in the chaſe, that lago had occaſion to 
correct and reſtrain him, and therefore thinks the reading of 
the folio right; and that the meaning is, If this traſh of 
Venice, whom I follow ſolely in order to quicken him in hs 
hunting, does but purſue the trail on which I have put him, 
1 ſhall have our Michael Caſſio on the hip.” But the doubt 
which Iago expreſſes concerning Roderigo's /anding the put- 
ting on, proves, in my apprehenſion, that he did think him 
too impetuous in the chaſe. —lago, I think, fears that Ro- 
derigo's impatience will haſten too faſt to the concluſion he - 
had in view, the poſſeſſion of Deſdemona; and that by his 
impetuous folly their plan may be diſcovered before it is yet 

ripe for execution. 
Our poet in K. Henry V. has made that king ſay, in his 
addreſs to his ſoldiers before Harfleur: | 
© I ſee you ſtand like greyhounds in the lips, . 
_ © Straining upon the itart.--The game's afoot.” 
This, I think, was the parti 


| | icular ſpecies of hound here in 
Shakſpeare's thoughts, Iago finding Roderigo too eager after 
his game, training upon the ſtart,” feared he would not 
Hand the putting on. | | 
It has been ſuggeſted by Mr. Pegge; that to trace ſignifies 
to put a trace or pair of couples on a dog; and that there. 
fore whom I trace, &c. may mean here, whom I lead in my 
hand on account of his too great eagerneſs in the purſuit,” 
| MALONE, 
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I'll have our Michael Caſſio on the hip 6, 
Abuſe him to the Moor in the rank garb 7, 


For 


If this poor traſh of Venice, whom I trace, 

For his quick hunting, fand the putting on,] Dr. Warburton 
with his uſual happy ſagacity, turned the old reading» 
zra/h into brach. But it ſeems to me, that fraſb belongs 
to another part of the line, and that we ſhould read fraſh for 
trace, The old quartos (in the ſame part of the line) read 
cru/h, ſignifying indeed the ſame as fraſb, but pay cor- 
rupted from it. To tra/þa hound is a term of bunting till 
uſed in the north, and perhaps not uncommon in other parts 
of England. It is, to corre#, . to rate. Cruſh was never the 
technical expreſſion on this occalion; and only found a place 
here as a more familiar word with the printers, . The ſenſe 1s, 
If this bound Roderigo, whom I rate for guick hunting, 
for over-runuing the ſcent, will but Hand the putting on, will 
but have patience to be fairly. and properly put upon the 
icent, &c. The very hunting-term; to fraſb, is metaphori- 
cally applied by our author in the Zzmpef, Act I. fc, ii. 

Projp. Being once perfected. how to grant ſuits, | 

„Ho to deny them, whom to advance, and whoni' 

Jo tra/h for overtopping.— 2 

79 traſb for over topping; i. e. what ſuitors to check for their 
too great forwardneſs. Here another phraſe of the field is 
Joined with 20 traſb. To overtop, is when a hound gives his 
tongue above the reſt, too loudly or too readily: for which he 
ought to be fraſbd or rated. Topper, in the good ſenſe of 
tie word, is a common name for a hound. Shakſpeare is 
tond of alluſions to hunting, and appears to be well acquaint- 
ed with its language. WARTON, 

To tra/h likewiſe fignifies to follow, So, in The Puritan, . 
1607 : A guarded lackey to run before it, and py d hveries 
to come traſhing after it,” The repetition of the word tra//” 
is much in Shakſpeare's manner, though in his worſt, In a 
ſubſequent ſcene, Iago calls Bianca rab. MALONE. 

6 VII Hau, our Michael Cuſſio on the hip :) A phraſe from 
the art of wreliling. Jo NsON, 

7 — in the rank garb,] The quarto reads in the rankigard, . 
which I think is right. Ran garb, I believe, means, rofsly, 
i. e. without mincing the matter, So, in Marſton's Dutc/ Cour- 


tezan, 1605: ; 1 
« Whither, in the rant name of madneſs, whither ? 
| STEEVENS.. 


The folio reads—in the right garb. Rank perhaps means 
not only gro/s, but Aſcivious. So, in The Merchant: V 
nice: | 
the ewes, being rank, | 
„In end of autumn,” &, MALONR. 
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gor I fear Caſſio with my night-cap too; | 
Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 
For making him egregiouſly an aſs, 

And practiſing upon his peace and quiet 

Even to madneſs. Tis here, but yet confus'd ; 


Knavery's plain face is never ſeen “, till us d. Exit. 
STENTS. I 
A Street. 


Enter a Herald with a proclamation : people following, 


Her. It is Othello's pleaſure, our noble and valiant 
general, that, upon certain tidings now arrived, im- 
porting the mere perdition of the Turkiſh fleet, every 
man put himſelf into triumph; ſome to dance, ſome to 
make bonfires, each man to what ſport and revels his 
addiction * leads him; for, beſides theſe beneficial news, 
it is the celebration of his nuptials: So much was his 
pleaſure ſhould. be proclaimed; All offices. are open; 
and there is, full liberty of feaſting *, from this preſent 
hour of five, till the bell hath told eleven. Heaven bleſs 
the iſle. of Cyprus, and our noble general Othello! 


SCENE III. 
A Hall in the Caſtle. 


Emer OrHELLOo, DespsMona, Cass10, and Atten- 
dants. 5 


Oth. Good Michael, look you to the guard to-night. : | 
Ler's teach ourſelves that honourable ſtop, 
Not to out-ſport diſcretion. 


q 


* Knavery's plain face is newer ſeen,.—] An honeſt man acts 
upon a plan, and forecaſts his deſigus; but a knave depends 
upon temporary and local opportunities, and never knows his 
oon purpoſe, but at the time of execution. JoHNSON. ? 

» — mere perdition—] Mere in this place ſignifies entire, 
So, in Hamlet; | os BM | FE 

poſſeſs it merely. SrERRVENCI. 

1 — kis addiction, ] The ficſt quarto reads, his mind. 

STEEVENS, 

* — of feaſting —] Theſe words are not in the original 

quarto, 1622. MALONE. 
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Caſ. Iago hath direction what to do; 
But, notwithſtanding, with my perſonal eye 
Will L look to't. 

Ot]. Iago is moſt honeſt. 
Michael, good night: To-morrow, with our earlieſt, 
Let me have ſpeech with you. — Come, my dear love; 
The purchaſe made, the fruits are to enſue ! [to Def. 
That profit's yet to come 'twixt me and you.— 
Good night. Exeunt Or RH. Des. and Attendants. 


Enter Iaco. 


Caſ. Welcome, Iago: We muſt to the watch. 

lago. Not this hour, lieutenant; *tis not yet ten 
o'clock : Our general caſt us* thus early, for the love 
of his Deſdemona : whom let us not therefore blame; 
he hath not yer made wanton the night with her; and 
the is ſport for Jove. 

Caf. She's a moſt exquiſite lady. 

Jago. And, Pll warrant her, full of game. 

Caſ. Indeed, ſhe is a moſt freſh and delicate creature. 

lago. What an eye ſhe has! methinks, it ſounds a par- 
ley of provocation 3. 

Caſ. An inviting eye; and yet, methinks, right 
modeſt. 

lago. And, when ſhe ſpeaks, is it not an alarm“ to 


love 5 ? | 
Ca/. 


2 Our general caſt us—) That is, appointed us to our fationt. 
To caſt the play, is, in the ſtile of the theatres, to aſſign to 
every actor his proper part, JOHNSON. 

Perhaps caſ us only means, diſmiſſed us, or got rid of our 
company. So, in one of the following ſcenes, ** You are but 
now cat in his mood ,” i. e. turn'd out of office in his ang er; 
and jn the firſt ſcene it means to dini. 

Sg, in The witch, a MS. — — by Middleton: 

* — — She ca/? 0 
My company betimes to . by tricks,“ &e. 
STEEVENS, 

3 — @ parley of provecation:] So the quarto, 1622, Folio: 
to provocation. MALONE. 

4 — an alarm—] The voice may ſound an alarm more 
properly than the eye can ſound a parle. Jo NSON, 

L is it not an alarm to love ?] The quartos read — tis an 
alarm to love. STEEVE NS. 
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Eaſ. She is, indeed, perfection. 

lago Well, happineſs to their ſheets ! Come, lieute- 
nant, I have a ſtoop of wine; and here without are a 
brace of Cyprus gallants, that would fain have a mea- 
ſure to the health - TE * L 

Caſ. Not to-night, ago ; I have and 
2 brains for drinking: I could 2 
would invent ſome other cuſtom of entertainment. 
lago. O, they are our friends; but one cup: I'll drink, 

or you. 

GS I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was. 
eraftily qualified © too, and, behold, what innovation it 
makes here: I am unfortunate in the infirmity, and dare 
not talk my weakneſs with any more. 

Iago. What, man! tts a night of revels; the gallants. 
defire it. 

Caſ. Where are they? 

Jago. Here at the door: I pray you, call them in. 

Caſ. P'll do't ; but it diſlikes me. [Exit Caſſio. 

Jago. If I can faſten hut one cup upon him, 

With that which he hath drunk to-night already, 

He'll be as full'of quarrel and offence- 

As my young miſtreſs dog. Now, my fick fool, Ro- 

erigo, 

Whom love has turn'd almoſt the wrong ſide outward,. 

To Deſdemona hath to-night carous'd. 

Potations pottle deep; and he's to watch : 

Three lads of Cyprus v, — noble ſwelling ſpirits, 

That hold their honours in a-wary. diftance, 

The very elements 2 of this warlike iſle. 

Have I to-night fluſter'd with flowing cups, 

And they watch too, Now, mongſt this flock of 
drunkards, 

Am I to put our Caſſio in ſome action 

That may offend the iſle; But here they come: 


* craftily qualified -] 'Stily mixt with water. Jonson. 

? Three lads of Cyprus,)] The folio reads — Three el/e of 
Cyprus, STEEVE NS, 

* The very elements—] As quarrelſome as the diſcordia ſe- 
d rerum; as quick in oppoſition as fire and water. 


Jon RSG. 
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If conſequence do but approve my dream, 
My boat fails freely, both with wind and ftream. / 


Re-enter Cas s10 p with him Mon Tano, and Gentlemen. 


W- Fore heaven, they have given me a rouſe al- 
** 

Mon. Good faith, a little one; not paſt a pint, 
As Jam a ſoldier. | 

Iago. Some wine, ho! 


And let me the canakin clint, clink'; [ſings, 
And let me the canalin clink : | 
A ſoldier's a man; 
A life's but a ſpan *; 


Why then, let a foldier-drink. 


Same wine, boys! [Vine brouglit in. 
Caf. Fore heaven, an excellent ſong. | 
Iago. I learn'd it in England, where (indeed) they 

are moſt potent in potting : Your Dane, your Germans, 

and your ſwag- bellied Hollander,—Drink, ho !—are no- 
thing to your Engliſh. | 
Caf. Is your Engliſhman ſo expert in his drinking * ? 
| lags; 


9 If conſequence do but approve my dream, ] Every ſcheme ' 
ſubſiſting only in the imagination may be termed a dream. 
: Jokxso. 
given me arouſe, &.] A roufe appears to be a quan- 
tity of liquor rather too large. So, in Hamlet: and in The 
Chriſtian turn d Turk, 1612: 
a our friends may tell, 
„We drank a rouſe to them.“ STEEVENS. 
2 Alifes but a ſpan;] Thus the quarto, The folio reads: 
On, man's life's but a fpan. STEEVENS. 
3 — moſt potent in potting : your Dane, your German, Gc.] 
„ Enquire at ordinaries;. there muſt be ſallets for the Italian, 
toothpieks for the Spaniard, pots for the German!” Prologue 
to Lily's Midas, 1592: MALONE | i 1 
+ — fo expert in his drinking 2] Thus the quarto, 1622. 
Folio ſo exquifffe. MALOKNE, | 
This accompliſhment in the Engliſh is likewiſe mentioned 
by Beaumont and Fletcher in The Captain: 
Log. ** Are the Engliſhmen ſuch ſtubborn drinkers ? 
Pro. Not a leak at ſea 
Can ſuck more liquor; you ſhall have their chil- 


« dren. 
« Chriſten'd 
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Iago. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your Dane 


dead drunk; he ſweats not to overthrow your Almain ; 
he gives your Hollander a vomit, ere the next pottle 
can be fill'd. | | 
Caſ. To the health of our general. 
Mon. I am for it, lieutenant ; and ll do you juſtice, 
Jago. O ſweet England 


King Stephen 5 was d worthy peer s, 
His breeches coſt him but a crown ; 

He held them fix-pence all too dear, 
With that he call d the tailor. 


He was a wight of high renown, 
And thou art but of low degree 
"Tis pride that pulls the country down, 
Then take thine auld cloak about thee. 


Some wine, ho! 

on Why, this is a more exquiſite ſong than the 
other. 

lago. Will you hear it again? 

Caſ. No; * I hold him to be unworthy of his place, 
that does thoſe things, Well, —Heaven's above all; 
and there be ſouls that muſt be ſaved, and there be fouls 
muſt not be ſaved. ; 


Jago. It's true, good lieutenant. 
Caſ. For mine own part, —no offence to the general, 
nor any man of quality, l hope to be ſaved. 4 
lago. And ſo do I too, lieutenant. a 


Chriſten'd in mull'd ſack, and at five years old 
Able to knock a Dane down.“ STEEVE NS, 

5 King Stephen, &c.] Theſe ſtanzas are taken from an old 
ſong, which the reader will find recovered and preſerved in a 
curious work lately printed, intitled Relicks of ancient Poetry, 
conſiſting of old heroick ballads, fongs, &c. 3 vols 129. 

JonunsoN, 

So, in Greene's 2wp for an Upftart courtier : ** Kin 
S!2þhen wore a pair of cloth- breeches of a noble a pair, an. 
tought them paſſing coſtly,” STEE VE Ns. 

6 — @ worthy peer, ] i. e. a worthy fellow. In this ſenſe 
peer, fere, and pheere, are often uſed by the writers of our 
exrliett romances, STEEVENS. 

7 — lown.], Sorry fellow, paltry wretch. JonNso. 
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Caſ. Ay. but, by your leave, not before me; the 
lieutenant is to be ſaved before the ancient. Let's have 
no more of this; let's to our affairs, Forgive us our 
ſins — Gentlemen, let's look to our buſineſs. Do not 
think, gentlemen, I am drunk ; this is my ancient 
this is my right hand, and this is my left hand I am 
not drunk now; I can. ſtand well enough, and ſpeak 
well enough. 

All. Excellent well: 

Caf. Why, very well then: you muſt not think then 


that I am drunk. Exit. 
Vn. To = platform, maſters ;_ come let's ſet the 
watch. 


lago. You ſee this fellow, that is gone before; 
He is a ſoldier, fit to ſtand by Cæſar | 
And give direction: and do but ſee his vice: 
Tis to his virtue a juſt R= 
The one as long as the other: tis pity of him. 
I fear, the truſt Othello puts him in, 
On ſome old time of his infirmity, 
Will ſhake this iſland. 
Mon. But is he often m_— his fleep 
Jago. Tis evermore the prologue to his 8 
He'll watch the horologe > Gude ſet „ 
If drink rock not his cradle: 
Mon. It were well, 
The general were put in mind of it. 
Perhaps, he ſees it not; or his good nature 
Prizes the virtue that appears in Caſſio, 
And looks not on his evils ; is not this true? 


Enten 


* Hell watch tie horologe a double ſet,] If he have no 
drink, he'll keep awake while the clock ſtrikes two rounds, or. 
four-and-twenty hours, 

Chaucer uſes the word Aorolgge in more places than one: 

„Well fikerer was his crowing in his loge 

Than is a clock or abbey horologe.” 
So, in The Devils Charter, 1607. 

» my gracious lord, 


By Siſto's harologe tis ſtruck eleven.“ STEBVE NS. 
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Enter RoDx AIG. 


Jago. How now, Roderigo? [Afide. 
I pray you, after the lieutenant ; go. [Exit Rod. 
Mon. And 'tis great pity, that the noble Moor 
Should hazard ſuch a 7 as his own ſecond, 
Wich one of an ingraft infirmity ® : 
It were an honeſt action, to ſay 
So to the Moor, ; 
lago. Not I, for this fair iſland : 
do love Caſſio well; and would do much 
To cure him of this evil. But, hark! what noiſe ? 
Cry within, Help! help! 


Re-enter Cass 10, driving in RoDER1GO, 


Caſ. You rogue! you raſcal ! 
Mon. What's the matter, lieutenant ? 
Caſ. A knave!— teach me my duty! 

I'll beat the knave into a twiggen bottle :: 


Rod. Beat me! 
Caſ. Doſt thou prate, rogue? [ friking Rod. 
Mon. Nay, good lieutenant ? [flaying him, 


I pray you, fir, hold your hand. 
Caſ. Let me go, fir, 

Or I'll knock you o'er the mazzard. 
Mon. Come, come, you're drunk. 


Caſ. Drunk ? [They fght. 


lago. Away, I fay! go out, and cry—a mutin 
, 1 1 [Afide 2. who 5 out, 
Nay, good lieutenant,alas, gentlemen, 
Help, ho! Lieutenant, —ſir, - Montano.—ſir— 
Help maſters— Here's a goodly watch; indeed! 
[Bell rings. 
Who's 


9 — ingraft infirmity :] An infirmity rooted, ſettled in his 
conſtitution, JOHNSON, 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation is certainly juſt, though it has 

en controverted, So, in Xing Lear :—** then muſt we look to 
receive from his age not alone the impeiſection of long ingraſt- 
ed condition, but therewithal, &. MALONE. 

 — ixto a twiggen bottle.) A twiggen bottle is a wicker'd 
bett; and ſo the quarto reads, STEEVE Ns, 
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Who's that that rings the bell ?—Diablo ?, ho! 


The town will riſe : God's will, lieutenant! hold; 
You will be ſham'd for ever. 


Enter OTHELL 0, and Attendants. 


Oth. What is the matter here? | 
Mon. Zounds, I bleed ſtill, I am hurt to the deaths. 
Ot. Hold, for your lives. 
lago. Hold, hold, lieutenant 4—fr, Montano, —gen- 
tlemen, - 
Have you forgot all ſenſe of place and duty 5s ? 
Hold, hold! the general ſpeaks to you; hold, for 
\ ſhame 1 | 
Oth. Why, how now, ho! from whence ariſeth this? 
Are we turn'd Turks; and to ourſelves do that, 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites ? 
For Chriſtian ſhame, put by this barbarous brawl : 
He that ſtirs next ro carve forth his own rage, 
Holds his foul light; he dies upon his motion, - 
Silence that dreadful bell 5, it frights the iſle 


From 


. 7 — Diablo,] I meet with this exclamation in Marlowe's 
King Edward II. Diablo! what paſſions call you theſe?” 
— STEEVENS. 

3 *Zound, I bleed ftill, J am hurt to the death.] Thus the 
quarto 1622, The editor of the. folio, thinking it neceſſary 
to omit the. firſt word in the line abſurdly ſupplied its place 
by adding at the end of the line, He dies. | 

I had formerly inadvertently- ſaid. that the marginal direc- 
tion, He faints, was found in the quarto, 1622: but this was 
a miſtake, It was inſerted in a quarto of no value or autho- 
rity, pines in 1630. MALONE. * 

am hurt to death he dies.] Montan thinks he is mor- 

tally. wounded ; yet by theſe words he ſeems to be determined 
to continue the duel, and to kill his antagoniſt Ca io. So when 
Roderigo runs at Caſſio, in the fifth act, he ſays, —** Villain, 
thou dy'ſt,” ToLLer. 

He dies, i. e. he ſhail die. He may be ſuppoſed to ſay this 
as he renews the fight. STEEVE Ns. 

+ Hold; hold, lieutenant, ] Thus the original quarto, The 
folio reads—Hold, ko, lieutenant, MALO NE. | 

5 — all ſenſe of place and duty 2) So Hanmer, The reſt, 

- all place of ſenſe and duty? JOHN80N. ; 

Silence that dreadful bell,} It was a common practice 

formerly, 
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From her projulngy 7.,—W hat is the matter, mafters ?— 
Honeſt Iago, that look'ſt dead with grieving, 
Speak, who began this? on thy love, I charge thee. 
lago. I do not know ;—friends all but now, even now, 
In quarter *, and in terms like bride and groom 
Deveſting them for bed : and then, but now, 
(As if ſome planet had unwitted men,) 
Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſt, 
In oppoſition bloody. I cannot fpeak 
Any beginning to this 3 odds; 
And would in action glorious I had loft 
Theſe legs, that brought me to a part of it ! 
Oth. How comes it, Michael, you are thus forgot * * 
Caſ. = you, pardon me, I cannor ſpeak. 
th. Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil: 
The gravity and ſtillneſs «x your youth 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 


In mouths of wiſeſt cenſure ;. what's the matter, 
That 


formerly, when any great affray ha ed in a town, to ring 
the alarm bell, When David Rizzio was murdered at Edin- 
burgh, the Provoſt ordered the common bell to be rung, and 
five hundred ſons were immediately aſſembled. See 
Saunderſon's Hiſt, of Queen Mary, p. 41, MALONE. | 
7 From her propriety, —] From her regular and profer 
ate. JounsON, 
In quarter, ] i. e. on our ſtation, So, in Timon of Athens : 
1 to atone your fears 
With my more noble meaning, not a man 
Shall paſs his quarter.” Y 
Their Aation or quarter in the preſent inſtance, was the 
guard-room in Othello's caſtle, In Cymbeline we have— 
their guarter'd fires,” i. e. their fires regularly diſpoſed. 
In guarter Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed to mean, at their lodgings ; 
but that cannot be the meaning, for Montano and the gen- 
tlemen who accompanied him, had continued, from the time. 
of their entrance, in the apartment in Othello's caſtle, in 
which the carouſal had been; and Caflio had only gone forth 
for a ſhort time to the platform, to ſet the watch. On his 
return from the platform into the apartment, in which he 
left Montano * lago, he meets Roderigo; and the ſcuffle, 
firſt between Caſſio and Roderigo, and then between Mon- 
tano and Caſſio, enſues. M ALONE. 
9 — You are thus forgot “] i. e. you have forgot yourſelf. 
| ' STEEVE NS. 
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That you unlace 1 your reputation thus, 
And ſpend your rich opinion ?, for the name 
Of a night-brawler ? give me anſwer to it. 

Mon. Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger ; 
Your officer, Iago, can inform you 
While I ſpare ſpeech; which ſomething now offends 
Me — | 
Of all that I do know: nor know I aught, 
By me that's ſaid or done amiſs this night ; 
Unleſs ſelf-charity 3 be ſometime a vice; 
And to defend ourſelves it be a ſin, 
When violence aſſails us. 

Oth. Now, by heaven, 
My blood begins my fafer guides to rule: 
And paſſion, having my beſt judgment collied 4, 
Aſſays to lead the way: If I once ſtir. 
Or 1 but lift this arm, the beſt of you 
Shall ſink in my rebuke. Give me to know 
How this foul rout begun, who ſet it on; 
And he that is approv'd in this offence 5, 
Though he had twinn'd with me, both at a birth, a 


r That you unlace ] Slacken, or looſen. Put in danger of 
dropping; or perhaps ſtrip of its ornaments. JOHNSON, 

2. — ſpend your rich opinion,]' Throw away and ſquander a 
reputation ſo valuable as yours, JOKHNSON.. 

3 — felf-charity—)} Care of one's ſelf, Jonxso. 

4 And paſſion, having my beſi judgment collied,] Thus the 
folio reads, and I believe rightly. Othello means, that paſ- 
fon has diſcoloured his judgment. The word is uſed in The 
Milſummer-Night's Dream: . 

«© —— like lightning in the collied night.“ 15 

To colly anciently ſignified to beſmut, io blacten ar with 
coal, So, in a comedy called The Family of 1 ove, 1608 ;— 
carry thy link a t'other fide the way, thou co/low'/f me and 
my ruffe.“ The word (as I am aſſured) is flill uſed in the 
midland counties, STEEVENS, , 

Coles in his Dictionary, 1679, renders ** collow'd by dent» 
« gratus :—to colly,” denigro. 

The quarto, 1622, reads—having my beſt judgment coo/d. 
A modern editor ſuppoſed that quell d was the word intended. 

MALONE, 

5 And he that is approv'd in this offence,]} He that is con- 
victed by proof, of having been engaged in this offence. 

*. : Jouns0N» 
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Shall loſe me. What! in a town of war, 
Yet wild, the people's hearts brimfull of fear, 
To manage private and domeſtick quarrel, 


In night, and on the court of guard and ſafety ! 


5 In night, and on the court of guard and ſafety !] The old 
copies have — on the court and guard of ſafety; the words 
having undoubtedly been tranſpoſed by neghgence at the 
preſs. For this emendation, of which, I am confident every 
reader will approve, I am anſwerable. The court of guard 
was the common phraſe of the time for the guard-room. It 
has already been uſed by Iago in a former ſcene; and what 
ſtill more ſtrongly confirms the emendation, Iago is there 
ſpeaking of Caffe, and deſcribing him as about to be placed 
in the very ſtation where he now appears. The Heutenant 
to-night watches on the court of guard.” 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: ; 

„If we be not reliev'd within this hour, 
We muſt return to the court of guard.” 

The ſame phraſe occurs in Sir John Oldca/tle, 1600, and 
in many old plays. A ſimilar miſtake has happened in the 
preſent ſcene, where in the original copy we find, 

* Have you forgot all place of 727K and duty?“ 

inſtead of ſenſe of place and duty. 

may venture to aſſert with confidence, that no editor of 
Shakſpeare has more ſeduloufly adhered to the ancient copies 
than . done, or more ſteadily oppoſed any change 
grounded merely on obſolete or unuſual phraſeology. But 
the error in the preſent caſe is ſo apparent, and the phraſe, 
the court of guard, ſo eſtabliſhed by the uniform uſage of the 
poets of Shakſpeare's time, that not to have corrected the 
miſtake of the compoſitor m the preſent inſtance, would in 
my apprehenſion have been unwarrantable. If the phraſe- 
ology of the old copies had merely been unuſual, I ſhould not 
have ventured to make the ſlighteſt change: but the frequent 
occurrence of the phraſe, the court of guard, in all out old 
plays, and that being ie word of art, leave us not room to 
entertain a doubt of its being the true reading. 

Mr, Steevens ſays, a phraſeology as unuſual occurs in A 
Mid/ummer-Night's Dream; but he forgets that it is ſupport- 
ed by the uſage of contemporary writers, When any ſuch 
1s produced in ſupport of that before us, it ought certainly 
to A attended to, A, k oh : 

may add, that the court of ſafety may in a metaphorica 
ſenſe be tens, but who Heng. for of the guard Ii. e. 
the /afety] of ſafety ? MALONE, 
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*Tis monſtrous “. —lago, who began it ? 

Mon. If partially attin'd 7, or leagu'd in office 8, 
Thou doſt deliver more or leſs than truth, 
Thou art no ſoldier. 

lago. Touch me not ſo near: 
1 had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth », 
Than it ſhould do offence to Michael Caſſio; 
Yet, Iperſuade myſelf, to ſpeak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him. Thus it is, general. 
Montano and myſelf being in ſpeech, 
There comes a fellow, crying out for help; 
And Caſſio following him * with determin'd ſword, 
To execute upon him : Sir, this gentleman 
Steps in to Caſſio and entreats his pauſe ; 
Myſelf the crying fellow did purſue, 
Leſt by his clamour (as it ſo Ell out) 
The town might fall in fright : he, ſwift of foot, 
Out-ran my purpoſe ; and I return'd the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of ſwords, 
And Caſſio high in oath ; which, till to-nighr, 
I n&er might ſay before: When I came back, 
(For this was brief,) I found them cloſe together, 
At blow, and thruſt; even as again they were, 
When you yourſelf did part them. 
More of this matter can I not report. 
But men are men; the beſt ſometimes forget :— 
Though Caſſio did ſome little wrong to him,— 
As men in rage ſtrike thoſe that with them beft,- 
Vet, ſurely, Caſſio, I believe, receiv'd, | 


From 


* 71s monſtrous.] This word was uſed as a triſyllable, as 
if it were written monſterous. MALOXE, ; 

7 If partially affin' d,] Afin'd is bound by proximity of re- 
lationſhip; but here it means related by nearneſs of othce, 
In the firſt ſcene it is uſed in the former of theſe ſenſes : 

*« If I, in any juſt term, am ain d 
To love the Moor.” MALOR E. 

* —leagu'd in office,] Old copies — league. Corrected b) 
Mr. Pope. MALO NR. 

9 —cut from my mouth,] Thus the folio, The quarto, 
1622, reads this tongue out from my mouth. MALONE; 

: —And Caſſio following him—] The word him in this line 
ſeems to have crept into it from the com poſitor's eye glancing 
on that below, MALONE, 
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rom him that fled, ſome ſtrange indignity, 
Which patience could not pals. 

Oth. I know, lago, 
Thy honefty and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Caſſio: —Caſſio, I love thee; 
But never more be officer of mine." 


Enter Deſdemona, altended. 
Look, if my gentle love be not raisd up; 


FIl make thee an example. 

Deſ. What is the matter, dear? 

Oth. All's well now, ſweeting; Come away to bed. 
Sir, for your hurts, myſelf will be your ſurgeon: [ Mon. 
Lead him off s. ¶Montano is led of. 
lago, look with care about the town 
And filence thoſe whom this vile brawl diſtracted. — 
Come, Deſdemona ; tis the ſoldiers' life, 

To have their balmy ſlumbers wak'd with ſtrife. 
[Exeunt all but lago and Caſſio. 

Jago. What, are you hurt, lieutenant? 

Caſ. Ay, paſt all ſurgery, 

lago. Marry, heaven forbid ! 

Caſ. Reputation, reputation, reputation! O, I have 
loſt my reputation! I have loſt the immortal part, fir, 
of myſelf, and what remains is beſtial. My reputation, 
lago, my reputation. | 

lago. As I am an honeſt man, I thought you had re- 
ceived ſome bodily wound; there is more offence ® in 
that, than in reputation. Reputation is an idle and 
moſt falſe impoſition ; oft got without merit, and loſt 
without deſerving: You have loſt no reputation at all, 
unleſs you repute yourſelf ſuch a loſer. What, man! 
there are ways to recover the general again: You are 
but now caſt in his mood 5, a puniſhment more in the 
policy than in malice; even ſo as one would beat his 

offenceleſs 


Lead him off.) J am perſuaded, theſe words were ori- 
ginally a marginal direction. In our old plays all the ſtage- 
directions were couched in imperative terms: Play mufick ;— 
Ring the bell; Lead him off. MALONE. , 

3 — there is more offence, &c.] Thus the quartos, The 
folio reads, — there is more ſenſe, &c, STEEVE NS. 
* caft in his mood, ] Ejected in his anger. JOHNSON, 
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offenceleſs dog, to affright an imperious lion: ſue ty 
him again, and he's yours. 

Caf. 1 will rather ſue to be deſpiſed, than to deceive 
fo good a commander, with ſo ſlight 5, fo drunken, and 
fo indiſcreet an officer. Drunk? and ſpeak parrot 5? 
and ſquabble? ſwagger? ſwear? and diſcourſe fuſtian 
with one's own ſhadow ?—O thou inviſible ſpirit of wine, 
- _ haſt no name to be known by, let us call thee= 

vi 

Iago. What was he that you follow'd with your ſword? 
What had hedone to you ? 

Caſ. I know not. 

Jago. Is it poſſible ? 

Caf. I remember a maſs of things, but nothing dif- 
— a quarrel, but nothing wherefore:—O, that 
men ſhould put an enemy in their mouths, to ſteal away 
their brains! that we ſhould, with joy, revel, pleaſure, 
and applauſe, transform ourſelves into beafts! 

Iago. Why, but you are now well enough; How came 
you thus recoyer'd ? 

Caf. It hath pleaſed the devil, drunkenneſs, to give 
place to the devil, wrath : one unperfectneſs ſhews me 
another, to make me frankly deſpiſe myſelf. 

lago. Come, you are too ſevere a moraler: As the 
time, the place, and the condition of this countty 
ſtands, I could heartily wiſh this had not befallen; but, 
ſince it is as it is, mend it for your own good. 

Caf. I will aſk him for my place again; he ſhall tell 


me, I am a drunkard ! Had J as many mouths as . * 
| uc 


s — fo flight,} Thus the folio, The quarto, 1622, reads 

Tſo light, MALONE., : 
* — and ſpeak parrot ?] A phraſe ſignifying to act fooliſh- 

ly and childifhly. So Skelton : 7 
Theſe maidens full mekely with many a divers flour 
« Freſhly they dreſs and make ſweete my boure, _ 
* With ate parrot I pray you full courteouſly thei 
* ſaye,” WARBURTON, 
So, in Lylly's Woman in the Moon ,1597 : | 

Thou pretty parrot, ſpeat, awhile,” ETEEVE IS. 
From Drunk, &c. to ſhadow, incluſively, is wanting in the 
uartq, 1622, * ſpeak parrot,” ſurely the poet meant, 
„ taſk idly,” and not, as Ds, Warburton ſuppoſes, *" ac; 
« fooliſhly.” MALONE. 
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ſuch an anſwer would ſtop them all. To be now a ſen- 
fible man, by and by a fool, and preſently a beaſt! O 
ſtrange Every inordinate cup is unbleſs'd, and the 
ingredient is a devil. | 

lago. Come, come, good wine is a good familiar 
creature, if it be well uſed ; exclaim no more againſt it. 
And, good lieutenant, I think, you think, I love you. 

Caſ. I have well approved it, ſir.—I drunk! 

lago. You, or any man living, may be drunk at ſome 
time, man. I'll tell you what you fhall do. Our gene- 
ral's wife is now the general I may ſay ſo in this re- 
ipeR, ſor that he hath devoted and given up himſelf 
to the contemplation, mark, and denotement 7 of her 
parts and graces :—confeſs yourſelf freely to her; im- 
portune her; ſhe'll help to put you in your place again: 
the is of ſo free, ſo kind, fo apt, fo bleſſed a diſpoſition, 
that ſhe holds it a vice in her goodneſs, not to do more 
than ſhe is requeſted : This broken Joint , between you 
and her huſband, entreat her to ſplinter ; and, my for- 
tunes againſt any lay worth naming, this crack of your 
love ſhall grow ſtronger than it was before. 

Caſ. You adviſe me well. 

lag). } proteſt, in the ſincerity of love, and honeſt 
kindneſs. 

Caſ. I think it freely; and, betimes in the morning, 
will I beſeech the virtuous Deſdemona to undertake for 
eb Jam deſperate of my fortunes, if they check me 
ere. 

lago. You are in the right. Good night, lieutenant ; 
I muſt to the watch. 

.Caſ. Good night, honeſt Iago. [Exit Caſſio. 

lago. And what's he then, that ſays—l play the vil- 

lain ? 

When this advice is free 9, 1 give, and honeſt, 

Vor. XV. O Probal 


7 — mark, and denotement—] The old copies, by an ac- 
eidental inverſion of the letter u, have -devotement. The 
ſame miſtake has happened in Hamlet, and in ſeveral other 
places Mr. Theobald made the correction. MALONE, 

Nis broken joint, ] Thus the folio, The original copy 
reads— This brawl. MALONE. 

9 — this advice is free,] This counſel has an appearance of 
honeſt openneſs, of frank good-will. Jouwxs0N, 
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Probal to thinking *. and (indeed) the courſe 

To win the Moor again? For 'tis moſt eaſy 

The inclining Deſdemona to ſubdue * 

In any honeſt ſuit ; ſhe's fram'd as fruitful 

As the free elements s. And then for her 

To win the Moor, - were't to renounce his baptiſm, 
All ſeals and ſymbols of redeemed fin;— 

His foul is ſo enfetter'd to her love, 

That ſhe may make, unmake, do what ſhe lift, 
Even as her appetite ſhall play the god 

With his weak function. How aml then a villain, 
To counſel Caſſio to this parallel courſe +, 

Directly to his good ? Divinity of hell! 

When devils will their blackeſt fins put on, 

They do ſuggeſt 5 at firſt with heavenly ſhews, 

As I do now : For, while this honeſt fol 

Plies Deſdemona to repair his fortunes, 


And 


1 Probal to thinking,) Mr. Steevens obſerves, that“ the old 
editions concur in reading probal. I here may be ſuch a con- 
traction of the Mord, [ probable] but I have not met with it 
in any other book, Yet, abbreviations as violent occur in our 
ancient writers.” He, however, reads — probable. 

MALONE, 

3 The inclining Deſiemona—] Inclining here ſignifies com- 
pliunt. MALONE. 

3 — as fruitful as the free elements, ] Liberal, bountiful, as 
the elements, out of which all things are produced. 

Jouxsox. 

4 — fo this parallel cour/e,] Parallel, for even, becauſe 
parallel lines run even and equidiftant, WARBURTON. 

So, in our authour's 0th Sonnet: 

*« Time doth transfix the flouriſh ſet,on youth, 
And delves the paralle/s in beauty's brow.” 
MALONP, 
Parallel courſe, i. e. a courſe level, and even with his de- 
fign. JoRNSON. 

s When devils will their blacke/? fins put on, 

They do ſuyg-it—] When devils mean to in//igate men 
to commit the n:vii arrocious crimes, So, in Hamlet: 
„Of deaths put on by cunning and forc'd cauſe,” 

To put on, has already occurred twice in the preſent play, 

in this ſenſe, To ee in old language is to ter ft. 
MALONE. 
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And ſhe for him-pleads ſtrongly to the Moor, 

Tul pour this peſtilence * into his ear.— 

That ſhe repeals him? for her body's luſt ; 

And, by how much ſhe ſtrives to do him good, 

She ſhall undo her credit with tne Moor. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch; 

And out of her own goodneſs make the net, 

That ſhall enmeſh them all s. How now, Roderigo ? 


Enter RobrRIGO. 


Rod. I do follow here in the chace, not like a hound 
that hunts, but one that fills up the cry. My money is 
almoſt ſpent; I have been to-night exceedingly well 
cudgell'd ; and, I think, the iſſue will bel ſhall have 
ſo much experience for my pains : and fo, with no mo- 
ney at all, and a little more wit ?, return to Venice. 

lag. How poor are they, that have not patience !— 
What woand didever heal, bur by degrees ? 

Thou know'ſt, we work by wit, and not by witchcraft 
And wit depends on dilatory time. 

Does't not go well? Caſſio hath beaten thee, 

And thou, by that ſmall hurt, haſt cathier'd Caſſio: 
Though other things grow fair againſt the ſun, 

Yet fruits, that bloſſom firſt, will firſt be ripe 1: 


O 2 Content 


s TI pour this peſtilence—) Peſtilence, for poiſon, 


WARBURTON, 
7 That /he repeals him—] That is, recalls him. 


; Jounson, 
Das /hall enme/h them all.) A metaphor from taking 
birds in meſhes, PoPE. 


Why not from taking fiſh, for which purpoſe nets are more 
frequently uſed, MasoN, 


» — @ little more uit, ] Thus the folio, The firſt quarts 
reads And with that wit, STEEVE NS. 

1 Though e r things grow fair again/t the ſun, 

Yet fruits, that e , will fir/t be ripe:] Of many 
different things, all planned with the ſame art, and promot- 
el with the ſame diligence, ſome mult ſucceed ſooner than 
others, by the order of nature, Every thing cannot be done 
at once; we muſt proceed by the neceſſary gradation, We 
are not to 4 pair of flow events any more than of tardy fruits, 
while the cauſes are in regular progreſs, and the fruits grow 


Fair 
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Content thyſelf awhile.—By the maſs, 'tis morning :; 

Pleaſure, and action, make the hours ſeem ſhort. 

Retire thee ; go where thou art billetted : 

Away, I fay ; thou ſhalt know more hereafter : 

Nay, get thee gone. [Exit Rod.] Two things are to be 
ONEe, = 

My wife muſt move for Caſſio to her miſtreſs ; 

PH ſet her on; 

Myſelf, rhe while, to draw 3 the Moor apart, 

And bring him jump when he may Caſſio find 

Soliciting his wife — Ay, that's the way; 


Dull not device by coldneſs and delay. [Exit. 
ACT 


fair againſ? the ſun, Hanmer has not, I think, rightly con- 
ceived the ſenument; for he reads, | 
Thofe fruits which blofſom firft are not firſt ripe, 
I have therefore drawn it out at length, for there are few to 
whom that will be eaſy which was difficult to Hanmer. 
Joh xs0w, 
The Blooming, or fair appearance of things, to which 
Jago alludes, is the removal of Caſſio. As their plan had 
already blÞyomed, fo there was good ground for expecting 
that it would /n be 77pe. Iago does not, I think, mean to 
compare their ſchemes to tardy fruits, as Dr. Johnſon ſeems 
to have ſuppoſed, M ALONE. a 
2 By the mals, 1s morning;] Here we have one of the 
numerous arbitrary alterations made by the Maſter of the 
Revels in the Playhouſe copies, from which a great part of 
the folio was printed, It reads In troth, "tis morning. See 
The Hiſtorical Account of the Engliſh Stage, Vol. 1 — rt II. 
ALONE. 
3 Myſelf, the while, to draw -] The old copies have 
awhile, Mr. Theobald made the correction. 
The modern editors read—Myſelf, the while, will draw. 
But the old copies are undoubtedly right. An imperfect ſen- 


tence was intended, Iago is ruminating on his plan. 
MALONE. 
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ACT HI., SCENE: 1 


Before the Caſile. 


Enter Cass io, and ſome Muficians. 


Caſ. Maſters, play here, I will eontent your pains, 
Something that's brief; and bid -good-morrow, ge- 
neral. | [Mufick. 


Enter Clown. 


Con. Why, maſters, have your inſtraments been at 
Naples, that they ſpeak i“ the noſe thus 4 ? 

1 Muf. How, fir, how! 

Clown. Are theſe, I pray you, call'd wind inſtru- 

ments ? . 

1 M/ Ay, marry, are they, fir, 

Chwn. O, thereby hangs a tail. 

1 Mu. Whereby hangs a tail, fir? 

Clown. Marry, fir, by many a wind inftrument that I 
know. But, maſters, here's money for you: and the 
general ſo likes your muſick, that he deſires you, of all 
loves 3, to make no more noiſe with it. 

1 Mu. Well, fir, we will not. 

Clown. If you have any muſick that may not be heard, 
to't again: but, as they ſay, to hear muſick, the gene- 
ral does not greatly care. 

5 bk, have none ſuch, fir. 4: 

wn. Then put up your pipes in your bag, for I 
aways: Go; vawiſh * air? + 8 [Exeunt £77 


* Why, maſters, have your inſtruments been at Naples, that 
they ſpeak i the noſe thus 2] The venereal diſeaſe firit appear- 
ed at the ſiege of Naples, JoHNs0N, 

5 — of all loves, ] The folio reads—for love's ſake. 

| STEEVENS, 

r I'll away:] Hanmer reads, and hie away. 

Jon xs0N, 

7 — varniſh into air; ] So the folio and one of the quartos. 
The eldeſt quarto reads—Vaniſh away. STEEVE Ns, 
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Caſ. Doſt thou hear, my honeſt friend? 

Clown. No, I hear not your honeſt friend; I hear you. 

Caf. Pr'ythee, keep up thy quillets s. There's a poor 
piece of gold for thee : if the gentlewoman that attends 
the general's wife, be ſtirring, tell her, there's one 
Caſſio entreats her a little favour of ſpeech : Wilt thou 
do this ? 

Clown. She is ſtirring, fir ; if ſhe. will ftir hither, I 
ſhall ſeem to notify unto her. Exit. 


Enter IA CO. 


Caf. Do, good my friend —In happy time, Iago. 
Jago. You have not been a-bed then ? 
Caſ. Why, no; the day had broke 
Before we parted, I have made bold, Iago, 
To ſend in to your wife: My ſuit to her 
Is, that ſhe will to virtuous Deſdemona 
Procure me ſome acceſs. 
Iago. VI ſend her to you preſently ; 
And [Il deviſe a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converſe and buſineſs 
May be more tree. ' [Exit, 
Ca/. I humbly thank you for't. I never knew 
A Florentine more kind and honeſt *, 


Enter 


@ — thy quillets.) MALONE. 
v ———— never knew © 
A Fhrentine more kind and honeft.) In conſequence of 
this line, a doubt has been entertained concerning the coun- 
try of lago. Caſlio was undoubtedly a Florentine, as appears 
by the firit ſcene of the play, where he is exvreſsly called one. 
That lago was a Venetian, is proved by a ſpeech in the third 
ſcere of this act, and by what he ſays in the fifth act, after 
having ſtabbed Roderigo: : 
Igo. Alas, my dear friend and.countryman, Roderigo! 
Gra. What, of Venice? 
lago. Yes. : ' 
All that Caſſio means to ſay in the paſſage before us is, 1 
never experienced more honelly and kindneſs even in one 0 
my own countrymen, than in this man, 
Me, Steevens has made the ſame obſervation in another 
place. MaALoxE. 
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Enter EMILIA. 


Emil. Good morrow, good lieutenant : I am forry 
For your diſpleaſuce ; but all will ſoon be well. 
The general, and his wife, are talking of it; 
And the ſpeaks for you ſtoutly: The Moor replies, 
That he, you hurt, is of great fame in Cyprus, 
And great affinity ; and that, in wholeſome wiſdom, 
He might not but refuſe you : but, he proteſts, he loves 
ou; 
And needs no other ſuitor, but his likings, 
To take the ſafeſt occaſion by the front 
To bring you in again. 
Caſ. Yet, I beſeech you. 
If you think fit, or that it may be done. 
Give me advantage of ſome brief diſcourſe 
With Deſdemona alone. 
Emil. Pray you, come in; 
I will beſtow you where you ſhall have time 
To ſpeak your boſom freely. 
Caſ. I am much bound to you *: [Exeurt. 


SCENE II. 


Ener OTmaeLLo, Iaco, and Gentlemen. 


0th. Thele letters give, Iago, to the pilot; 
And, by him, do my duties to the ſtate 3 : 
That done, I will be walking on the works, 
Repair there to me. 
lago. Well, my good lord, I'll do't. ; 
Oth. 


o take the ſafeft occaſſon by the front,] This line is wants 
ing in the folio.” SrRRVE NS. * 
* Tam much bound to you.) This ſpeech is omitted in the 

firſt quarto. STEBVR xs 
* — to the ſtate :] Thus the quarto, 1622, Folio: to the 
te, MALONE. | 
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Oth. This fortification, gentlemen, —ſhall we ſee't ? 
Gent. We'll wait upon your lordſhip. [Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
Before the Caſile. 


Enter DesDEMONA, Cass10, and EMIL1A. 


De/. Be thou aſſur'd, good Caſſio, I will do 
All my abilities in thy behalf. 

Emil. Good madam, do; I know it grieves my hul- 

band, | 
As if the caſe were his +. 

Def. O, that's an honeſt fellow. Do not doubt, Caſſio, 
But I will have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. 

Caſ. Bounteous madam, 

Whatever ſhall become of Michael Caſſio, 
He's never any thing but your true ſervant. 

De /. O, fir, [ thank you 5: You do love my lord: 
You have known him long; and be you well aſſur'd, 
He ſhall in ſtrangeneſs ſtand no farther off 
Than in a politick diftance. 

Caſ. Ay, but, lady, 

That policy may either laſt ſo long 5, 

Or feed upon ſuch nice and wateriſh diet, 

Or breed itſelf ſo out of circumſtance, 

Thar, I being abſent, and my place ſupply'd, 
My general will forget my love and ſervice. 

Def. Do not doubt that; before Emilia here, 
I give thee warrant of thy place: aſſure thes, 
If I do vow a friendſhip, I'll perform it 


To the laſt article: my lord ſhall never reſt; PI 


4 As if the caſe were his.] The folio reads—as if the cauſe 
were his. STEEVENS. : 

O, fir, I thank you :] Thus the quarto, 16242. The folio 
reals—1 know'f, I thank you, MALONE, þ 

6 That policy may either lat ſo long,] He may either of 
himſelf think it politick to keep me out of office ſo long, or 
he may be ſatisfied with ſuch flight reaſons, or ſo many ac- 
cidents may make him think my re-admifſion at that time 
improper, that I may be quite forgotten, JOHNSON. 
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P11 watch him tame ?, and talk him out of patience: 
His bed ſhall ſeem a ſchool, his board a chrilt; 

I'll intermingle every thing he does 

With Caffio's ſuit : Therefore be merry, Caſſio; 

For thy ſolicitor ſhall rather die, 

Than give thy cauſe away. 


Enter Or HELLO and IaGo, at a diftance., 


Emil. Madam, here comes my lord. 
Caf. Madam, Ill take my leave. 
Deſ. Why, ſtay, and hear me ſpeak. 
Caſ. Madam, not now; Iam very ill at eaſe, 
Unfit for mine own purpoſes. 
Deſ. Well, do your diſcretion. [Exit Caſſio. 
lago. Ha! I like not that. | 
0th. What doſt thou ſay ? 
lago. Nothing, my lord: or if—l know not what. 
0th. Was not that Caſſio, parted from my wife ? 
Jago. Caſſio, my lord? No, ſure, I cannot think it. 
That he would teal away fo guilty-like, 
Seeing 2h coming. 
0th. I do believe, 'twas he. 
De/. How now, my lord? 
| have been talking with a ſuitor here, 
A man that languiſhes in your diſpleaſure. 


O 5 Oth. 


7 PII watch him tame,—) It is ſaid, that the ferocity of 
beaſts, inſuperable and irreclaimable by any other means, 
is ſubdued by keeping them from fleep. Jon ns0N. 

Hawks and other birds are tamed by keeping them from 
l-ep, and it is to the management of thoſe Shakſpeare al- 
ludes. So in Cartwright's Lady Errant : 

Ix we'll keep you, 


* As they do hawks, watching, untill you leave 
** Your wildnefs.” 


Again, in Sir W. D'Avenant's Tuft Italian, 1630 : 
** They've watch'd my hardy violence fo fame.“ 

Again in the Booke of Haukyng, Huntyng, &c. bl. I. no 
date: * Jake her all nyght, and on the morrowe all daye, 
and then ſhe will be previ enough to be reclaymed.” 

| STEEVE NS» 


Oth. Who ist, you mean? 

Deſ. Why, your lieutenant Caſſio. Good my lord, 
If I have any grace, or power to move you, 

His preſent reconciliation take * ; 
For, if he be not one that truly loves you, 
That errs in ignorance and not in cunning 9, 
I have no judgment in an honeſt face : 
I pr'ythee, call him back. 
Oth. Went he hence now ? 
Deſ. Ay, ſooth; ſo humbled, 
That he hath left part of his grief with me; 
J ſuffer with him *. Good love, call him back. 

Oth. Not now, ſweet Deſdemona; ſome other time. 

Deſ. But ſhall't be ſhortly ? 

Oth. The ſooner, ſweet, for you. 

Deſ. Shall't be to-night at ſupper ? 

Oth. No, not to-night. 

Def. To-morrow dinner then? 

Oth. I ſhall not dine at home; 
meet the captains at the citadel. 

Deſ. Why then, to-morrow night; or Tueſday morn; 
Or Tueſday noon, or night: or Wednefday morn ;— 
| pray thee, name the time; but let it not 
Exceed three days: in faith he's penitent ; 

And yet his treſpaſs, in our common reaſon, 
(Save that, they ſay, the wars muſt make examples 
Out of their beſt ) is not almoſt a fault | 


To 


* His preſent reconciliation tate; ] To take his reconcilialian, 
may be, to accept the ſubmiſhon which he makes in order to 
be reconciled, JOHNSON, 

„ — an? not in cunning,] Cunning, for deſign, or purpoſe, 
fimply, WARBURTON. 

Perhaps rather for knowledge, the ancient ſenſe of the word. 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: ** in the boldneſs of my cunning 
1 will lay myſe f in hazard,” The oppoſition which ſeems 
to have been intended between cunning and ignorance, fa- 
yours this interpretation, MALONE. ; 

1 /uffer with kim.) Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio 
reads To ſutter with him. MALORNE. 

2 the wars muſs make examplrs 

Out of their beit,] Ihe ſeverity of military diſcipline muſt: 
not ſpare the % men of the army, when their puniſhment 
may aflord a wholelome example, JOU NSON, 


The 
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To incur a private check: When ſhall he come? 
Tell me, Othello. I wonder in my foul, 
What you could aſk me, that 1 ſhould deny, 

Or ſtand ſo mammering on3. What! Michael Caſſio, 
That came a wooing with you?; and ſo many a time, 
When-l have ſpoke of you diſpraiſingly, 

Hath ta'en your part; to have ſo much to do 
To bring him in! Truſt me, I could do much. 

Oth. Pr'ythee, no more: let him come when he will: 
I will deny thee nothing. , 

Deſ. Why, this is not a boon ; 

'Tis as J ſhould entreat you wear your gloves, 
Or feed on nouriſhing diſhes, or keep you warm: 
Or ſue to you to do a peculiar profit 
To your own perfon : Nay, when [I have a ſuit, 
Wherein l mean to touch your love indeed, 
It ſhall be full of poize 5 and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted. 
0th, 1 will deny thee. ndthing: : 


Whereon, 


The old copies read—her beſt, Mr. Rowe made this ne- 
ceſſary emendation.  MALONE. 

3 — % mammering on.] To heſitate, to ſtand in ſuſpenſe, 
The word often occurs in old Engliſh writings, -and probably 
takes its original from the French M"” Amour, which men were 
apt often to repeat when they were not? prepared to give a 
direct anſwer, HANMER:. 

I find the ſame word in Acolaftus, a comedy; .1540: 11 
fland in doubt, or in a mamorynge between hope and fear.“ 

STEEBVENS. 

Again in Lily's Euphues, 1580:—* neither fand in a 

mamering whether it be belt to depart or not.“ The quarto, \ 


1622, reads muttering, Mammering is the reading of the 
folio, MACoNE. 


I et Michael Caſſio, 

That came a wooing with yau;] And yet in the firſt act 
Caſſio appears pertectly ignorant of the amour, and is in- 
debted to lago for the information of Othello's marriage, 
and of the perſon to whom he is married. STEEVE Ns, 

See the notes on the paſſage alluded to, p. 222, n. 8. 
MALoONE- 


5 —— full of poize—] i. e. of weight. So, in The Dumb 
Knight, 1633: 


But we are all preſt down with other p07ze.” 
STBEVE Ns. 
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Whereon, I do beſeech thee, grant me this, 
To leave me but a little to myſelf. 
Def. .Shall I deny you? no: Farewel, my lord. 
Oh. Farewel, my Deſdemona: I will come to thee 


ſtraight. 
Def. Emilia, come: Be it as your fancies teach you; 
Wharte'er you be, I am obedient. Exit, with Emil. 


Oth. Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my ſoul, 
But I do love thees ! and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again 7. 


lags. 


s Excellent wretch !— Perdition catch my ſoul, 
But 1 do love thee! &c.) he meaning of the word wfetch 
is not generally underſtood. It is now, in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, a term of the ſofteſt and fondeſt tenderneſs. It expreſſes 
the utmoſt degree of amiableneſs, joined with an idea, which 
perhaps all tenderneſs includes, of feebleneſs, ſoftneſs, and 
want of protection, Othello, conſidering Deſdemona as ex- 
celling in beauty and virtue, ſoft and timorous by her ſex, 
and by her ſituation abſolutely in his power, calls her Ex- 
cellent aurete It may be expreſſed : 
Dear, harmleſs, helpleſs, excellence. Joh xso x. 

Sir V. D'Avenant uſes the ſame expreſſion in his Cruel 
Brother, 1630, and with the ſame meaning. It occurs 
twice: © — Excellent wretch! with a timorous modeſty ſhe 
fiifleth up her utterance,” STEEVE Ns. 

7 —— when I he thee not, 

Chaos is come again.] When my love is for a moment 
ſuſpended by ſuſpicion, I have nothing in my mind but di- 
cord, tumult, perturbation, and confulion, Jenner. 
when I love thee not, 

Chaos is come again.] There is another meaning poſh- 
ble. When I ceaſe to lowe thee, the world ts at an end; i. e. 
there remains nothing valuable or important. The firſt ex- 
rey en may be elegant, the ſecond is perhaps more eaſy. 
zhakſpeare has the ſame thought in his Fenus and Adonis: 

For he being dead, with him is beauty ſlain, 
And, beauty dead, black Chaos comes again.“ 

| f SrEEVENS. 

This paſſage does not ſtrike me in the ſame light in which 
it appeared to Dr. Johnſon; as Othello had not yet any ex- 
perience of that perturbation and difcord, by which he after- 
wards is ſo fatally agitated. He means, I think, to fay,— 
and ere I ceaſe to love thee, the world itſelf all be reduced to 
its primitive chavs. Shakſpeare probably preferred“ chaos 
ts come again,” to © chaos hall come again,” as more bold 


a2 


— 
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Iago. My noble lord, : 
Oth. What doſt thou ſay, Iago ? | 
lago. Did Michael Caſſio, when you woo'd my lady, 
Know of your love ? | 
Oth. He did from firſt to laſt : Why doſt thou aſk ? 
lago. But for a ſatisfaction of my thought; 
No Fake harm. 
Oth. Why of thy thought, Iago ? 
Jago. I did not think he had been acquainted with her. 


- 


Oth. O, yes; and went between us very oft. 
lago. Indeed? 


Oth. Indeed! ay, indeed; —Diſcern'ſt thou aught in 
that? : 


Is he not honeſt ? 
lago. Honeft, my lord? 
Oth. Honeſt! ay, honeſt. 
lago. My lord, for aught I know. 
Oth. What doſt thou think? 
lago. Think, my lord? 


Oth. Think, my lord !—By heaven, he echoes me, 
Ass if there were Gate monſter in his thought s, 

Too hideous to be ſhewn.—Thou doſt mean ſomething : 
heard thee ſay but now, Thou lik'dſt not that, 


When 


and expreſſive, Muretus, a poet of the 16th century, has 
exactly the ſame thought: 2 
Tune meo elabi poſſis de pectore, Lacci, 
Aut ego, dum vivam, non meminiſſe tui? 
Ante, vel iſtius mundi com page ſoluta, 
« Tetras in antiguum fit reditura CHa. 
The meaning of Shakſpeare appears very clearly from the 


following paſſage in The Winter's Tale, where the ſame 
thought is more fully expreſſed: 


It cannot fail, but by 
** The violation of my faith,—and then 
Let nature cruſh the fides of the earth together, 
And mar the ſeeds within!” MaLoNE. 
5 — By heaven, he echoes me, | 
As if there were ſome monſter in his thought, &.] Thus 
the eldeſt quarto. The ſecond quarto reads: | 
— —— Why doft thou echo me, 
As if there were ſome monſter in thy thought, &e. 
The folio reads: 
—s, th echt me. STEEVENS, 


This is one of the numerous alterations made in the folio 
copy by the Licenſer. MALONE. 
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When Caſſio left my wife; What didſt not like? 
And, when! told thee—he was of my counſel 
In my whole courſe of wooing, thou cry'dſt, Indeed f 
And did'ſt contract and purſe thy brow together, 
As if thou then had'ſt ſnut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit: If 8 doſt love me, 
Shew me thy thought:. 

Iago. My lord, you know I love you. 

Oth. 1 think, thou doſt 3 
And. — for I know thou art full of love and honefty, 
And weigh'ſt thy words before thou giv'ſt them breath. 
Therefore theſe ſtops of thine fright me the more: 
For ſuch things in a falſe diſthyal knave 
Are tricks of cuſtom; but, in a man that's juſt, 
They are cloſe denotements 9, working from the heart, 
That paſſi mn cannot rule, N 

Iago. For Michael Cafſio,— 
F dare be ſworn, I think that he is honeſt. 

Oth. I think fo too. 


Jago. 


9 They are cloſe denotements, &c.] i. e. indications, or 
diſcoveries, not openly revealed, but involuntarily working 
from the heart, which cannot rule and ſuppreſs its feelings. 
Thus the original copy, 1622. The folio reads hey are 
cloſe dilations; but nothing is got by the change, for dilutions 
was undoubtedly uſed in the ſenſe of dilatements, or large and 
Full expoſitions, See Minſheu's Di&; 1614 : To dilate or 
make large.” 

Dilatement is ufed in the ſenſe of dilation by Lodge, our 
poet's contemporary: After all this foul weather follows 
a calm dilutement of others too forward harmfulneſs“ Ro/a- 
nde, or Eufhues Golden Legacie, 4to. 1592. 

Dr. Johnſon very elegantly reads—They are-cloſe dei 
«i, e. occult and ſecret accuſations, working involuntarily 
from the heart, which, though reſolved to conceal the fault, | 
cannot rule its paſſion of reſentment.“ | 

But the object. on to this con jectural reading is, that there | 
is ſtrong ground for believing that the word was not uſed in 
Shakſpeare's age. It is not found in any Dictionary of the 
time, that I have ſeen, nor has any paſſage been quoted in 
ſupport of it. On the contrary, we find in Minſheu the 
verb, To de/ate,” not ſignifying, to accuſe, but thus inter- 
preted: to peut at large of any thing. vid. to dilate :” ſo 
that if even delations were the word of the old copy, it wou 
mean no more than dilations. To the reading of the quarts- 


no-reaſonable objection can be made. MALONE. 
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lago. Men ſhould be what they ſeem ; 
Or, thoſe that be not, would they might ſeem none! 
Oth. Certain, men ſhould be hat they ſeem. 
Iago. Why then, I think Caſſio's an honeſt man. 
Oth. Nay, Jer there's more in this : 
pray thee; ſpeak to me as to thy e 
As thou doſt ruminate; and give thy worſt of thoughts: 
The worſt of words. 
Iago. Good my lord, pardon me 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, 


I am not bound to that all ſlaves are free to 2. 

Utter my thoughts? Why, ſay, ay are vile and falſe, 
As where's that palace; whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not 3 ?- who has a breaſt ſo pure, 

But ſome uncleanly. apprehenſions . 

Keep leets, and law-days *, and in ſeſſion fit: 

With meditations lawful ?- 


Oh. 


' Or, thoſe that be not, would they might ſeem none ]] 
I believe the meaning is, would they might no longer ſeem, or 
bear the ſhape of men. JoHNsoN. 

May not the meaning be, would they might not ſeem 
honst! MALONE, 

2 — to that all flames are free to.] I am not bound to do 
that, which even fla ves are not bound todo, MALONE. 

3 — where's that palace, whereinto foul things 

Sometimes intrude not 2] So, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
5 no perfection is fo abſolute, 
That ſome impurity doth not pollute,” MaLoxe, 

4 —— — who has @breaft ſo pure, 

But ſome uncleanly apprehen/ions 
Keep leets, and law-days, and in ſeſſion fit 
With meditations lawful 2) Who has ſo virtuous a breaſt, 
that ſome uncharitable ſurmizes and impure conceptions will 
not ſometimes enter into it; hold a ſeſſion there as in a regu- 
lar court, and “ bench by the ſide” of authoriſed and lawful 
thoughts? —In our poet's zoth Sonnet we find the ſame 
Imagery : p 
When to the /e/ffons of ſweet ſilent thought 
* I ſummon up remembrance of things paſt.” 

A leet and lauday were ſynonymous terms. A leet,” 
fays Bullokar, in his Eg lia Expoſitor, 1616, is a court or 
law-day, holden commonly every half year.“ To keep a leet 
was the verbum juris; the title of one of the chapters in 
Kitchen's book ou Courts, being, The manner of keeping 


A court 
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Oth. Thou doſt conſpire againſt thy friend, Iago, 
If thou but think'ſt him wrong'd, and mak'ft his ear 
A ſtranger to thy thoughts. 

laga. I do beſeech you, 

Though I, perchance, am vicious in my gueſs 5, 


As, 


a court-leet,” The leet, according to Lambard, was a court 
or juriſdiction above the wapentake or hundred, comprehend- 
ing three or four hundreds, The juriſdiction of this court is 
now in moſt places merged in that of the County Court. 
| MALONE, 
s Though I, perchance, am vicious in my gueſs,) That ab- 
ruptneſs in the ſpeech which Dr. Warburton complains of, 
and would alter, may be eafily accounted for, ago ſeems 
deſirous, by his 2 hint, Though I—to inflame the 
jealouſy of Othello, which he knew would be more effectual- 
ly done in this manner, than by any expreſſion that bore a 
determinate meaning. The jealous Othello would fill up the 
pauſe in the ſpeech, which lago turns off at laſt to another 
purpoſe, and find a more certain cauſe of difcontent, and a 
greater degree of torture ariſing from the doubtful confidera- 
tion how it might have concluded, than he could have ex- 
perienced, had the whole of what he enquired after been re- 
ported to him with every circumſtance of aggravation, 
We may ſuppoſe him imagining to himſelf, that Iago 
mentally continued the thought thus, Though I—know more 
than I chooſe to ſpeak of. a 
Vicious in my gueſs does not mean that he is an i// gueſſer, 
but that he is apt to put the worſt conſtruction on every thing 
he attempts to account for. STEEVE Ns. 
The reader ſhould be informed, that the mark of abruption 
which I have placed after the word you, was placed by Mr. 
Steevens after the word ꝓerchance: and his note, to which I 
do not ſubſcribe, is founded on that regulation. I think tte 
et intended that Iago ſhould break off at the end of the 
rſt hemiſtich, as well as in the middle of the fifth line. 
What he would have added, it is not neceſſary very nicely to 
examine. The adverſative particle, though, in the ſecon 
line, does not indeed appear very proper; but in an abrupt 
and ſtudiouſly clouded ſentence like the preſent, where more 
is meant to be conveyed than meets the ear, ſtrict propriety 
may be well diſpenſed with, The word perchance, if ſtrong- 
ly marked in ſpeaking, would ſufficiently ſhew that the ſpeak- 
er did not ſuppoſe himſelf vicious in his gueſs. | 
By the latter words, Iago, I apprehend, means only, 
though I perhaps am miſtaken, led into an errour by my 
natural diſpoſition, which is apt to ſhape faults that have no 
exiſtence,” MALONE. 
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As, I confeſs, it is my nature's plague 
To ſpy into abuſes ; and, oft, my jealouſy 
Shapes faults that are not, -l entreat you then “, 
From one that ſo imperfectly conjects, 
You'd take no notice; nor build yourſelf a trouble 
Out of his ſcattering and unſure obſervance :— 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honeſty, or wiſdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. 
Oth. What doſt thou mean? 
lago. Good name, in man, and woman, dear my lord, 
s the immediate jewel of their ſouls : 
Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh 7 ; tis ſomething, no- 
thin 3 2 
»Twas mine, As his, and has been flave to thouſands; 
But he, that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 
Oth. By heaven, Fll know thy thought. 
lags. Yi cannot, if my heart were in your hand; 
Nor ſhall nor, whilſt *ris in my cuſtody. 
Oth. Ha! « 
lago, O, beware, my lord, of jealouſy ; 


It 


I entreat you then, &c.) Thus the quarto, 1622, The 
folio reads: : 


—— and of, my jealouſy 
Shapes faults that are not) that your wiſdom 
From one that ſo imperfectiy conceits, 
Would take no notice. MALONE. 
To N i. e. to conjecture, is a verb uſed by other writers, 
So, in colaſtus, a comedy, 1540: 
No reaſon I, or conject with myſelf.” 
Again: 
I cannot forget thy ſaying, or thy conjecting words.“ 
| STEEVENS, 
Good name, in man, and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their ſouls : 
. Who fteals my purſe, fleals tra/h; &c.) The ſacred writ- 
ngs were here perhaps in our poet's thoughts: A good name 
is rather to be choſen than great riches, and loving favour than 
filver and gold.” PROvERBs, chap. xxil, verſe 1. 
| MaLone, 
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It is the green-ey'd monſter, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on ?: That cuckold lives in bliſs, 


Who, 


I is the green-ey'd mon/ter, which ant make 
The meat it feels on:] The old copies have mock. The 
correction was made by Sir Thomas Hanmer... MALONE, 
—Wwhick doth mock 
The meat it feeds on:] i. e. loaths that which nouriſhes 
and ſuſtains it. This being a miſerable ſtate, Iago bids him 
beware of it. The Oxford editor reads:. 
———-which doth make 
The meat it feeds on. | 
Implying that its ſuſpicions are unreal and groundleſs, which is 
the very contrary to what he would here make his General 
think, as appears from what follows: 
That: cuckold limes in bliſs, &c. 
In a word, the villain is for fixing him jealous : and there- 
fore bids him beware of jealoufy, not that it was an wnrea- 
fonable, but a miſerable ſlate; and this plunges him into it, as 
we lee by his reply, which is only, O miſery ! 
| WARBURTON, 

I have received Hanmer's emendation ;. becauſe o mock 
does not ſignify to /oath;.and becauſe, when Iago bids Othello 
beware of jealouſy, the green-ey\&mon/ter, it is natural to tell 
why he ſhould beware; and for caution he gives him two rea- 
fons, that 2 often ereates its own cauſe, and that, when 
the cauſes are real, jealouſy is miſery, Jouxs0N, ; 

In this place and ſome others, to mock ſeems the ſame with 
to mammock. FEARuE &. 

If Shakſpeare had written —4 green-ey'd monſter, we 
might have ſuppoſed him to refer to ſome creature exiſting 
only in his particular imagination, but the green-ey'd mon- 
ſter ſeems to have reference to an object as familiar to his 
readers as to himſelf. 

It is known that the ger kind have green eyes, and always 

lay with the victim to their hunger, before they devour it. 

Bo, in our authour's Targuin and Lucrece : 

Like foul night-waking cat, he doth but dally, 

6 by es his hold-faſt foot the weak moule pant- 
| et 1—.“ 
Thus a jealous huſband, who diſcovers no certain cauſe why, 
he may be divorced, continues to ſport with the woman whom 
he ſuſpects, and, on more certain evidence, determines t9 
puniſh, There is no beaſt that can be literally ſaid io make 
its own food, and therefore I am unwilling. to receive the 
emendation of Hanmer, eſpecially as I flatter myſelf that 
a gliwpſe 
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Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger: 
But, O, what damned minutes tells he o'er, 6 
Who 


a glimpſe of meaning may be produced from the ancient 
reading. 

In * and Cleopatra the conteſted word occurs again: 

5 — tell him 

„He mocks the pauſes that he makes.” 
i. e. he plays wantonly with thoſe intervals of time which he 
ſhould improve to his own preſervation. 

Should fuch an explanation be admiſſible, the advice given 
by lago will amount to this :— Beware, my lord, of yielding 
to a paſſion which as yet has no proofs to juſtify its exceſs. 
Think how the inter wal between ſuſpicion and certainty muſt be 
filled, Though you doubt her fidelity, you cannot yet refuſe her 
your bed, or drive her from your heart: but like the cap! icious 
ſavage, muſt continue to ſport with one whom you wait for an 
opportunity to deſtray. 

A ſimilar idea occurs in All's well that ends well: 

x: —— fo luſt doth p/ay 
With what it loaths.“ 

Such is the only ſenfe that L am able to draw ſrom the ori- 
ginal text, What I have ſaid, may be liable to ſome objec- 
tions, but I have nothing better to propoſe. That jealouſy is 
a mon//er which often creates the fufpicions on which it feeds, 
may be well admitted according to Hanmer's propoſition ; but 
is it the monſter ? (i. e. a well known and — animal) 
or whence has it green-eyes 2 Yellow is the colour which Shak- 
ſpeare appropriates to jealouſy, It muſt be acknowledged 

t he afterwards charaQterizes it as 
* a monſter, 
Begot upon itſelf, born on itſelf.” 
but yet — What damned minutes counts he o'er, &.“ 
is the beſt illuſtration of my attempt to explain the paſſage. 
To produce Hanmer's meaning, a change in the text is ne- 
ceſſaiy. I am counſel for the old reading. STEEVENS. 

I have not the ſmalleſt doubt that Shakſpeare wrote make, 
and have therefore inſerted it in the text. The words make 
and mocke (for ſuch was the old ſpelling) are often confounded 
in theſe plays, and I have aſſigued the xeaſon in a note on 
Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Mr. Steevens in his paraphraſe on this paſſage interprets the 
word mock by ſport ; but in what poet or proſe- writer, from 

haucer and Mandeville to this day, does the verb /o-mock. 
lignify to hort 23th ? In the paſſage from Antony and Clea- 
Patra, | have proved, I chink inconteſtably, from the metre, 

our poet's uſage of this verb in other places, ry 
Mie 
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Who dotes, yet doubts ; ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly loves 5F 
Oth. O miſery ! 


Jago. 


which it is followed by a perſonal pronoun, ) that Shakſpeare 
muſt have writen— 

© Being ſo fruſtrate, tell him, he mocks us by 

The pauſes that he makes.” 


| Beſides; is it true as a general poſition, that jealouſy (as jea- 


louſy,) ports or plays with the object of love (allowing this not 
very delicate interpretation of the words, the meat it feeds on, 
to be the true one)? The poſition certainly is not true. It is 
Love not Jealouſy, that ſports with the object of its paſſion 
nor can thoſe circumſtances which create ſuſpicion, and which 
are the meat it feeds on, with any propriety be called the food 
of LOVE, when the poet has clearly pointed them out as the 
food or cauſe of JEALOUSY ; giving it not only being, but 
nutriment, 

+ There is no beaſt,” it is urged, that can erally be ſaid 
to make its own food.” It is indeed acknowledged, that 
jealouſy is a monſter which often creates the ſuſpicions on 
which it feeds, but is it, we are aſked, ** the monſter? (i. e. 
a well known an conſpicuous ammal;) and whence has it 
green-eyes 2 Yellow is the colour which Shakſpeare appro- 
priates to jealouſy,” 

To this L anſwer, that yellow is not the only colour which 
Shakſpeare appropriates to jealouſy, for we have in The 
— Venice: | 

© —ſhuddering fear, and green-ey'd jeahuſy.“ 


and I ſuppoſe, it will not be contended that he was there 


thinking of any of the tyger kind. | 
If our poet had written only—* it is the green-ey'd mon- 
ſter; beware of it;” the other objection would hold good, 
and ſome particular monſter, r e$ox,1y, muſt have been 
meant; but the words,. It is the green-ey'd monſter, which 
doth, &c. in my apprehenfion have preciſely the ſame mean- 
ing, as if the poet had written, “it is that green-ey'd mon- 
ſter, which, &c.“ or, ** it is @ green-ey'd monſter.” He is 
the man in the world whom I would leaſt wiſh to meet,—1s the 
common phraſeology of the preſent day. 
When Othello ſays to Iago in a former paſſage, ** By hea- 
ven, he echoes me, as if there were ſome monſter in bis 


thought,“ does any one imagine that any animal whatever 


The 


was meant? 


1 


8 


1 ſtrongly ves /] Thus the quarto; the folio, Hou 
loves. STEEVE Ns, 


.. Ah © ent i. 
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Tago. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough; 
But riches, fineleſs *, is as poor as winter“, 


To 


The paſſage in a ſubſequent ſcene, to which Mr. Steevens 
has alluded, ſtrongly ſupports the emendation which has been 
made: | | 

« —fealouſy will not be anſwer'd ſo; 

«© They are not ever jealous for the cauſe, 

„ But jealous, for they are jealqus; tis a monfeer, 
„ Begot upon itſelf, horn on itſelf.” 

It is, ffri&ly ſpeaking, as falſe that any monſter can be 
begot, or born, on itſelf, as it is, that any monſter (whatever 
may be the colour of its eyes, whether green or yellow) can 
make its own food; but, poetically, both are equally true of 
that monſter, JEALousY. Mr. Steevens ſeems tc have been 
aware of this, and therefore has added the word literally: 
No monſter can be /iterally ſaid to make its own food, 

It ſhould always be remembered, that Shakſpeare's allu- 
fions ſcarcely ever anſwer preciſely on both tides; nor had 
he any care upon this ſubject. Though he has introduced the 
word monſter, - when he talk'd of its making its own foot, and 
being begot by it/elf, he was ſtill thinking of jealouſy only, 
careleſs whether there was any animal in the world that would 
correſpond with his deſcription. 

That by the words, the meat it feeds on, is meant, not De/- 
demona herſelf, as has been maintained, but pabulum xelotypiæ, 
may be likewiſe inferred from a preceding paſſage in which a 
kindred imagery is found : 

That policy may either laſt ſo long, 
* Or feed upon ſuch nice and wateriſh diet,“ &ec. 
And this obvious interpretation is ſtill more ſtrongly confirmed 
by Daniel's Roſamond, 1592, a poem which Shakſpeare had 
diligently read, and has more than once imitated in Romeo 
and Juliet: 
| O Fealouſy, 
* Feeding upon ſuſpect that doth renew thee, 
Happy were lovers, if they never knew thee.” 


In 


Mi e—_ 


Poor, and content, is rich, and rick enough;)] So in 
Doraftus and Fawnia, (the novel on which The Winter's Tale 
is formed,) 1592: © we are rich, and in that we are poor with 
content,” MALONE, 


* But riches, fineleſs,] Unbounded, endleſs, unnumbered 


treaſures, JOHNSON. 


3 — as poor as winter, ] Finely expreſſed ; winter producing 
no fruits. WARBURTON, 
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To him that ever fears he ſhall be poor 
Good heaven, the ſouls of all my tribe defend 
From jealouſy ! 

Oth. Why? why is this? 
Think'ſt thou, I'd make a life of jealouſy, 
To follow till the changes of the moon 
With freſh ſuſpicions? No: to be once in douht, 
once to be reſolved : Exchange me for a goat, 
When I thall turn the buſineſs of my ſoul 

To ſuch exſufflicate and blown ſarmiſes +, 
Matching thy inference. *Tis not to make me jealous, 
To ſay—my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 


Is 


In this and the few other places in which I have ventured 
to depart from the ancient copies, 1 have thought it my duty 
to ſtate in the fulleſt and clear manner the grounds on 
which the emendation ſtands: which in ſome caſes I have 
found not eaſily acrompliſhed, without running into greater 
prolixity than would otherwiſe be juſtifiable. MALONE. 

The ſame idea occurs in Muillinger's Picture, where Ma- 
thias, ſpeaking of the groundleſs Jealouſy which he enter- 
tained of Sophia's pofſible inconſtancy, ſays, 

I am ftrangely troubled; yet why ſhould I now i 
A Fury here, and with zmagin'd food, — 
* Holding no real ground on which toraiſe 
A building of ſuſpicion ſhe was ever 
Or can be falſe hereafter ?” 
Inagin'd fpod is food created by imagination, the food that 
jealouſy makes, and freds on, MASON. 

4 To ſuch exſufflicate and blown ſurmiſes,] Whether our 

t had any authority for the word ex/ufftcate, which | 
think is uſed in the enſe of frooll7, and appears to have been 
formed from fuffatus, I am unable to aſcertain :; but 1 have 
not thought it ſafe to ſubſtitute for it another word equal!y 
unauthoriſed, Solare in Italian ſignifies to whi/t/e, How 
then can Dr. Johi:ſoi's interpretation of exſiholate be ſup- 
ported? The introducer of his word explains it, by“ whil- 

rel, buzz d in the ears.“ MALONE, 

To ſuck exſuffolate and blown ſurmiſes.] This old and far- 
fetched word wa made yet more uncouth in all the editions 
before Hanmer's by be ng printed, ex/ufflicete. The allution 
is to a bu ble, Do not think, ſays the Moor, that [ ſhall 
change the noble defigrs that now employ my thoughts, !9 
ſuſpicions which, 1 ke bubbles þ/awn into a wide extent, have 
only an empty ſhe without folidity ; or that, in conſo- 
quence of ſuch empty fears, I will cloſe with thy infereuce 
againſt the virtue of my wife, Joans0N, 
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Is free of ſpeech, lings, plays, and dances well; 


Where virtue is, theſe are more virtuous s: 

Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The ſmalleſt fear, or doubt of her revolt; 

For ſhe had eyes, and choſe me: No, Iago; 
Il ſee, before I doubt, when 1 doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 


Away at once with love, or 2 0 
lago. I am glad of this; for now I ſhall have reaſon 
To ſhew the love and duty that I bear you 
With franker ſpirit : therefore, as | am bound, 
Receive it from me: Il ſpeak not yet of proof. 
Look to your wife ; obſerve her well with Caſlio ; 
Wear your eye—thus, not jealous, nor ſecure : 
I would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of ſelf-bounty, be abus'd © ; look to't: 
I know our country diſpoſition well; 
In Venice ” they do let heaven ſee the pranks 
They dare not ſhew their huſbands; their beſt conſci- 
ence 
Is—not to leave undone, but keep unknown. 


Oth. 


ere virtue is, theſe are more wirtuous :] An action in 
itſelf indifferent, grows wvir/zous by its end and application. 
[f OHNSON, 
I know not why the modern editors, in oppoſition to the 
firſt quarto and folio, read mo/# inſtead of more. 

A paſſage in Al['s awell that ends well, is perhaps the beſt 
comment on the ſentiment of Othello: I have thoſe good 
hopes of her, education promiſes: his diſp ſition ſhe inherits ; 
which makes fair gifts fairer,” Graticr e pulchro veniens et 
corpore virtus, STEEVENS. k 


Mojt was arbitrarily introduced by the ignorant editor of 
the ſecond folio, M ALONE. 


Out of ſelf-bounty, be abus'd;] Self-bounty for inherent ge- 
nerolity, WARKURTON. 
7 our country diſpofition— 
In Venice ] Here lago ſeems to be a Venetian. 
F Jon nsON, 
Various other paſſages, as well as the preſent, prove him to 
have been a Venetian, nor is there any ground for doubting 
the poet's intention on this head, See p. 294, n. 9. 
MALOo NE. 


not to leave undone, but keep unknown.) The folio 
perhaps more clearly reads: | , 
8 


we rn L 0 


Oth. Doſt thou ſay ſo? | 

Tago. She did deceive her father, marrying you; 
And when ſhe ſeem'd to ſhake and fear your looks s, 
She lov'd them moſt. | 

Oth. And fo ſhe did. 

lago. Why, goto, then; 
She that, ſo young, could give out ſuch a ſeeming, 
To ſeel her father's eyes up, cloſe as oak 
He thought *rwas witchcraft :Bur I am much to 


blame; 
I humbly do beſeech you of your pardon, 
For too much loving you. 
Oth. I am bound to thee for ever. 
Jago. I fee, this hath a little daſh'd your ſpirits. 
Oth. Not a jot, not a jot. | 
Jago. Truſt me, I fear it has. 


I hope, you will conſider, what is ſpoke 
Comes 


Is not to leav't undone, but keep't unknown, 
STEEVENS, 

The folio, by an evident errour of the preſs, reads—k:p! 
unknown. MALO NE. 

9 And, when ſhe ſeem'd, &c.) This and the following ar- 
gument of Iago ought to be deeply impreſſed on every reader, 
Deceit and falſehood, whatever conveniencies they may ſor a 
time promiſe or produce, are, in the ſum of life, obſtacles to 
happineſs. Thoſe who profit by the cheat, diſtruſt the de- 
ceiver, and the a&, by which kindneſs was ſought, puts an 
end to confidence. 

The ſame objection may be made with a lower degree of 
ſtrength againſt the imprudent generoſity of diſproportionate 
marriages, When the firſt heat of pation is over, it is eaſily 
ſucceeded by ſuſpicion, that the ſame violence of inclination, 
which cauſed one irregularity. may ſtimulate to another; 
and thoſe who have ſhewn, that their paſſions are too power- 
ful for their prudence, will with very flight appearances 
againſt them, be cenſured, as not very likely to reſtrain them 
by their virtue. JOHNEON. | 

1 To feel her father's eyes up, claſe as oak, —] The oak 
is, I believe, the moſt clo/e-grained wood of general uſe in 
England. Cloſe as oak, means, cloſe as the grain of the bal. 
To feel is an expreſſion from falconry. STEEVENS, 

To /ee] a hawk is to ſew up his eye-lids. 

In the Winter's Tale, Paulina ſays, 

The root of his opinion, which is rotten, 
« As ever oak, or ſtone, was /ound,” MALO NE. 
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Comes from my love But, I do ſee you are moy'd ;— 

1 am to pray you, not to ſtrain my ſpeech 

To roller iſſues 2, nor to larger reach, 

Than to ſuſpicion. 
Oth. 1 will not. 
Jago. Should you do ſo, my lord, 

My ſpeech ſhould fall into ſuch vile ſucceſs 3 

As my thoughts aim not at. Caſho's my worthy 

friend. 

My lord, I ſee you are mov'd. 
Oth. No, not much mov'd:— | 

do not think, but Deſdemona's honeſt. 
lago. Long live ſhe ſo! and long live you to think ſo! 
0th. And yet, how nature erring from itſelf; 
lago. Ay, there's the point: As, —to be bold with 

ON, 

Not to affect many propoſed matches, 

Of her own clime, complexion and degree; 

Whereto, we ſee, in all things nature tends : 

Foh! one may ſmell, in ſuch, a will moſt rank “, 


Foul diſproportion, thoughts unnatural. a 
Vol. XV. P But 


2 Ty graſſer iſſues,] Mes, for concluſions, 
WARBURTON, 

3 My ſpeech /houll fall into ſuck wile ſacceſs,] If ſucceſs 
be the right word, it ſeems to mean con/equence or event, as 
ſacce is uſed in Italian. JonnsoN. | 
| think ſucceſs may, in this inſtance, bear its common 
Interpretation, What Iago means, ſeems to be this: Should 
you do ſo, my lord, my words would be attended by ſuch an 
Infamous degree of ſucceſs, as my thoughts do not aim at,” 
lago, who counterfeits the feelings of virtue, might have ſaid 
all into ſucceſs, and wile fucceſs, becauſe he would appear to 
Othello, to wiſh that the enquiry into Deſdernona's guilt 
might prove fruitleſs and unſucceſsful. STERVE Ns, | 

The following paſſages will perhaps be conſidered as proofs 
of Dr. Johnſon's explanation: 

Then the poore deſolate women, fearing leſt their caſe 
1 forte to ſome pitifull ſucceſs, -.“ Palace of Pleaſure, 

let. 

God forbid all his hope ſhould turne to ſuch ſucceſſe.“ 
P,omos and Caſſandra, 1578. HENDERSO N 

* — a will mo/t rank,) Will, is for wilfulneſs, It is fo 


uſed by Aſcham. A rank all, is ſe{f-will, overgrown and 
exuberant, JOHNSON, 
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But pardon me; I do not, in poſition, 
Diſtinctly ſpeak of her: though I may fear, 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 
May fall to match you with her country forms, 
And (hapily) repent. 

Oth. Farewel, Farewell: | 
If more thou doſt perceive, let me know more; 
Set on thy wife to obſerve : Leave me, Iago. 


[ago. My lord, I rake my leave. [ going. 
Oh, Why did I marry? — This honeſt creatute, 
doubtleſs, 


Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 
Iago. My lord, I would, I might entreat your honour 


To ſcan this thing no further; leave it to time: 


And though it be fit that Caſſio have his place, 

(For, ſure, he fills it up with great ability,) 

Yer, if you pleaſe io hold him off a while, 

You ſhall by that perceive him and his means 5: 

Note, if your lady ftrain his entertainment“ 

With any ſtrong or vehement imporrtunity ; 

Much will be feen in that. In the mean time, 

Let me be thought too buſy in my fears, 

(As worthy cauſe I have, to fear—l am,) 

And hold her free, I do beſeech your honour. 
Oth. Fear not my government. 
Iago. | once more take my leave. [Exi, 
O:th. This fellow's of exceeding honeſty, 

And knows all qualities, with a learned ſpirit *, 

Of human dealings: If I do prove her haggard ?, 


Though 


5 You hall by that perceive him, and his means :] You ſhall 
diſcover whether be thinks his beſt means, his moſt powerful 
intere/?, is by the ſolicitation of your lady. JouNs0N. | 

6 —/train his entertainment—] Preſs hard his re-admifſion 
to his pay and office, Entertainment was the military term 
for admiſſion of ſoldiers. Joh xNsO&. v4 

7 Fear not my government.) Do not diſtruſt my ability to 
contain my paſſion, Jon xs0N. a 

s —with a learned /pirit,] Learned, for experienced. 

WARBURTON. 

The conſtruction is, He knows with a learned ſpirit all qua- 
lities of human dealings. JouNsON. | | 

9 —If I do prove her baggard,) A Haggard hawk is a awild 


f 2 
hawk, a hawk unreclaimed, or irreclaimable. Jon 1 . 4 
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Though that her jeſſes were my dear heart- ſtrings , 
rd whiſtle her off, and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune. Haply, for Lam black; Fe 
T 2 


A Haggard is a particular ſpecies of hawk, It is difficult to 
be reclaimed, but not irreclaimable, | 

From a paſſage in Vittoria Corombone, it appears that hag - 
-ard was a term of reproach ſometimes applied to a wanton ; 
* Is this your gourd, you haggard 2 fly to the ſtews.“ 

Turberwile ſays, that * the haggart falcons are the moſt ex- 
cellent birds of all other falcons.” Latham gives to the hag- 
gart only the ſecond place in the walued file, In Holland's 
Leaguer, a comedy, by Shakerly Marmyon, 1633, is the 
following illuſtrative patlage : | 

Before theſe courtiers lick their lips at her, 
« [|] truſt a wanton 4aggard in the wind.“ 

Haggard, however, had a popular ſenſe, and was uſed for 

Til by thoſe who thought not on the language of falconers. 
STEEVE NS. 

1 Th119h that her jeſſes were my dear heart-/trings,) Jeſſes 
are ſhort {traps of leather tied about the foot of a hawk, by 
which ſhe is held on thefilt, HANMER,. | 

ln Hay wood's comedy, cal'ed 4 Woman killed with Kind- 
0%, 1617, a number of theſe terms relative to hawking occur 
together: 

No ſhe hath ſeiz d the fowl, and 'gins to plume her; 

* Rebeck her not; rather ſtand ſtill and check her, 

So; ſeize her gets, her jos, and her bells.” 
STEEVENS, 
? V4 whiſtle her off, and let her down the wind, 

T9 prey at fortune.] Ihe falconers always let fly the hawk 
againſt the wind ; if ſhe flies with the wind behind her, ſhe 
ſeldom returns. If therefore a hawk was for any reaſon to be 
diſmiſſed, ſhe was ſet down the wind, and from that time 
faiſted for herſelf, and preyed at fortune, This was told me 
by the late Mr, Clark. Jon xSoON. 

_ T{nvhiftle her off, &.] This paſſage may poſſibly receive 
liultration from a Qmilar one in Burton's Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy, p. 2. ſe&, 1. mem. 3. -** As a long-winged hawke, 
when he is firſt whi/tled of the it, mounts aloft, and for his 
pleaſure fetcheth many a circuit in the ayre, ſtill ſoaring 
nigher and higher, till he come to his full pitch, and in the 
end, when the game is ſprung, comes down amaine, and 
Hioupes upon a ſudden.“ PERCY. 

Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonducs : 

* — he that baſel 

* Whiftled his honour off 20 the wind,” &c. 


STEEVE XS, 
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And have not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation 
That chamberers 3 have; Or, for I am declin'd 
Into the vale of years ;—yet that's not much ;— 
She's gone; I am abus'd; and my relief 
Muſt be—to loath her. O curſe of marriage, 
That we can call theſe delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites! | had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a corner in the thing I love, 

For others” uſes. Yet, *tis the plague of great ones; 
Prerogativ'd are they leſs than the baſe +: 

Tis deftiny unſhunnable, like deaths; 

Even then this“ forked plague is fated to us, 


When 


3 —chamberers—] i. e. men of intrigue, So, in the Coun- 
teſs of Pembroke's Antonius, 1590 : 

* Faln from a ſouldier to a chamberer,” STEEVE XS, 

Chambering and wantonneſs are mentioned together in the 
ſacred writings. MALONE. 

4 Prerogativ'd are they leſs than the baſe :] In aſſerting that 
the baſe have more prerogative in this reſpect than the great, 
that is, that the baſe or poor are leſs likely to endure this 
forked plague, our poet has maintained a doctrine contrary 
to that laid down in. As you like it :—** Horns? even ſo.— 
Poor men alone? No, no; the noble? deer has them as huge 
as the raſcal.” Here we find all mankind are placed on a 
level in this reſpect, and that it is deſtiny unſhunnable, like 
death.” 

Shakſpeare would have been more conſiſtent, if he had 
written, 

„ Prerogativ'd are they more than the baſe ?” 

Othello would then have anſwered his own queſtion : [M; 
*Tis deſtiny, &c. MALONE, 

5 is defliny unſbunnable, like death ;) To be conſiſtent, 
Otkello muſt mean, that it is deſtiny unſhunnable by great 
ones, not by all mankind, MALONE. 

6 —forked plague—)] In alluſion to a Earbed or forked ar- 
row, which, once infixed, cannot be extracted. JOHNSON. 

Or rather, the forked plague is the cuckold's horns, PERCY. 

Dr. Johnſon may be right. I meet with the ſame thought 
in Middleton's comedy of A Mad World, my Mafters, 1698: 

* While the broad arrow, with the forked head, 
*« Miſſes his brows but narrowly.” 
Again, in King Lear : 
« —though the fork invade 
The region of my heart,—,” STEEVE KS, 
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When we do quicken. Deſdemona comes 7: 


Enter DEzsDEMONa, and EMILI1A. 


If ſhe be falſe, O, then heaven mocks itſelf * } 
I'll not believe it. 
Deſ. How now, my dear Othello? 
Your dinner, and the generous iflanders 
By you invited, do attend your preſence. 
0th. Tam to blame. 
Def. Why is your ſpeech ſo faint? are you not well? 
Oh. Lhave a pain upon my forehead here. Der 
Ef. 


I have no doubt that Dr, Percy's interpretation 1s the true 
one, Let our poet ſpeak for himſelf, © Quoth ſhe,” ſays Pan- 
darus, in Troilus and Creſila, which of theſe hairs is Paris, 
my huſband ? The forked one, quoth he; pluck it out, and 
give it him,” Again, in The Winter's Tale: 

oy o'er head and ears a fork'd one.“ 

So, in Tarleton's News out of Purgatorie :—** but the old 
ſquire, knight of the forked order,—.” | 

One of Sir John Harrington's epigrams, in which our poet's 
very expreſſion is found, puts the matter beyond a doubt: 

Actæon guiltleſs unawares eſpying 

Naked Diana bathing in her bowre, 

Was plagu'd with hornes ; his dogs did him devoure; 

© Wherefore take heed,” ye that are curious, prying, 

With ſome ſuch forked plague you be not ſmitten, 

And in your foreheads ſee your faults be written.“ 
MALONY. 

? Deſdemona comes :] Thus the quartos, The folio reads + 
Look where ſhe comes. STEEVENS. 
ße be falſe, O, then heaven mocks itſelf !—] i. e. renders 
its own labours fruitleſs, by forming ſo beautiful a creature as 
Deſdemona, and ſuffering the elegance of her perſon to be 
diſgraced and ſullied by the impurity of her mind, —Such,®1 
think is the meaning. The conſtruction, however, may be dif- 
ferent, If ſhe be falſe, O, then even heaven it/elf cheats us 
with „unreal mockeries,” with falſe and ſpecious appear- 
ances, intended only to deceive, MALONE, 

| 5 —the generous 1/landers—)] are the iſlanders of rank, di/- 
tImction, So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
Ihe generous and gravelt citizens 
Have hent the gates.“ 

Generous has here the power of generoſus, Lat. This expla- 

nation, however, may be too particular, STEEV&NS, 
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Def. Faith that's with watching; will away again: 
Let me bnt bind it hard, within this hour 
Fr will be well. 
Ot Your napkin is too little; 
[He puts the handkerchief from him, and it drops. 
Let it alone. Come, I'll go in with you. 
Def. I am very ſorry that you are not well. 
[Exeunt Des. and Orn. 


Emil. 1 am glad I have found this napkin ; 
This was her firſt remembrance from the Moor; 
My wayward huſband hath a hundred times 
Woo'd me to fteal it : but ſhe fo loves the token, 
{For he conjur'd her, ſhe ſhould ever keep it,) 
That ſhe reſerves it evermore about her, 
To kiſs, and talk to. I'll have the work ta'en out ?, 


And give it Iago : 

What he'll do with it, heaven knows, not I; 

I nothing, but to pleaſe his fantaſy 3. 1 
er 


1 Your napkin—] In the North of England, and in Scot- 
land, this term for a handkerchief is ſtill uſed, The word 
has already often occurred, MALONE. | 

2 — Pl! have the work ta'en out,] That is, copied, Her 
firſt thoughts are, to have a copy made of it for her huſband, 
and reſtore the original to Deſdemona. But the fudden com- 
ing in of lago, in a furly humour, makes her alter her reſo- 
lution, to pleafe him. The ſame phraſe afterwards occurs 
between Caffio and Bianca, in fc. iv. BLACKSTONE. 

This ſcheme of getting the work of this valued handker- 
chief copied, and reſtoring the original to Deſdemona, was, 
1 fuppole, introduced by 4. poet, to render Emilia leſs una- 
miable. 

It is remarkable, that when ſhe perceives Othello's fury on 
the loſs of this token, though ſhe is repreſented as affectionate 
to her miſtreſs, ſhe-never attempts to relieve her from her diſ- 
treſs: which ſhe might eaſily have done by demanding ths 
handkerchief from her huſbaid, or divulging the ſtory, if he 
reſufed to reſtore it. But this would not have ſerved the plot. 

Shakſpeare fell into this incongruity by departing from Cin- 
thic's novel; for there, while the artleſs Defdemona is ca- 
reffing the child of Othello's ancient, (the Iago of our play,) 
the villain ſteals the handkerchief which hung at her girdle, 
wit hout the knowledge of his wife, MALOKE., 

3 1 nothing, but to pleaſe his fantaſy.) Thus the folio, The 
quarto, 1642, reads: 

1 nothing know but for his fantaſy, STEEVE NC. 
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Enter IAGO. 


Lego. How now! what do you here alone? 
Emil. Do not you chide ; I have a thing for you. 
Iago. A thing for me ?—it is a common thing. 
Emil. Ha! 
Jago. To have a fooliſh wife. 
Emil. O, is that all? What will you give me now 
For that ſame handkerchief? .. 
lago. What handkerchief ? 
Emil. What handkerchief ? 
Why, that the Moor firſt gave to Deſdemona ; 
That which fo often you did bid me ſteal. 
lago. Haſt ſtolen it from her? 
Emil. No, faith; ſhe let it drop by negligence; 
And, to the advantage +, I, being here, took it up. 
Look, here it is. 
lago. A good wench; give it me. 
Emil, What will you do with it, that you have been 
ſo earneſt 
To have me filch it? 
Iago. Why, what's that to you? [ ſnatching it. 
Emil. If it be not for ſome purpoſe of import, 
Give it me again: Poor lady ! ſhe'll run mad, 
When ſhe ſhall lack it. 
lago. Be not you known of*t 5 ; I have uſe for it. a1 


4 —to the advantage, &.] I being opportunely here, took ic 
up. Jou so. 

Be not you known of't;] Thus the quarto, except that i- 
has on'f, the vulgar corruption in ſpeaking and writing, of of '# 
or it; as is proved by various paſſages in theſe plays as ex- 
hibited in the folio and quarto, where in one copy we find the 
corrupt and in the other the genuine words: and both having 
the ſame meaning. The folio reads, as Mr, Steevens has ob- 
ſerved - Be not acknown on't, i. e. do not acknowledge any 
thing of this matter, The reading of the quarto affords the 
ſame meaning, 

The participial ad jective, found in the folio, is uſed by 
Thomas Kyd, in his Cornelia, a tragedy, 1594: 

Our friends?! misfortune doth increaſe our own, 


© Cie. But ours of others will not be.acknown.” 
MALo NE. 
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Go, leave me. [Exit Emil. 
I will in Caſſio's lodging loſe this napkin, . 

And let him find it: Trifles, light as air, 

Are, to the jealous, confirmations ſtrong 

As proofs of holy writ. This may do 1 

The Moor already changes with my poiſon :— 
Dangerous conceirs are, in their natures, poiſons, 
Which, at the firſt, are ſcarce found to diſtaſte ; 

But, with a little act upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of ſulphur.—1 did ſay fo? : 


Enter OTHeLLO, 


Look, where he: comes ! Not poppy, nor mandragora *, 
Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 

Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweer.ſleep 

Which thou.ow'dſt yeſterday s. 


O. 


Again, in The Life Arigſto, ſubjoined to Sir John Har. 
rington's tranſlation of Orlando. p. 418. edit, 160: Some 
ſay, he married to her privilie, but durſt not be acknowne of 
zt.” PORSON. 

6 The Moor already, &c.] Thus the folio, The line is not 
in the original copy, 1622. MALONE. 

7 —I aid jay /o J As this paſſage is ſuppoſed to be obſcure, 
I ſhall attempt an explanation of it. 

Iago firſt ruminates on the qualities of the paſſion which he 
is labouring to excite; and then proceeds to comment on its 
effects. Fealouſy (ſays he) with the ſmalle/t operation on tht 

blood, flames out with all the wiolence of ſulphur, &c , 
l did ſay ſo; 
Look where he comes! — 

i. e. I knew that the leaſt touch of fuch a paſſion would not 

rmit the Moor to enjoy a moment of repoſe ;—lI have juſt 
Tad that jealouſy is a reſtleſs commotion of the mind; and 
look where Othello approaches, to confirm the propriety and 
Juſtice of my obſervation, STEEVE Ns. 

nor mandragora,] The man1ragoras or mandrake has a 
ſoporifick quality, and the ancients uled it when they wanted 
an opiate of the moſt powerful kind. So Antony and Cleopa- 
tra, Act I. ic. vi. . 

. 1 give me to drink mandragora, 
* That I may ſleep out this gap of time 
My Antony is away.” MALONE, 

* Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet /leep, 

Which thou ow'dit_yefterday.)] To owe, as Dr. Johnſon has 
obſerved, pgniflied formerly to po/eſs, MALONE. - 
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O:h. Ha! ha! falſe to me? to me? 


Jago. Why, how now, general? no more of that. 

0th. Avaunt ! be gone | thou haſt ſer me on the rack;— 
I ſwear, 'tis better to be much abus'd, 
Than but to know't a little. 

lago. How now, my lord ? 

Oth. What ſenſe had Jof her ſtolen hours of luſt 9 ? 
I ſaw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not me : 


1 I ſlept 


- 


9 What ſenſe had I, &c.] A ſimilar paſſage to this and what 
follows it, is found in an unpubliſhed tragi-comedy by Tho- 
mas Middleton, called The Witch : 

{© I feele no cauſe; the burthen's not yet off, 
So long as the abuſe ſticks in my knowledge. 
© On, 'tis a paine of hell to know one's ſhame ! 

+ Had it byn hid and done, it had ben don happy, 
For he that's ignorant lives long and merry.” 
Again: 
Ore” Had'ſt thou byn ſecret, then had I byn happy, 

And had a hope (like man) of joies to come, 
No here 1 ſtand a ſtayne to my creation 
And, which is heavier than all torments to me, 
© The underitanding of this baſe adultery,” &c, 


This is uttered by a jealous huſband, who ſuppoſes himſelf to 
have juſt deſtroy'd his wife. , 


Again, Iago ſays: 
Dangerous conceits, &. 
—— with a little act upon the blood 
Burn like the mines of ſulphur, 
Thus Sebaftian, in Middleton's play: 
©« When a ſuſpect doth catch once, it burns maynely.” 

A ſcene between Franceſca and her brother Antonio, when 
ſhe firſt excites his jealouſy, has likewiſe ſeveral circumſtances 
in common with the dialogue which paſſes between Jago awd 
0:4ells on the ſame ſubject. 

Chis piece contains alſo a paſſage very ſtrongly reſembling 
another in Hamlet, who ſays :—** I am but mad north-no:th 
welt: when the wind is ſoutherly, I know a hawk from a 
handſaw.“ —Thus, Almachilles:— There is ſome difference 
betwixt my jovial condition and the lunary ſtate of madnels. 
] am not quiteout of my wits: I know a bawd from an aqua= - 


2 hop, a drumpet from wild fire, and a beadle from brim- 
one.“ 


For a further account of this MS. play, ſee a note on Mr. 
Malone's Attempt to aſcertain the order in which the pieces of 
Sharſpeare were written :i—Article, Machen. STEEVENs, . 
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I ſlept the next night well v, was free and merry ; 
I found not Caſſio's kiſſes on her lips: 
He that is robb'd, not wanting what is ftolen, 
Let him not know it, and he's not robb'd at all. 
Iago. I am ſorry to hear this. 
Oth. I had been happy, if the general camp, 
Pioneers and all *, had rafted her ſweet body, 
So I had nothing known : O now, for ever, 
Farewel the tranquil mind ! farewel content ! 
Farewel the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue! O, farewel ! 
Farewel the neighing ſeed >, and the ſhrill trump, 


epi the next night well, was free and merry ;] Thus the 
quartos, The folio reads: 

I ſlept the next night well, fed well; was free and merry, 

STEEVE NS, 

* — tie general camp, 

Pioneers and all,] That is, the moſt abject and vileſt of 
the camp, Pioneers were generally degraded ſoldiers, ap- 
Pointed to the office of pioneer, as a puniſhment for miſbe- 
haviour, 

A ſoldier ought ever to retain and keep his arms in ſaftie 
and forth comming, for he is more to be deteſted than a co- 
ward, that will loſe or play away any part thereof, or refuſe 
it for his eaſe, or to avoid paines ;. whwreſarn ſuch a one is to 
be diſmiſſed with puniſhment, or to be made ſome abjett 
gioner.“ The Art of War and Englands Traynings, &c. by 
Edward Davies, Gent. 1619. 

So, in The I aws and Ordinances of War eſtabliſhed by the 
earl of Eſſex, printed in 1640: If a trooper ſhall looſe his 
horſe or hackney, or a footman any part of his arms, by neg- 
ligence or lewdneſſe, by dice or cardes; he or they ſhall re- 
main in qualitie of pianers, or ſcavengers, till they be furniſh-. 
ed with as good as were loſt, at their on charge.” GRosE.. 

3. Farewel the plumed trosp and the big wars,. 

Farewwel the neighing /keed, &c.) In a very ancient drama 
entitled Common Conditions, printed about 1596, Sedmond,, 
«ho has loſt his ſiſter in a wood, thus expreſſes his grief: 

But farewell now, my courſers brave, attraped to the 

ground ! 

Farewell! adieu all pleaſures eke, with comely hauke 

and hounde ! | 

1 Farewell, ye nobles all, farewell eche marſial knight, 


„Farewell, ve famous ladies all, in whom I did delight!“ 
Adue 
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The ſpirit-ſtirring drum, the ear-piercing fife *, 
The royal banner; and all quality, is 
ride 


« Adue, my native ſoile, adue, Arbaccus kyng, 
« Adue, 4 wight, and marſial knight, adue, eche li v- 
ing thvng !” 

One is almoſt tempted to think that Shakſpeare had reac 
this old play, MALoNE. 

+ The ſpirit-/lirring drum, the ear-piercing ie, ] In men- 
tioning the e joined with the drum, Shakſpeare, as uſual, 
paints from the life; thoſe inſtruments accompanying each 
other being uſed in his age by Engliſh ſoldiery. The fe, 
however, as a martial inſtrument, was afterwards entirely 
diſcontinued among our troops for many yeais, but at length 
revived in the war before the laſt. It is commonly ſuppoſed 
that our ſoluiers borrowed it from the Highlanders in the laſt 
rebellion: but I do not know that the ie is peculiar to the 
Scotch, oreven uſed at all by them, lt was firſt uſed within 
the memory of man among our troops by the Britiſh guards, 
by order of the duke of Cumberland, when they were en- 
camped at Maeſtricht, in the year 1947, and thence ſocn 
adopted into other Engliſh regiments of infantry, They took 
it from the Allies with whom they ſerved. This inſtrument: 
accompanying the drum is of conſiderable antiquity in the 
European armies, particularly the German, In a curious 
picture in the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford, painted 1525, 
repreſenting the ſiege of Pavia by the French king, where the 
emperor was taken priſoner, we ſee fifts and drums, In an 
old Engliſh treatiſe written by William Gerrard before 1587, 
and p1bliſhed by one captain Hichcock in 1591, intitled The 
Art if Warre, there are ſeveral wood cuts of military evolu- 
tions, in which theſe inſtruments are both introduced. In 
Rymer's Federa, in a diary of king Henry's ſiege of Bulloigne. 
1544, mention is made of the drummes and wviffieurs march- 
ing at the head of the king's army, Tom, xv. p. 53. | 

The drum and e were alſo much uſed at ancient feſtivals, 
ſhews, and procefſions. Gerard Leigh in his Accidence ar- 
rie, printed in 1596, deſcribing a Chriſtmas magnificently 
celebrated at the Inner Temple, ſays, We entered the prince 
bis hall, where anon we heard the noiſe of drum and fe.” 
P.119, At a ſtately maſque on Shrove-Sunday 1810, in 
which Henry VIII. was an actor, Holinſhed mentions the 
entry “of a drum and Fe apparelled in white damaſke and 
grene bonettes, Chron. ili. .805, col. 2. There are many 
more inſtances in Holinſhed, and Stowe's Survey of London, 

From the old French word wiffleur, above-cited, came the 
Engliſh whiffler, which anciently was uſed in its proper /:t-- 
rl ſenſe, Strype, ſpeaking of a grand tilting before the court 


4/1 
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Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious war s ! 
And O you mortal engines, whole rude throats 5 
The immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewel ! Othello's occupation's gone! 


lago. Is it poſſible ?-My lord,— 


Oth, 


in queen Mary's reign 1554, ſays, from an old journal, that 
king Philip and the challengers entered the liſts, preceded by 
their whzFers, their footmen, and their armourers,” Ec- 
cleſ. Memor, ni. p. 211, This explains the uſe of the word 
in Shakſpeare, where it is alſo literally applied. Hen. V. 
Act IV. ſc. ult. 

* behold, the Britiſh beach 

* Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

MW hoſe ſhouts and claps out- voice the deep-mouth'd ſea, 

* Which, like a -172khty whiffer fore the king, 

«« Seems to prepare his way.“ 

By degrees, the word whiffer hence acquired the metãpho- 
rical meaning, which it at preſent obtains in common ſpeech, 
and became an application of contempt : Whiffler, a light 
trivial character, à fellow hired to pipe at proceſſions. 

. WARTON, 

In the old dramatic piece, intitled Vine, Beer, Ale and. 
Tobacco, 24 edit, 1639, Tobacco ſays to Beer: 

it will become your tary to obey me.” 
To which Wine replies: 
** You our ſovereign ! a mere whiffier !” 
Again, in Ram-alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611 : 
* he was known 
But only for a ſwaggering whiler. STEEVE Ns. 

s Prile, prnp and circumſtance of glorious war /] Sir 
Wiltam D' Awvenant does not appear to have been ſcrupulous: 
of adopting almoſt Shakſpeare's own words. So, in Albovine, 
1629: 

a Then lors war, and all proud circum/tance 
„That gives a ſoldier noiſe, for evermore farewell 
| STERVENS, 
Fletcher has parodied this paſſage of Othello, in his Propht-- 
1.5%, which was firſt repreſented in May, 1622: 
66 and to keep 
« My faith untainted, farewe/! pride, and pop, 
* Ant circum/tarce of glorious majeity, 
Farewel, for ever! MALORE. 
s whoſe rude throats =] So Milton, P. L. B. VI. 
From thoſe 4 ep-throated engines,” &. | 
"The quarto, 1622, reads whoſe ve throats, STEEVENS 
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O:k. Villain, be ſure thou prove my love a whore; 

Be ſure of it ; give me the ocular proof ; 
[raking him by the throat. 

Or, by the worth of mine eternal ſoul ?,. 
Thou hadſt been better have been born a dog, 
Than anſwer my wak' d wrath. 

Iago. Is it come to this ? 

Oth. Make me to ſee it; or (at the leaſt) fo prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
To hang a doubt on: or, woe upon thy life! 

Iago. My noble lord, 

Oth. If thou doſt ſlander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more: abandon all remorſe * ; 
On horrour's head horrours accumulate : 
Do deeds to make heaven weep ?, all earth amaz'd, 
For nothing canſt thou to damnation add, 
Greater than that. 

lago. O grace! O heaven defend me! 
Are you a man? have you a ſoul, or ſenſe ?— > 
God he wi” you; take mine office -O wretched fool, 
That liv'ſt to make thine honeſty a vice !— 
O monſtrous world ! Take note, take note, O world, 
To be direct and honeſt, is not ſafe. 
I thank you for this profit ; and, from hence, 
II love no friend, ſince love? breeds ſuch offence. 


0th. Nay, ſtay: Thou ſhould'ſt be honeſt. 
Iago. 


7 — mine eternal. ſoul,] Perhaps the quarto, 1622, more for- 
cibly reads: | 
—man's eternal ſoul. 
Shakſpeare might have deſigned an oppoſition between man 
and dog. STEEVENS, 
® — abandon all remorſe;] All tenderneſs of nature, all, 
pity ; in which ſenſe, as Mr. Steevens has juſtly obſerved, the 
word was frequently uſed in Shakſpeare's time, The next 
line ſue us it is uſed in this ſenſe here. 
MxiLownse, 
þ Do deeds to make heaven weep,)] So, in Meaſure for Mea- 
are: 
Plays ſuch fantaſtick tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep.” STERVENS 
That liviit—)] Thus the quarto, The folio—that .. 
STREVENS, 
*—- Cnce lve—) So, the quarto, 1622, Folio: tn love 
MA Lone, 
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Lago. I ſhould be wiſe ; for honeſty's a fool, 
And loſes that it works for. 
Oth. By the world 3, 
I think my wife be honeſt, and think ſhe is not ; 
I think that thou art juſt, and think thou art not ; 
PII have ſome proof: My name „, that was as freſli 
As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd and black 
As mine own face. If there be cords, or knives, 
Poiſon, or fire, or ſuffocating ſtreams, 
Fil not endure it *, Would, I were ſatisfied ! 
Jago. I ſee, fir, you are eaten up with paſſion: 
I do repent me, that I put it to you. 
You would be ſatisfied ? 
Oth. Would ? nay, I will. 
Iago. And may: But, how how ſatisfied, my lord? 
Would you, the ſuperviſor, groſsly gape on? 
Behold her tupp'd 5 ? 
Oth. Death and damnation ! O. 
lago. It were a tedious difficulty, I think, 
To bring 'em to that proſpect : Damn them then, 
If ever mortal eyes do ſee them bolſter, 4 
ore 


3 By the world, &c.] This ſpeech is not in the firſt edition. 
POPE, 
4 — My name, &c.] Thus the folio, where alone this ſpeech 
is found. Mr. Pope and all the ſubſequent editors read—Her 
name: but this, like a thouſand other changes introduced by 
the ſame editor, was made without either authority or neceſ- 
fity. Shakfpeare undoubtedly-might have written Her name; 
but the word which the old copy furniſhes, affords alſo good 
ſenſe. Othello's name or reputation, according to the uſual 
unjuſt determination of the world, would be ſullied by the in- 
fidelity of his wife. Beſides, how could either tranſcriber or 
printer have ſubſtituted My for Her. MALOXE. 
* * If there be cords, or knrues, 
* Poiſon, or fire, or ſuffocating /freams, 
« P11 not endure it.] So, in Pericles : 
« If fires be hot, knives ſharp, or waters deep, 
* Untied I ſtill my virgin knot will keep.” MA Love. 
$ Beholl her tupp'd ?] A ram in Staffordſhire and ſome 
ether counties is called a up; So, in the firſt act: 
* A an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe,” SrERVExs. 
The old copies have — topp d. Mr. Theobald made the cor- 
rection, MX TOM. 
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More than their own ! What then? how then ? 
What ſhall I ſay ? Where's ſatisfaction? 
It is impoſſible, you ſhould fee this, 
Were they as prime as goats“, as hot as monkeys, 
As ſalt as wolves in pride, and fools as groſs 
As ignorance made drunk. But yet, I ſay, 
If imputation, and ſtrong circumſtances, 
Which lead directly to the door of truth. 
Will give you fatisfaction, you may have it. 
Oth. Give me a living reaſon that ſhe's diſloyal 7. 
lago. I do not like the office: 
But, ſfith I am enter'd in this cauſe fo far. 
Prick'd to it by fooliſh honeſty and love,. 
I will go on. I lay with Caſſio lately; 
And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 
I could not ſleep. 
There are a kind of men fo looſe of ſoul, 
That in their fleeps will mutter rheir affairs ; 
One of this kind is Caſſio: 
In ſleep | heard him ſay.—“ Sweet Deſdemona, 
Let us b. wary, let us hide our loves !” 
And then, fir, would he gripe, and wring my hand, 
Cry,-9 faveet creature! on kiſs me hard, 
As if he pluck'd up kiſſes by the roots, 
That grew upon my lips: then laid his leg 
Over my thigh, and ſigh'd, and kiſs'd ; and then 
Cry'd, * Curſed fate! that gave thee to the Moor ! 


O.. 


5 Were they as ptime as goats,) Prime is prompt, from the 
Celtic or Britiſh prim. HANMER. 

So, in the Yow-breaker, or the Faire Maid of Clifton, 1636 > 

More prime than goats or monkies in their pride.“ 
STREVENS, 

7 Grve me a living reaſon that Hes di//nyal.} Thus the 
quarto, 1622, The folio omits the word that, probably for 
the ſake of the metre ; but our poet often uſes ſuch words as 
reaſon, as a monoſ yllable. 

A living reaſon is a reaſon founded on fact and experience, 
not on ſurmiſe or conjecture : a reaſon that convinces the un- 
derſtanding as perfectly as if the fact were exhibited 0 the 
e. MALoxs, 

1 — and gj, and hiſs'd; and then 
CY. Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio reads: 


— 
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Oth. O monſtrous! monſtrous ! 

Iago. Nay, this was but his dream. 

Oth. But this denoted a foregone concluſion ? ; 
Tis a ſhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream. 

lago. And this may hel P to thicken other proofs, 
That do demonſtrate thinly. | 

Oth. PI tear her all to pieces. 

Iago. Nay, but be wiſe : yet we ſee nothing done 2; 
She may be honeſt yet. Tell me but this.— 
Have you not ſometimes feen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with ſtrawberries, in your wife's hand? 

Ot. I gave her ſuch a one; 'twas my firſt gift. 

Iago. 1 know not that: but ſuch a handkerchief, 
(I am ſure, it was your wite's;) did I to-day 
See Caſſio wipe his beard with. 

Orh. If it be that,— 

Iago. If it be that, or any that was her's 3, 

It ſpeaks againft her, with the other proofs. 

Oth. O, that the flave had forty thouſand lives; 

One is too poor, too weak for my revenge ! 


Now 


— then lay'd his leg o'er my thigh, 
And n, and kr/s, and then cry, curſed fate, &c, 
The omiſſion of the perſonal pronoun before /ay'd is much 
in our authour's manner. MALONE, 
9 — @ foregone concluſion ;] A conclu/ion in Shakſpeare's 
time meant an experiment or trial, MALONE, 
1 Othel. *Tis a /orewd doubt, &c.] The old quarto gives this 
line, with the two following, to lago; and rightly, 
WARBURT N, 
In the folio this line is given to Othello, MALONE. 
I think it more naturally ſpoken by Othello, who, by dwel- 
ling ſo long upon the — encouraged lago to enforce it. 
| Jon NS0N.. 
2 yet wwe ſee nothing done;] This is an oblique and ſe- 
cret mock at Othello's ſaying, Give me the ocular prov. 
_ WARBURTON, 
3 — that was her's,)] The only authentick copies, the quar- 
to, 1622, and the folio, read—or any, it was hers, For the 
emendation I am anſwerable. The miſtake probably aroſe 
from yt only being written in the manuſcript, The modern 
editors, following an amendment made by the editor of tlie 
fecond folio, read - ,a, her's, MALONE, 
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Now do I ſee 'tis true . Look here, Iago; 
All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven 5 : 
'Tis gone. 
Ariſe, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell“! 
Yield up, O love, thy crown, and hearted throne “, 
To tyrannous hate! ſwell, boſom, with thy fraught ', 
For 'tis of aſpicks' rongues ! 
Iago. 


+ Now do I ſee tis true. — ] The old quarto reads, 
Now dh I fee 'tis time, 
And this is Shakſpeare's, and has in it much more force, and 
ſolemnity, and preparation for what follows: as alluding to 
what he had ſaid before : 
No, Iago! 
P11 ſee before 1 doubt, when I doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 
Away at once with love or jealouſy. 
This time was now come, WARBURTON, 
5 All my fond love thus do | blow to heaven: ] So, in Mar- 
lowe's Lu/?”s Dominion, 1657 : 
Are theſe your fears? thus blow them into air.“ 
MALONE, 
6 — from thy hollow cell !] Thus the quarto, 1622, The 
folio reads—from the hollow hell. Hollow, Dr. Warburton 
conſiders as a poor unmeaning epithet,” MALo NR. 
I do not perceive that the epithet ho/low 1s at all unmean- 
ing, 95 applied to hell, as it gives the idea of what Mil- 
ton ca | 


the void profound 
* Of uneflential night.” STEEVENS, 
And in Paraaiſe Loft, B. I. ver. 314, the ſame epithet and 
ſubject occur: 
He call'd ſo loud, that all the ko//oxv deep 
Of hell reſounded.“ H. T. W. | 
Milton was a great reader and copier of Shakſpeare, and 
he undoubtedly read his plays in the folio, without thinking 
of examining the more antient quartos, In the firſt book of 
Paradiſe 10% we find 
Si —— the univerſal hoſt up ſent 
A ſhout that tore kel/'s concave.” MACONE. 
7 —— hearted throxe,) Hearted throne, is the heart on 
which thou waſt enthroned. Jon NSON. 
So, in Twelfth night : 
** It gives a very echo to the /eat, 
** Where love is /hron'd.” 
y — ſwell, boſom, &.] i. e. ſwell, becauſe the fraught is. 
of poiſon, WARBURTON, 
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Iago. Pray, be content. 

Oth. O. blood, Iago, blood 

Jago. * I ſay; your mind, perhaps, max 

change. | 

Oth. Never, lago s. Like to the Pontick fea *, 
Whoſe icy current and compulſive courfe 
Nebler feels retiring ebb a, but keeps due on 
To the Propontick, and the Helleſpont; 
Even ſo my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb ro humble — 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 

Swallow 


9 Newer, Tago.] From the word Like to marble heaven, in- 
cluſively, is not found in the quarto, 1622. MALONE 

1 — I ke to the Pontick ſea, &e.] This fimile is omitted in 
the firſt edition: L think it ſhould be ſo, as an unnatural ex- 
curſion in this place, PoPE, 

Every reader will, I durſt ſay, abide by Mr. Pope's cen- 
ſure on this paſſage, When Shakfſpeare grew acquainted with 
ſuch particulars of knowledge, he made a diſplay of them as 
ſoon as opportunity offered. He found this in the ſecond book 
and gyth Chapter of Pliny's Nat. Hit. as tranſlated by Phile- 
mon Holland, 1601 : And the ſea Pontus evermore floweth 
and runneth out into Propontis, but the ſea never retireth 
backe again within Pontus.“ a 

Mr. Edwards, in his MSS. notes, concei ves this ſimile to 
allude to Sir Philip Sidney's device, whoſe impreſs, Camden, 
in his Remains, ſays, was the Caſpian ſea, with this motto, 
SINE REFLUXU. STEEvVveEns. f 

2 Neer feels retiring ebò,] The folio, where alone _—_ 
ſage is found, reads— Ne'er keeps retiring ebb, &c. Many 
ſimilar miſtakes have happened in that copy, by the compo- 
ſitor's repeating a word twice in the ſame line. So, in Hani 


det: 

My zews ſhall be the zews {r. fruit] to that great feaſt,” 
Again, rhidem : 

The ſpirit, upon whoſe /p1ri# depend and reſi,” &e. 
inſtead of—upon whoſe weal, The correction was made by 
Mr. Pope. ALONE, b 

3 — & capable and wide revenge] Capable perhaps ſigni- 
fies ample, capacious. 80, in 2s you like it: 
** The cicatrice and capable impreſſure.” ; 
Again. in Pierce Pennileſs his Supplication to the Devil, by 
Naſhe, 1392: ** Then belike, quoth I, you make this word, 
Dæmon, a Capable name, of Gods, of men, and of . 
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Swallow them up. Now by yond' matble heaven #, 


In the due reverence of a ſacred vow [kneels. 
I here engage my words. 
lago. Do not riſe yet.— [kneels, 


Witneſs, you ever-burning lights above ! 

You elements that clip us round about ! 

Witneſs, that here Iago doth give up 

The execution 5 of his wit, hands, heart, 

To wrong'd Othello's fervice ! let him command, 
And to obey ſhall be in me remorſe, 


What bloody work ſoever 5. 
Ot. 


It may however mean judicious, In Hamlet the word 18 
often uſed in the ſenſe of intelligent. What Othello ſays in 
another place ſeems to favour this latter interpretation: 

„Good; good the juftice of it pleaſes me.” 
| MALONE, 

+ — by yond marble heaven,) In Soliman and Perſeda, 1599, 
I find the ſame expreffion : 

* Now by the marble face of the welkin.“ 


So, in Marſton's Antonio and Mellida, 1602 : 
And pleas'd the marble heavens,” MALONE, 
5 The execution—) The firſt quarto reads excellency. 
1 e STEEveE — 
Ey execution Sha re meant loyment or exerciſe, » 
in Love's Labour's 10% 3 4 
Full of eompariſons and wounding flouts, 
Which you on all eſtates will execute.” 
The quarto, 1622, reads—hand, MALONE. 
6 — let him command, 
And to obey /hall be in me remorſe, 
What blooly work ſoe wer.] Let him command whatever 
blody bu/ineſs, and in me it ſhall be an act, not of cruelty, 
but of tenderneſs, to obey im; not of malice to others, but of 
— for yy If ths ſenſe be thought too violent, I ſee 
ing better than to follow Pope's reading, as it is i ov 
ed by Theobald. JounsoN. 2 8 1 
e quarto, 1622, has not the words —in me. They firſt 
appeared in the folio, Theobald reads, Nor to obey, &c. 
Dr, Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage is ſo juſt, that 
— further comment on it appears to me unneceſſary, We 
ave ſo often had occafion to point out the ancient uſage of 
the word remor/e, i. e. pity, that I ſhall only here refer to ſome 
of the paſſages in which it may be found. See p. 325, n. 8, 


of the play before us, - About the year 1680 the word began 
8 to 


STEEVE XS. 


Wr. 
Oth. I greet thy love, 
Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance bounteous, 


And 


to be diſuſed in this ſenſe; for in Anthony Woed's Diary, 
we find the following paſſage, ad ann. 1652: One of thele, 
a moſt handſome virgin, arrai'd in cofily and gorgeous appa- 
rel, kneel'd down to Thomas Wood, with tears and prayers 
to ſave her life: And, being ſtrucken with a deep remorſe, 
took her under his arme, went with her out of the church,” 
&c, In his reviſed work, which be appears to have finiſhed 
about the year 1680, inſtead of the words ** a deep remorſe,” 
we find © a profound pitie.“ In the prologue to Town Shifts, 
- - printed in 1671, remor/e is employed in its ancient 
enſe :. | 

Why ſhould you be ſuch ſtrangers to remorſe, 

To judge before you try?“ MALO NE. 

Again, in King Edward III. 1599, that prince ſpeaking to 
the citizens of Calais: 

But for yourſelves, look you for no remorſe. 

I could add many more inſtances, but ſhall content myſelf 
to obſerve that the ſentiment of Iago bears no ſmall reſem- 
blance to that of Arwiragus in Cymbelyne : 

* I'd let a pariſh of ſuch Clotens blood, 
And praiſe myſelf for charity.“ STEEVE Ns, 

Before I ſaw Dr. Johnſon's edition of Shakſpeare, my opi- 
nion of this paſſage was formed, and written,, and thus I un- 
derſtood it: Let him command any bloody buſineſs, and to 
obey ſhall be in me an act of pity and compaſſion for wrong'd 
Othello.” Remorſe frequently ſignifies pity, mercy, compaſ- 
ſion, or a tenderneſs of heart, unattended with the ſtings of a 

uilty conſcience, So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act 
V. fe. iii. the crimeleſs Eglamour is called remorſefull. So, 
in King Richard III. A& III. ſc. vii. 
N ** As well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 
„And gentle, kind, efteminate remor/e.” 

So, in Holinſned's Congue/? of Ireland, p. 13. — to have 
remorſe and compaſſion upon others diſtreſſes;“ and in the de- 
dication, ** to have regard and remor/e to your ſaid land.” 

| ToLLET. 

If I am not deceived, this paſſage has been entirely miſ- 
taken, I read: 
| — ——— Let kim command, 

„e to obey ſhall be in me remorle, 
What bloody buſineſs ever —“ ; a 

And for if is ſufficiently common ; and Othello's impati- 
ence breaks off the ſentence; I think, with additional beauty. 

FARMER, 

What Ebgdy work foever.) So the quartos, The folio: 

What bloody & , ever, STEEVE NS. 


* 
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And will upon the inſtant put thee to't: 
Within theſe three days let me hear thee ſay, 
That Caſſio's not alive. 
lago. My friend is dead; *tis done, at your requeſt * : 
But let her live. 
Oth. Damn her, lewd minx! O, damn her 7 ! 
Come, go with me apart ; I will withdraw, 
To furniſh me with ſome ſwift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant. 
lago. I am your own for ever. [Exeum. 


SCENE IV. 
The ſame. 


Enter DRESsDbRMO NA, EMIL, and Clown. 


Deſ. Do you know, ſirrah, where lieutenant Caſſio lies? 

Clown, I dare not ſay, he lies any where. 

Deſ. Why, man? 8 

Chwn. He is a ſoldier; and for me to ſay a ſoldier 
lies, is ſtabbing. 

Deſ. Go to; Where lodges he? 

Cleun. To tell you * where he lodges, is to tell you 
where I lie. 

Deſ. Can any thing be made of this? 

Clan. I know not where he lodges ; and for me te 
deviſe a lodging, and ſay—he lies here, or he lies there, 
were to lie in my own throat. | 

Def. vn you enquire him out? and be edify'd by 
report | 


Clown, 


* at your reque/?:] Thus the folio, The quarto, 1622, 
reads—as you requeſt. MALONE, . 

O, damn her ] Thus the quarto, 1622, Folio: O damn 
her, damn her. MALONE. 
o fell you, &c.] This and the following ſpeech are want- 
ng in the firſt quarto, STEEVE NS, 


Wb SOT HET I. O, 


. Clown. I will catechize the world for him; that 5s, 
make queſtions, and by them anſwer 9. 

Deſ. Seek him, bid him come hither : tell him 1 
way e my lord in his behalf, and hope, all will 
be well. 

Clown, To do this, is within the compaſs of man's 
wit; and therefore I will attempt the doing of it. 

5 Exit. 

Deſ. Where ſhould I loſe that handkerchief, Penile? 
| Emil. I know not, madam. 

De/. Believe me, I had rather have loft my purſe 
Full of cruzadoes *. And, but my noblg Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no fach baſeneſs 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill thinking. 

Emil. Is he not jealous ? 

De/. Who, he? I think, the ſun, where he was born, 
Drew all fuch humours from him. 

Emil. Look, where he comes. 

Deſ. I will not leave him now, till Caſſio be call'd to 
him 5.-How is it with you, my lord ? 


Enter 


9 — and iy them anſwer.) i. e. and by them, auen anſwer'd, 
form my on anſwer to you, The quaintneſs of the expreſ- 
nion is in character. Dr. Wan for by, which is found 
both in the quarto, 1622, and the folio, reads — bid, i. e. 
bid the world, thoſe whom he queſtions.“ : 

The modern editors, following a quarto of no authority, 
printed in 1630, read—and make them anſwer. 
Ma LONE. 

1 To. do this is within the compaſs of man's wit; 44 
therefore, &c.) So, in K. Lear: 

i cannot draw a cart, nor eat wild oats; 
„Fit be man's work, TI do it.“ MALONE. 

2 — crizadtoes :—] A Portugueze coin, in value three 
ſhillings ſterling, GRE V. | 

So called from the croſs ſta upon it. JOHNSON. 

z till 2 be calPd to him. —] Thus the foho. The quarto, 
1622, reads Let Caſſio be call'd to him. M ALONE. 
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Enter OTueLLo, 


Oth, Well, my good lady: — [Aide] O, hardneſs to 
diſſemble !— | 
How do you, Deſdemona ? 
Deſ. Well, my good lord. 


0th. Give me your hand: This hand is moiſt, my lady. 
Deſ. It yet has felt no age, nor known no ſorrow. 
Oth. This argues fruitfulneſs, and liberal heart,. 
Hot, hot, and moiſt * : This hand of yours requires 
A ſequeſter from liberty, faſting and prayer, 
Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout 5 ; 
For here's a young and ſweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels. *Tis a good hand, 
A frank one. | | 
Deſ. You may, indeed, ſay ſo; 
For 'twas that hand that gave away my heart. | 
Oth. A liberal hand. The hearts, of old, gave hands; 
But our new heraldry is—hands, not hearts 6. 


Def. 


Hot, hot, and mail:] Ben Jonſon ſeems to have attempt- 
ed a ridicule on this patlage, in Every Man out of his Hu- 
mour, Act V. ſc. ii. where Segliarno ſays to Saviolina : 
Ho does my ſweet lady? hot and moift beautiful and 
1 STEEVE NS, 

n Jonſon was ready enough on all oceaſions to depretiate 
and ridicule our authour, but in the preſent inſtance, I be- 
lieve, he muſt be acquitted; for Every Man out of his Humous 
was printed in 1600, and written probably in the preceding 
year; at which time, we are almoſt certain that Othello had 
not been exhibited, MALONE. 

5 — exerciſe devont;] Exerciſe was the religious term. 
Henry the ſeventh (ſays Bacon) had the fortune of a true 
chriſtian as well as of a great king, in living exerciſed, and 
dying repentant.“ | 

So, Lord Haſtings in X. Richard III. ſays to a prieft : 

** Lam.in debt for your laſt exerciſe. MALONE., 
6 — The hearts, of old, gave hands ; 
But our new heraldry is—hands, not hearts.) It is evident 
that the firſt line ſhould be read thus, 
The hands of old gave hearts: 
Otherwiſe it would be no reply to the preceding words, 
For *twas that hand that gave away my heart: 
Not ſo, ſays her huſband ; The ' of old indeed gave 2 
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Def. I cannot ſpeak of this. Come now your promiſe. 
Oth. What promiſe, chuck ? 
Def. 


but the cuſt om now is to give hands without hearts, The ex- 
preſſion of new heraldry was a ſatirical alluſion to the times. 
Soon after James the Firſt came to the crown, he created the 
ew dignity of baronets for money, Amongſt their other pre- 
rogatiyes of honour, they had an addition to their paternal 
arms, Of a hand gules in an eſcutcheon argent. And we are 
not to doubt but that this was the new heraldry alluded to by 
our author: by which he inſinuates, that ſome then created 
had hands indeed, but not hearts ; that is, money to pay for 
the creation, but no virtue to purchaſe the. honour. But the 
fineſt part of the poet's addreſs in this alluſion, is the compli- 
ment he pays to his old miltreſs Elizabeth. For James's pretence 
for raiſing money by this creation, was the reduction of Ulſter, 
and other parts of Ireland; the memory of which he would 
perpetuate by that addition to their arms, it being the arms 
of Ulſter, Now the method uſed by Elizabeth in the reduc- 
tion of that kingdom was ſo different from this, the dignities 
ſhe conferred being on thoſe who uſe their feel, and not their | 
gold in this ſervice, that nothing could add more to her glory 
than N being compared to her ſucceſſor in this point of view: 
nor waz it uncommon for the dramatick poets of that time to 
ſatirize the ignominy of James's reign. So Fletcher in The 
Fair Maid of the Inn. One ſays, I will ſend-thee'to Ambayra in 
the Ea Indies for pepper. | he other replies, To Amboyna ? 
fo I might be pepper'd. Again in the ſame play, a failor ſays, 
Deſpiſe not this pitch'd canvaſs.; the time was, we have known 
them lin d with Spaniſh ducatss WARBURTON. 

The hiſtorical obſervation is very judicious and acute, but 
of the emendation there is no — She ſays, that her hand 
gave au ay hr heart. He goes on with his ſuſpicion, and the 
hand which he had before called frank he now terms /iberal; 
then proceeds to remark that the hand was formerly given 9 
the heart; but now it neither gives it, nor is given by it. 

Jon xS0 N. 

eur new heraldry Sc.] A believe this to be only a hgur2- 
tive expreſſion, hone the leaſt reference to king James's 
creation of baronets. The abſurdity of making Othello 
ſo familiar with Britiſh heraldry, the utter want of con ſiſlen- 
cy as well as policy in any ſneer of Shakſpeare at the 
badge of honours inſtituted by a prince whom on all other oc- 
caſions he was ſolicitous to flatter, and at whoſe court this 
very piece was atted in 1613, very ſtrongly mcline me to quet- 


tion the propriety of Dc, Warburton's hiſtorical explavation. 
STEEVEXS, 


Te 
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De/. I have ſent to bid Caſſio come ſpeak with you. 
Vol. XV. Q Otk. 


To almoſt every ſentence of Dr. Warburton's note, an ob- 
jection may be taken; but I have preſerved it as a ſpecimen 
of this commentator's manner. 

It is not true that king James created the order of baro- 
nets /60n after he came to the throne. It was created in the 
year 1611,—The conceit that by the word hearts the poet 
meant to allude to the gallantry of the reign of Elizabeth, 
in which men diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their feel, and 
that by hands thoſe courtiers were pointrd at, who ſerved 
her inglorious ſucceſſor only by their gold, is too fanciful to 
deſerve an anſwer. | 

Thus Dr, Warburton's note ſtood as it appeared originally 
in Theobald's edition; but in his own, by way of confirma- 
tion of his notion, we are told, that it was not uncommon 
for the ſatirical poets of that time to ſatiriſe the ignominy 
of James's reign ;”” and for this aſſertion we are referred 10 
Fletcher's Fair Maid of the Inn. But, unluckily, it appears 
from the office-book of Sir Henry Herbert, a Mſ. of which 
an account is given in Vol. I. Part II. that Fletcher's plays 
were generally performed at court ſoon after they were firit 
exhibited at the theatre, and we may be aſſured that he 
would not venture to offend his courtly auditors, The Fair 
Maid of the Inn, indeed, never was performed before King 
James, being the laſt play but one that Fletcher wrote, and 
not produced till the 22d of Jan. 1625-6, after the death 
both of its author and king James; but when it was writ- 
ten, he muſt, from the circumſtance already mentioned, 
have had the court before his eyes. ; 

In various parts of our poet's works he has alluded to the 
cuſtom of plithing troth by the union of hands, So, in 
Hamlet : = 

« Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands | 

Unite co-mutual in moſt ſacred bands.“ _ 

Again, in The Tempeſt, which was probably written at no 
great diſtance of time from the play before us : 

Mir. My huſband then? ' 

Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 

As bondage cer of freedom. Here's my and. 

* Mir, And mine, with my heart in't.“ 

The hearts of old, ſays Othello, dictated the union of 
bands, which formerly were joined with the hearts of the 
parties in tem; but in our modern marriages, hands alone 
are united, without hearts, Such evidently is the plain 
meaning of the words, I do not, however, undertake. to 
maintain that the poet, when he uſed the: word Aral, 


* Ha) 
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0th. I have a ſalt and ſullen rheum ? offends me; 
Lend me thy handkerchief. 

De/. Here, my lord, 

Oh. That which I gave you. 


De/.. I have it not about me. 

0th. Not? 

De/. No, indeed, my lord, 

Oth, That is a fault: That handkerchief 


Did an Egyptian to my mother give; - 4 


had not the new order of baronete in his thoughts, without 
1 any ſatirical alluſon. Ma Lodx. 

I thivk, with Dr. Warburton, that the new order of ba- 
ronets is here again alluded to, See Merry Wives of Wind- 
/or, and Spelman's Epigram there cited: 

* orentis nomen honoris 
Indicat in clypei fronte cruenta manus, 
* Non*quod ſævi aliquid, aut ſtricto fortiter enſe 
“ Holtibus occifis geſſerit iſta cohors.” 
BLACKSTONE, 

The reader will not find the epigram alluded to by Sir 
William Blackſtone, in the page to which he has referred; 
for I have omitted that part of his note, (an omiſſion of 
which I have there given notice,) becauſe it appeared to me 
extremely improbable. that any paſſage in that play ſhould 
allude to an event that did not take place till 1611, The 
omitted words 1 add here, (diſtinguiſhing them by Italick 
characters,) as they may appear to add weight to his opi- 
nion and that of Dr, Warburton, | 

J. ſuſpe# this is an oblique ręflection on the prodig ality of 
James the firſt in be/towing theſe honours, and erecting à new 
order of knighthood called baronets ; which few of the ancient 
gentry wou condeſcend to accept. See Sir Henry Spelman * 
epig rum on them, GLoss. p. 56, which ends thus: 

Ga, dum cauponare recuſant 
« Ex ver geniti nobilitate viri, 
« Interea ? caulis hic prorepit, ille tabernit, 

Et modo fit dominus, gui modo ſer uus erat. 

See another ſtroke at them in Otlellb. MALORNE. 
» — ſalt and ſullen rheum—] Thus the quarto, 1622. The 
folio, for ſullen, has ſorry. MALOKXE. i 
Sullen, that is, a 1hewm ohftinately troubleſome. 1 think 
this better, JounsoN. 
#® — That handkerchief . 8 

Did an Fgyptian to my mother give :) In the account of this 

tremendous handkerchief, are jome particulars, which — 
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She was a Charmer, and could almoſt read : 
The thoughts of people: ſhe told her, while ſhe kept it 
'Twould make her amiable, and ſubdue my father 
Entirely to her love ; but if ſhe loſt it, 
Or my a gift of it, my father's eye : 
Should hold her loathly, and his ſpirits ſhould hunt 
After new fancies : She, dying, gave it me; 
And bid me, when my fate would have me wive, 
To give it her. I did fo: and take heed of'r, 
Make it a darling like your precious eye; 
To loſe't or give't away, were ſuch perdition, 
As nothing elſe could match. 

Deſ. Is it poſſible? 

Oth. Tis true: there's magick in the web of it: 

2 A ſibyl. 


me to think that here is an alluſion to a fac, heightened by 
poetical imagery, It is the practice in the eaftern regions for 
perſons of both ſexes to carry handkerchiefs very curiouſly 
wrought. In the MY, papers of Sir J. Chardin, that great 
oriental traveller, is a paſlage which fully deſcribes the cuſ- 
tom, © The mode of wrought handkerchiefs (ſays this 
learned inquirer) is general in Arabia, in Syria, in Paleſtine, 
and in all the Turkiſh empire. They are wrought with a 
needle, and it is the amuſement of the fair ſex there, as 
among us the making tapeſtry and lace. The young women 
make them for their fathers, their brothers, and by way of 
preparation before hand for their ſpouſes ; beſtowing them as 
favours on their lovers, They have them almoſt conflantly 
In their hands, in thoſe warm countries, to wipe off ſweat.” 
But whether this circumſtance ever came to Shakſpeare's 
knowledge and gave riſe to the incident, I am not able to 
determine. 


WHALLEY, 


Shakſpeare found in Cinthio's novel the incident of Deſ- 
demona's loſing a handkerchief finely wrought in Moriſco 
work, which had been preſented to her by her huſband, or 
rather of its being ſtolen from het by the villain who after- 
wards by his machinations robbed her of her life. The 
eaſtern cuſtom of brides preſenting ſuch gifts to their huſ- 
bands, certainly. did nat grve riſe to the incident on which 
this tragedy turns, though Shakſpeare ſhoul.l ſeem to have 
been apprized of it, However, 7 haye retained the preced- 
ing note as illuſtrative of the paſſage before us. 

5 | MA4rover., 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
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A ſibyl ?, that had number'd in the world 

The ſun to make i two hundred com paſſes, 
In her prophetick fury ſew'd the work: : 
The worms were hallow'd, that did breed the filk ; x 
And it was dy'd-in mummy * which the ſkilful 
Conſerv'd of maidens' hearts 3, 

De/. Indeed! is it true? 

Oth. Moſt veritable ; therefore look to it well. 

Deſ. Then would to heaven, that I had never ſeen it. 

0th, Ha !|'wherefore? 

| Def. 


9 A fhbyl, &c.) This circumſtance perhaps is imitated by 

Bea Jonſon in The Sad Shepherd : | 
A Gyplan lady, and a right beldame, 

* Wrought it by moon-ſhine for me, and ſtar- light,“ 

0. 22 STEE VES. 

Je ſun to make two hundred compaſſes,) Thus the quarto, 

1622. The folio reads —to cour/e two hundred com paſſes. 1 

have preferred the original reading, becauſe we have in 

Hamlet, 

When yon ſame ſtar, that's eaſtward from the pole, 


„Had made his courſe, to illume that part of heaven.“ 
| MATE. 


— number dl 
| The ſun to courſe, &c.] i. e. number'd the ſun's courſes: 
badly expreſſed. WARBURTON, 

The expreſſion is not very infrequent : we ſay, I counted 
the clock to Rrike four ; ſo ſhe number'd the ſun to cour/e, to 
run two hundred Compaſſes, two hundred circuits. 

| JoH N80N, 

2 And it was dy'd in mummy,) The balſamick liquor run» 
ning from mummies was formerly celebrated for its anti- epil 
eptick virtues. We are now wiſe enough to know, that the 
qualities aſcribed to it are all imaginary; and yet I have 
been informed that this fanciful medicine ſtill holds a place 
in the ſhops where drugs are ſold, So, in The Bird in 4 
Cage, by Shirley, 1633: 

© make mummy of my fleſh, and ſell me to the apo- 
thecaries,” 

Again, in The Hong Lawyer, 1616: of 
„That I might tear their fleſh in mamocks, raiſe 
My loſſes, from their carcaſes turn'd mummy.” 


STEEVENS 
3 — which the rilful | : 
Conſerv/d of maidens' hearts.) Thus the folio, The 


guarto reads: 
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De/. Why do you ſpeak ſo ſtartingly and raſh * ? 
Oh Is' loft? be 4,86 ? ſpeak, Is F out of the way ? 
Def. Heaven bleſs us! 
Oth. Say you?; | 
Def. It is not loſt ; But what an if it were? 
Oth. Ha! 
Def. I ſay, it is not loft. 
0:k. Fetch it, let me ſee it. 
Deſ. Why, ſo I can, fir, but I will not now z 
This is a trick, to put me from my ſuit; 
I pray, let Caſſio be receiv'd again. 
oth Fetch me that handkerchief: my mind miſgives. 
De/. Come, come; 
You'll never meet a more ſufficient man. 
Oth. The handkerchief, 
Deſ. I pray, talk me of Caſſio 5. 
Oth. The handkerchief, 
Deſ. A man that, all his time, | 
Hath founded his fortune on your love: 
Shar'd dangers with you; 
Oth. The handkerchief, 
Def. In ſooth you are to blame. 7 
Oth. Away! | [Exit OTHELLO, 
Emil. Is not this man jealous ? | 
Deſ. I ne'er ſaw this before. 
Sure, there's ſome wonder in this handkerchief: 
am moſt unhappy, in the loſs of it. 
Emil. Tis not a year or two ſhews us a man? 


Q 3 They 


— with the /kilful 
_ Conſerves, &c. STEEVENS. 
* — raſh ?] Is wvehement, violent. JOHNSON. 
5 TI pray, talk me of Caſfio.) This and the following ſhort 
peech are omitted in all ancient editions but the firſt quarto. 
TE « | STEEVE Xs. 
Tis not a year or two /hews us a man:] From this line it 
may be conjectured, that the author intended the action of 
this play to be conſidered as longer than is marked by any 
note of time, Since their arrival at Cyprus, to which they 
were hurried on their wedding-night, the fable ſeems to have 
been in one continual progreſs, nor can I ſee any vacuity 
into which a year or {wo, or even a month or two, could be 
put, On the night of Othello's arrival, a feaſt was pro- 


claimed; 


* 


- T4 * — — 
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They are all but ſtomachs, and we all but food; 
They eat us hungerly, and when they are full, 
They belch us. k you ! Caſſio, and my hufbang. 
Enter Ia do and Cass10. 
lage. There is no other way; tis ſhe muſt do't; 


And, lo! the happineſs! go, and importune her. 


Deſ. How now, good o what's the news with you? 
Caſ. Madam, my former fuit: I do beſeech you, 
Thar, by your virtuous means, I may again 
Exiſt, and be a member of his love, 


Whom J, with all the duty of my heart ?, 


Intirely 


claimed; at that feaſt Caſſio was degraded, and immediately 
applies to Deſdemona to get him teftored. Iago indeed ad- 
viſes Othello to hold him off a while, but there is no reaſon 
to think, that he has been held off long. A little longer in- 
terval would increaſe the probability of the ſtory, though it 
might violate tlie rules of the drama. See Act V. ſc. ii. 
| Jounsow, 
This line has no reference to the duration of the action of 
this play, or to the length of time that Deſdemona had been 
married, What Emilia ſays; is a ſort of proverbial remark, 
of general application, where a definite time is put for an in- 
definite, Beſides; there is no necetfity- for fixing the coin- 
mencement ef Emilia's year or two, to the time of the mar- 
riage or the opening of the piece. She would with more pro- 
priety refer to the beginning of the acquaintance and inti- 
macy between the married couple, which might extend be- 
yond that period, STEEVENS. | 
7 — the duty of my heart.) The elder quarto reads, 
the duty of nry heart. 
The author uſed the more proper word, and. then changed at 
I ſuppoſe, for faſhionable diction; I“ the office of my heart, 
the reading of the folio;] but, as faſhion is a very weak pro- 
tectreſs, the old word is now ready to reſume its place. 
Jouns0N. 
A careful compariſon of the quartos and folio inclines me 
to believe that many of the yariations which are found in the 


later copy, did not come from the pen of Shakſpeare. That 


duty was the word intended here, is highly probable from 
other paſſages in his works, So, in his 26th Sonnet : 
Lord of my love, to whom in vaſſalage 
* Thy merit has my duty ſtrongly knit.“ | 
Again, in his Dedication of Lucrece, to Lord Southamp- 
ton: Were my worth greater, my duty would ſhew greate!; 
mean time, as it is, ir is bound to your lordſhip. _ 
| MA L0NE: 


PRI 
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Intirely honour ; I would not be delay'd: 
If my offence be of ſuch mortal kind, 
That neither ſervice paſt, nor preſent forrows, 
Nor N merit. in fururity, 
Can ranſom me into his love again, 
But to know ſo much be my benefit * ; 
So ſhall I clothe me in a ford content. 
And ſhut myſelf up in ſome other courſe, 
To fortune's alms ?. 
Def. Alas ! thrice-gentle Caſſio; 
My advocation is not now in tune; 
My lord is not my lord ; nor ſhould I know him, 4 
ere 


* But to know fo, nut be my benefit ;} 
'« Si nequeo placidas atfari Cæſaris aures, 
« Saltem aliquis veniat, qui mihi, dicat, abi.” 

22 1 4 ala JounsOx, 

9 ut my/e 0 fone of * courſe, 

To fortunt's 44 The quarto, 162, reads — And /Zoot 
myſeif, &c. 1 think, with Mr. Steevens, that it was a cor- 
ruption, and that the reading of the folio is the true one, 

Hanmer readt: | 
Ani foot myſelf upon ſome other courſe, 
To fortune's alms. | 
To fortune's. alms means, waiting patiently for whatever 
bounty fortune or chance may beſtow upon me. 
We have the ſame uncommon phraſe in King Lear : 
— — — Let your fludy _ 
„ge to content your lord, who hath receiv'd you 
« At fortune's alms,” MALONE. 
The quarto, 1630, (like the folio) reads, 
And ſhut myſelf up —— 
I cannot help thinking this reading to be the true one. The 
idea ſeems taken from the confinement of a monaſtick life. 
The words, forc'd content, help to confirm the ſuppoſition. 
The meaning will therefore be, I will put on a conftrained 
appearance of being contented, and ſhut myſelf up in a dif- 
ferent courſe of life, no longer to depend on my own efforts, 
but to wait for relief, from the accidental hand of charity.” 
Shakſpeare uſes the ſame expreſſion in Macbeth.” 
- and ut up 
_ © In meaſureleſs content.“ 
Again, in Als well that ends well : 
* Whoſe baſeſt ſtars do ut us up in wiſhes: 
STEEVE NS, 


— — — —— — — —ũ q 


i 
? 
K 


| healthful members to a /enſe of pain, JOHNSON, 
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Were he in favour *, as in humour, alter'd. 
So help me every ſpirit ſanctified, 
As I have ſpoken for you all my beft : 
And flood within the blank of his diſpleaſure 2 
For my free ſpeech ! You muſt a while be patient: 
What I can do, Iwill; and more I will, 
Than for myſelf I dare: let that ſuffice you. 
Iago. Is my lord angry? 
Emil. He went hence but now, 
And, certainly, in ſtrange unquietneſs. 

Iago. Can he be angry? I have ſeen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air 3 ; * 
And, like the devil, from his very arm 
PufPd his own brother; — And can he be angry? 
Something of moment, then : I will go meet him ; 
There's matter in't indeed, if he be angry. 

Def. I pr ythee, do ſo.—Something, ſure, of ſtate,.— 

[Exit Iaco. 


Either from Venice; or ſome unhatch'd practices, 
Made demonſtrable here in Cyprus to him, — 


Hath puddled his clear ſpirit : and, in ſuch caſes, 

Men's natures wrangle with inferior things, 

Though great ones are their object. Tis ev'n ſo; 

For let our finger ach, and it indues | 

Our other healthful members ev'n to that ſenſe 

Of pains : Nay, we muſt think, men are not gods; 

Nor of them look for ſuch obſervances | 

As fit the bridal.-Beſhrew me much, Emilia, : 
Was 


1 — in favour,) In look, in countenance, JOHNSON. 
2 — within the blank of his diſpleaſure,] Within the /hot of 
his anger. JOHNSON, 36 
3 — T have ſeen the cannon, : TA 
When it hath blown, &c.] In Tago's ſpeech ſomething is 
ſuppreſſed. He means to ſay, I have ſeen his ranks blown 
into the air, and his own brother puff'd from his ſide, and 
mean while have ſeen him quite cool and unruffled, And can 
henow be angry? MALONE, 
4 — ſome unhatch'd practice,] Some treaſon that has no: 
taken ettect, JOHNSON. 
Ss — for let our finger ache, and it indues 
Our other healthful members, ev n to that ſenſe _ 
Of pain :] I believe it ſhould be rather, Subdues 0 
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I was (unhandſome warrior as I am ©) 
Arraigning his unkindneſs with my foul ; 
But now I find, I had ſuborn'd the witneſs, 
And he's indicted falſely. Sj 
Emil. Pray heaven, it be ſtate matters as you think ; 
And no conception, nor. no jealous toy, 
Concerning you. 
Def. Alas, the day ! I never gave him cauſe: 
Emil. But jealous ſouls will not be anſwer'd fo ; 
They are nor ever jealous for the caule, 
But jealous for they are jealous : tis a monſter, 
Begot upon itſelf, born on itſelf. 
Deſ. Heaven keep that monſter from Othello's mind! 
Emil. Lady, amen. & 
Deſ. I will go ſeek him.—-Caſlio,, walk hereabout : 
[f do find him fit, I'll move your ſuit, 
And ſeek to effect it to my uttermoſt. 
Caf. I humbly thank your ladyſhip. 
[Exeunt DESDEMONA, and EMILIA. 


Enter Braxcs. 


Bian. Save you, friend Caſſio! 

Caſ. What make you from home? 

How is it with you, my moſt fair Bianca? 
Pfaith, ſweet love, 1 was coming to your houſe. 

Bien. And I was going to your lodging, Caſſio. 
What! keep a week away ? ſeyen days and nights ? 
Eight ſcore eight hours? and lovers abſent hours, 
More tedious than the dial eight ſcore times? 

O weary reckoning ! | - 

Caſ. Pardon me, Bianca; | 
T have this while with leaden thoughts been preſs'd; 
But I ſhall, in a more continuate tim , 

| WS ont rr ine 


Jo indue appears to have fignified! in Shak ſpeare's time, to 

'infture or imbrue, and is ſo uſed. here.. 
The words—'Tis even ſo, relate to what Deſdemona has 

conjectured. . This is certainly the caſe; ſome ſtate affair 

has diſturbed him.” MAL x. 

Kan — (uniandſome warrior ar I am)] Unhand/ſome warrior, 

unfair aſſailant. JOU NSON, 

; — in à more continuate time,] Thus the folio; The 

,uarto, 1522, kas—a more convenient time. MALO NE. 
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Strike off this ſcore of abſence, Sweet Bianca, 
. [giving her Deſdemona's handkerchief, 
Take me this work out #. | | 
Bian. O, Caſſio, whence came this? 
This is ſome token from a newer friend. 
To the ſelt abſence now I feel a cauſe : 
Is it come to this? Well, well. 
Caſ. Go to, woman! 
Throw your vile gueſſes in the devil's teeth, 
From whence you have them. You are jealous now, 
That this is from ſome miſtreſs, fome remembrance : 
No, in good troth, Bianca. 
Pian. Why, whoſe is it ? 
Caf. I know not, ſweet : I found it in my chamber 
| } like the Work well; ere it be demanded, © 
(As like enough, it will,) I'd have it copy'd: 
Take it, and do't; and leave me for this time. 
Rian. Leave you! wherefore ? 
| Caf. 1 do attend here on the general; 
| And think it no addition, nor my with, - 
To have him fee me woman'd, & 
ian 


| A more continuate time js time 4% interrupted, time 
| which { can call more my own. It gives a more diſtin& 
image than convenient. JOH XSON, 
The word occurs again in Timon, fe. i. 
— breath'd, as it were, | 
« To an uwuntireable and contimuate goodneſs,” _ 
| | STEBVENs. 
* Take me this work out.] The meaning is not, . Pick out 
the work, and leave the ground plain,” but, Copy this 
work in another handkerchief.. Jouns0N, 
So; in a comedy, by Middleton, called Women beware wo- 
men:? 
KBV ſhe intends 
To take out other works in a new ſampler.” “ 
Again, in the Preface to P. Holland's Pliny, 1604 : © Nico- 
phanes (a famous painter) gave his mind wholly to antique 
pictures, partly to exemplifie, and Jake ont their patterns, 
after that in long continuance of time they were decaied. 
STEEVEN. 
So, in Hearne's Iiber Niger Scaccerii, Vol. II. p. $75 
581, aud. 585, to take out the arms, means, to cOpF 
them, ToLLBT. 
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Bian. Why, I pray you 9? 
Caf. Not, that I love you not. 
+ Bian. But that you do not love me. 
pray you, bring me on the way a little ; 
And ſay, If 1 ſhall ſee you ſoon at night. 
Caf, "Tis bur a little way, that I can bring you, 
For l attend here: but UII fee you ſoon. SY 
Bian. Tis very good; I muſt be circumſtanc di. 
[Exeunt, 


„ 
- 


ACGT-IV..SCEICE 
\ The ſame. | n 
Enter OTneLLo, and Ia. | 


lago. Will you think fo ? 

0th. Think fo, lago? 

lago. What, 
To kiſs in private? oy 

0th. An unauthoriz'd kiſs. - lg” 54 

Jago. Or to be naked with her friend abed, 
An hour, or more, not meaning any harm? 

0th. Naked abed, lago, and not mean harm 
It is hypocriſy againſt the devil? : * 


—— _ 


: 
They 
s Why, I pray. you ?] This and the following: ſpeech ate 
wanting in the 3 STEEVE NE, 2 . 
— I mi be cire umſtanc'd] ji. e. your civility; is no 
grown conditional, WARBURTON. 190 
Particular circumſtances and your own convenience have, 
I ſee, more weight with you than Bianca has. I muit be 
poſt poned to theſe conſiderations, MALONSE; 
2 Nakel abed, Iago, and not mean harm? 
It is hypocriſy againſt the devil;) This obſervation 
leems ſtravgely abrupt and unoccaſioned, We mult 1 
i chat 


-348 +30. T HE L 14 O; : 


They that mean virtuouſly, and yet do ſo, | 
The devil their virtue tempis, and they tempt heaven”. 
lago So they do nothing, tis a venial flip: 
But if I give my wife a handkerchief,— 
Oh. What then? | T 
lago. Why, then tis hers, my lord; and, being hers, 
She may, I think, beſtow't on any man. | 
0th. She is protectreſs of her honour too; 
May ſhe give that? | y 
Jago. Her honour is an eſſence that's not ſeen ; 
They have it very oft, that have it not: 
But, for the handkerchief,— 
Oth. By heaven, I would moft gladly have forgot it ;= 
Thou ſaid'ſt. O, it comes o'er my memory, 
As doth :he raven o'er the infected houſe, 
Boding to all“, —he had my handkerchief. 


lags, 


mat Tago had, before they appear in this ſcene, been app! - 
ing caſes of falſe comfort to Othello; as that, though the 
hacties had been even found in bed together, there might be 
„o harm done; it might be only for the trial of their virtue; 
13 was reported of the Romiſh faint, Robert D' Arbriſſel and 
his nuns: To this we muſt ſuppoſe Othello here replies: and 
Ike a good proteſtant. For fo the ſentiment does but ſuit 
the character of the ſpeaker, Shakſpeare little heeds how 
theſe ſentiments are eircumſtanced. ARRURTON. 

Hypocriſy again the devil, means, hypocriſy to cheat the 
devil. As common hypocrites cheat men, by ſeeming good, 
ad yer living wicked , theſe men would cheat the devil, by 
giving him flattering hopes, and at laſt avoiding the crime 
which he thinks them ready to commit. JOKNSON. 

3 The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven.) As 
the devil makes a trial of their virtue by often throwing 
temptation in their way, ſo they preſumptuouſly make a trial 
whether the divine goodneſs will enable them to reſiſt a tewp- 
tation which they have voluntarily created for themſelves, or 
a bandon them to the government of their paſſions. 

i Ma 2282 

Sha ſpeare had bably in view a very popular 0 
his Ame, The Bee lav of he Roman Church. There was 
an old wife, called Julia, which would take the young men 
and maides, and lay them together in a bed. And for that 
they ſhould not one byte another, nor kicke backewards with 
their heeles, ſhe did lay a crucifix between them.“ 

1 FARMER. 

+ Boling 10 all, —] Thus all the old copies. The mo- 

derns, leſs grammatically, Boding to ill, JOHNSON 


THE MOOR 


lago. Ay; what of that > 
Oth. That's not ſo good now. — 
lago. What, of. had ſaid; 1 had ſeen kim = you 
wron 
Or heard him ay,—As knaves be ſuch abroad, 
Who having, by their own importunate ſuit, 
Or voluntary dotage of ſome miſtreſs, | 
Convinced or ſupplied them 5, cannot chooſe 
But they muſt blab— 
Oth. Hath he faid any thing? 
Jago. He hath, my lord; but be you well 076. 


No more than he'll unfwear. 

Oth. What hath he ſaid? 

Jago. Faith, that he did,—1 . not what he did. 

a What ? what ? 

. Lie— 

61 With her ? 

lago. With her, on her; what you will. | 

2th. Lie with her! lie on her We ſay, lie on her; 
when they belie her: Lie with her! that's fulſome. 
Handkerchief, EYE On ar ik gu con- 


feſs, 


OF VENICE. 30 


The raven was: 1 to be a conſtant attendant. on a. 
houſe in which there was infe& on. So, in Marlowe's Jeu 
of Malta, 1633: | 

Thus, like the ee ng raven, that tolls 

« The fick man's paſſport in her hollow. beak, 

And in the ſhadow of the filent night, 

Does ſhake contagion. from her ſable wing. 2 
MALONE.. 

5 Who hauing, by their own importunate fait, 

Or voluntary dotage of ſome miſtreſs, 

Convinced or ſupplied them,—] Mr. Theobald. for 1 
plieZ would read ſuppled ;, but the emendation evidently hurts, 
inſtead of improving. the ſenſe ; for what is fuppled, but con- 
vinced, i. e. ſubdued. Supplied relates to: the words—** you 
luntary dotage,“ as convinced does to, their on impottu- 
nate ſuit,” Having by their importunancy conquered the re- 
Stance of a miſtreſs, or in compliance with her own 'reque/t,. 
and in conſequence of her unſolicues fondneſs,. gratified her de- 
bires, MalLoxs. 

Convinced, for conquer'd, ſublued.. Wars ux xo. 

So, in Macbeth : 
„his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waſſel ſo cow ce.“ 


_ 
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feſs, and be hang'd for his labour ©.—Firft, to be hang'd, 
and then to confeſs :—l-tremble- at it. Nature would 
not inveſt herſelf in ſuch ſhadowing paſſion 7, without 
fome inſtruction*. It is not words, that ſhake me thus: 


Pith': 


Again, in the ſame play: » .. 1. HN 
„ their malady canvincer 
The great aſſay of art.“ STEEVE RNs. 
6 — fo-confeſs and be hang'd—] U his is 2 proverbial ſay- 
ing. It is uſed by Marlowe in his Few of Malta, 1633; 
* = not, but the proverb= Conſe/s, and le 
ang d. 
It occurs again, in The Travels of the' 3 Engliſs Brothers,. 
1607 : And in one of: the old collections of ſmall poems there 
1s an epigram on it. All that remains of this ſpeech, in- 
cluding the words fo conf2/s, is wanting in the firſt quarts, 
 . STREVENs, 
7 — /hadowing paſſion.—] The modern editions ha ve left 
out paſſion, JOHNSON, Ma 
5 without inſirutimon.] The ſtarts and broken reffections 
in this ſpeech have ſomething very terrible, and ſhew the 
mind of the ſpeaker to be in inexpreſſible agonies, But the 
words we are upon, when ſet right, have a ſublime in ther 
that can never be enough admired. The ridiculous blunder 
of writing ruchion for induction (for ſo it ſhould be read) 
has indeed funk it into arrant nonſenſe. Othello is juſt going 
to fall into a ſwoon; and, as is common for people in that 
circumſtance, feels an unuſual miſt and darkneſs, accompa- . 
nied with horrour, coming upon him. This, with vaſt ſub- 
limity of thought, is compared to the ſeaſon of the ſun's 
eclipſe, at which time the earth becomes ſhadowed by the 1n- 
Auction or bringing over of the moon between it and the ſun, 
This being the alluſion, the reaſoning ſtands thus: My 
„% nature could never be thus overſhadowed, and falling, as 
« jt were, into diflolution, for no cauſe. There muſt be an 
jnductiun of ſomething : there muſt be a real cauſe, My 
«« jealouſy cannot be merely imaginary. Ideas, words-only, 
«could not ſtiake me thus, and raiſe all this diforder, My 
jedlouſy therefore muſt be grounded on matter of fact. 
Shakſpeare uſes this word in the fame ſenſe, in Richard 


Hh, © | h 
„A dire :naudtionam I witneſs to.“ \ | 
Marſton ſeems to have read it thus in ſome copy, and to al- 
jude to it in theſe N er of his Fame: 0 
Plots ha“ you laid? induetions dangerous !' | 
| oh WARBURTO®. 


4 
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Piſk:;—Noles, ears, and lips: Is it polible Con- 


This is a noble conjecture, and whether right or wrong 
does honour to its author. Vet I am in doubt whether there 
is any neceſſity of emendation. There has always prevailed 
in the world an opinion, that when any great calamity ha 
pens at a diſtance, notice is given of it to the ſufferer by ſome 
dejection or perturbation of mind, of which he diſcovers no. 
external cauſe, This is aſcribed to that general communi- 
cation of one part of the univerſe with another, which is 
called ſympathy and antipathy : or, to the ſecret monition, 
inſtrudlion, and influence of a ſuperiour Being, which ſuper- 
intends the order of nature and of life. Othello ſays, Na- 
ture could not inveſt her ſelf in ſuch /hadowing „ Crnguny—af 
inſtruction, It is not words that mae me thus. This paſſion, 
which ſpreads its clouds over me, is the effe& of ſome agency 
more than the operation of words; it is one of thoſe notices, 
which men have, of unſeen calamities: Johxso. 

However ingenious Dr. Warburton's note may be, it is 
certainly too forced and far-fetched.. Othello alludes only to 
Caſſio's dream, which had been invented and told him by 
lago. When many confuſed. and very intereſting ideas pour 
in upon the mind all at once, and with ſuch rapidity that it 
has not time to ſhape or digeſt them, if it does not relieve 
itſelf by tears, (which we know it often does, whether for 
joy or grief,) it produces ſtupefaction and fainting, 

Othello, in broken ſentences and fihgle words, all of which: 
have a reference to the cauſe of his jealouſy, ſhews that alt 
the proofs are preſent at once to his mind, which fo over- 
powers it, that he falls into a. trance, the natural conſe- 
quence, Sir J. REYNOLDS. * 

If Othello by the words uaowing paſſion alludes to his 
on feelings, and not to Caſſio's dream, Dr. Warburtan's 
interpretation, if we ſubſtitute inffrudtion for induction, (which: 
was introduced merely to uſher in the image of an eclipſe) is 
2 nearly correct. Induction, in Shakſpeare's time, meant 
intioduction, or prelude, (as in the inſtance quoted from 
K. Richard III.) and at no time ſignified bringing over, as 
De. Warburton interprets it. MALONE. 

5 Nofes, ears, and lips :] Othello is imagining to himſelf the 
familiarities Which he ſuppoſes to have paſſed between Caſſio 
and his wife. So, in the Winter's Tale: 

Cheek to cheek; —meeting ne 
EKifling with inſide ,“ &c.— ' — 
If this be not the meaning. we muſt ſuppoſe he is meditating 
a cruel puniſhment for Deſdemona and her ſuſpected para- 
mour: | | 


raptis +. wi 
Au ibus, et truncas inhoneſto vulnere naret. 
STEEVE NS. 


* © 0 oz bo , 


O, *ris the 


feſs !—Handkerchief :—O devil. [ falls in a trance, 
Jago. Work on, 
My medicine, work! Thus credulous fools are caught; 
And many worthy and. chaſte dames, even thus, 
All Wann, meet reproach.— What, ho! wy lord þ. 
Emer Cass10. 


| My lord, ay! Othello! How now, Callio > 


Caf. What's the matrer'?- 4 

Lago. My lord is, fallen into an epilepſy ;_ 
This is his ſecond. fit; he had one a A 

Caſ. Rub him about the teinples. 

Jago. No, forbear :: | | 
The lethargy muſt have his quiet KEW g 
If not, he foams at mouth; and, by and by, 
Breaks out to favage- madneſs. Look, he ſtirs 
Do you withdraw yourſelf a little while, 
He will recover ſtraight ;; when he is gone, 
I would on. great OI ſpeak. with you.— 

[Exit Cass ro. 


How is it, general? Wye you not hurt your head? 


Oth. Doſt thou mock me? 
Lago. I mock you! no, by heaven: 
Would, you would bear your fortunes like a man: 
Ot, A horned man's a monſter, and a beaſt. 
lago. There's many a beaſt then in a populous city, 
And many a civil monſter. 
* Did he confeſs it? | , 
9. Good fir; be a man 
Thi every bearded fellow, that's but yok'd, 
May draw. with vou: there's millions now alive, 


That nighily lie in thoſe unproper beds“, 


3 they dare fwear peculiar; your caſe i is pin: 
bi ite of hell, the fiend's. arch-mock, 


To 


125 — in thoſe unproper Bedi, ] Unproper. = common. 


WARE. 

So, in The Arcadia, by Shirley, 1640 

Every woman ſhall: be common.— 

Every woman common !: what ſhall we do with all 
the proper women in Arcadia? | 

* They ſhall. be common too, 
Again, in Gower De Confeſfione Amantis, B. 2. fol. 

And is his proper: by the lawe,” STEE VEN 
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To lip a wanton in a ſecure couch „,, 

And to ſuppoſe her chaſte | No, let me know; 4 

And, knowing what I am, I know what ſhe ſhall be. 
0th. O, thou art wiſe; tis certain. er 
lago. Stand you a while apart: | 

Confine yourſelf but in a patient lifts, | * 

Whilſt you were here, ere while mad with your grief“, 

(A paſſion moſt unſuiring ſuch a man,) 

Caſſio came hither : I ſhifted him away 

And laid good ſcuſe upon your ecſtaſy ; 

Bade him anon return, and here ſpeak with me; 

The which he promis d. Do but encave yourſelf s, 

And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns, 

That dwell in every region of his face“; 7 

For I will make him tell the tale anew, j 

Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 

He hath, and is again to cope your wife; | 

I ſay, but mark his geſture. Marry, patience ; 


* 


2 — in a ſecure couch,] In a couch in which he is lulled 
into a falſe ſecurity and confidenee in his wife's virtue. A 
Latin ſenſe, So, in The: Merry. wives of Windſor : ** Tho 
Page be a ſecure fool, and ſtands ſo firmly on bis wife's frail- 
ty,” Ke. MALONE, . | 
3 Confine yourſelf but in a patient liſt.] Keep your temper 
within the bounds of patience, So, in Hamlet: 
The ocean over-peering of his , 28 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte,” &c, 
1 98 80 CoL LIS. 
Again, in King Henry V. Act V. ſc. ii. you and I can- 
not be confined within the weak M of a country faſhion.” 
Again, in King Henry IV, P. I.: 
** The very , the very utmoſt bound, 
„Of all our fortunes.” STEEVE NS. 


* — ere while, mad with your grief, ] Thus the firſt quarto. 
The folio reads : 
—— &erwhelmed with your grief. STEEVE Ns. 


L excave yourſelf,) Hide yourſelf in a private Joun 


OH NSON, - 
* That dwell in every region of his face :] The ſame un- 
common expreſſion occurs again in Xing Henry VIII. 
2 he reſpite ſhook 
** The boſom of my conſcience — - 
— and made to trem ble 
The region of my breaſt.“ M ALONE. 
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Or I ſhall ſay, you are all in all in ſpleen 7 


And nothing of a man. 
Orth. Doſt thou hear, lago? 
I will be found moſt cunning in my patience; 
But (doſt thou hear ?) moſt bloody. 
- lago. That's not atniſs; ; 
But yet keep time in all. Will withdraw? 
N W £32 Vo [Ochello withdraws. 
Now will I queſtion Caſſio of Bianca, 
A houſewife, that, by ſelling her deſires, 
Bnys herſelf bread and cloaths; it is a creature, 
That dotes on Caſſio, —as tis the ſtrumpet's plague, 
To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one 
He, wy he heays of her, cannot refrain, 
From the exceſs of laughter :—Here he comes 
Enter Cass 10. 
As he ſhall ſmile, Othello fhall go mad ; 
And his unbookith jealouſy * muſt conſtrue 
Poor Caſſio's ſmiles, geftures, and light behaviour, 
Quite in the wrong.—How do you now, lieutenant? 
Caſ. The worſer, that you give me the addition, 
Whoſe want even kills me. | 
lago. Ply Deſdemona well, and you are ſure oft. 
Now, if this ſuit 10 in Bianca's power, { ſpeaking leur. 
How quickly ſhould you ſpeed ? | 
Caf. Alas, poor caitiff ! | 
Oth. Look, how he laughs already! 22 
Ingo. I never knew a woman love man ſo. 
. Caf. Alas, poor rogue ! I think, i'faith, ſhe loves me. 
0th. Now he denies it faintly, and laughs it * 
Iago. 
7 Or I /hall ſay, you are all in all in ſplsen,] I read: 
Or I /hail ſay, you're all in all a ſpleen. 


I think our author uſes this expreſſion elſewhere.. 
Jo Nso x. 


„A hare- brain'd Hotſpur, govern'd by @ /pleen.”—1! he 
old reading, however, is not inexplicable. We (til ſay, ſuch 
ane is in wrath, in the dumps, &c, The ſenſe therefore 1s 
plain Again, in A Mid ſummer Night's Dream: 4 
„That, in @ /pleen, unfolds both heaven and earth. — 

STrEEVEXS. 
4 his unbookiſh jealouſi ] Unbooki/h, for . 
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Iago. Do you hear, Cafſio? _ ” | 
Oth. Now he importunes him Ns 

To tell it o'er: Go to; well ſaid, well ſaid. [Afide. 
lago. She gives out, that you ſhall marry her: 

Do you intend it? 2 . 

Caſ. Ha, ha, ha! * 3 | 8 
Oil. Do you triumph, Roman? do wenn a 
Caf. I marry her !ſ—what ? a cuſtomer ! I * * 
bear ſome charity to my wit; do not think it ſo un- 
wholeſome. Ha, ha, ha! | 
Oth. So, ſo, fo, ſo : They laugh, that win. [ Aide. 
Jago. Faith, the cry goes, that you ſhall marry her. 
Caf. Pr'ythee, ſay true. | 
Jago. J am a very villain elſe. | 
0th. Have you ſcored me*? Well. Aide. 
Caſ. This is the monkey's own giving out: ſhe is 
perſunded I will marry her, out of her own love and 

Hattery, not out of my promiſe, 
0h. Iago beckons me; now he begins the ſtory. 

| | = 458 gu ng [ Afide. 

Caſ. She was here even now ; ſhe haunts me in every 
place. I was, the other day, talking on the ſea-bank 
with certain Venetians; =T thither comes the bauble ; 


| by 


Do you triumph, Roman? do you triumph ?] Othello 
calls him Roman ironically. Triumph, which was a Roman 
ceremony, brought Roman into his thoughts. What, (ſays 
he,) you are now triumphing as great as a Roman d 


4 


—— Y — , . EO Ee I — — — 


7 
, . 


| OHNSON. 
' — @ cu/tomer ! A common woman, one that invites cuſ- 
tom. Jo xs0N, 


- 
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So, in As well that ends well: 

think thee now ſome common cu/7omer.” 4 

g STEEVENS, : 
Have you ſcored me? Have you made my reckoning ? 
have you ſettled the term of my life? The old quarto reads 
. me. Have you diſpoſed of me? have you laid me 
Jonson. 

To ſcore originally meant no more than to eut a notch u pon | 
1 or to mark out a form by indenting it on any ſub- 
nance, Spenſer, in the firſt Canto of his Faery Nueen, ſpeak. 

Ing of the Croſs, ſavs : 


Upon his ſhield the like was alſo e.“ 


by this hand 3 ſhe falls thus about my neck: 

Oth. Crying, O dear Caſſio ! as it were: his, geflure 

apts it. h „ 
/ So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me; ſo 
hales and pulls me: ha, ha, ha !— - ? 

Oth. Now he tells, how ſhe pluck'd him ro my cham- 
ber: O, I ſee that noſe of yours, but not that doy | 
ſhall throw it to. % | y [Afide. 

Caf. Well, I muſt leave her company. 

Tago. Before me! look, where ſhe comes. 

e Enter Bzanca. 

Caf. Tis ſuch another fitchew * marry, a perfumed 

one — What do you mean by this haunting of me? 

Bian. Let the devil and his dam haunt you! What 
did you mean by that fame handkerchief,. you gave me 
even now? I was a fine fool to take it. Imuſt take out 


the whole work.—A likely piece of work, that you 


Again, b. 3, e, 22 0 0 
hy on your ſhield, ſo goodly /cor'd, 
Bear you the picture of that lady's head?“ 82 
But it was ſoon figuratively uſed for ſerting a brand or mark 
of diſgrace on any one, © Let us ſcore their backs,” ſays 
. Scarus, in Antony-and' Cleopatra;.and'it is employed in the 
ſame ſenſe on the preſent occaſion, STEEVENS, 
In Antony and Cleopatra we find: 
I .know not 2 
« What counts harſh fortune cs upon my face, '&c: 
But in the paſſage before us our poet might have been think- 
ing of the ignominious puniſhment” of ſlaves, So, in his 
Bape of Lucrece : | 
« Worſe than a /avi/h wipe, or birth-hour's blot. 
| MALONE, 
3 — by this hand—] This is the reading of the firſt quarts. 
| | STEEVENS. 
Inſtead of which, the editor of the folio, or rather the li- 
cenſer of plays, fubſtituted—thither comes the bauble, and 
falls me thus, &c. | MALONSE. 
+4 —fitchew:—] A polecat, PoPE. . 
' Shakſpeare has in another place mentioned the luſt of this 
animal, He tells lago that ſhe is as lewd as the polecat, but 
of better ſcent, the polecat being @ very OY — Y 
_—_ a | 0 > 
A pole-cat was anciently one of the cant terms for 2 
firumpet. ; STEEVENS> 


ſhould find it in your chamber, and not know who left 
it there! This is ſome minx's token, and I muſt rake 
out the work? There, —give it your hobby-horſle : 
whereſoever you had it, Pl! take out no work ont. 

Caſ. How now, my ſweet Bianca? How now !, how 
now ? ; 

Oth. By heaven, that ſhould be my handkerchief ! 

| 3 Afide. 

Bian. An you'll come to ſupper to-night, you may: 

an you will not come when you ar next prepared for. 


Jago. After her, after her. 

Caſ. Faith, I muſt, ſhe'll rail in the ſtreet elſe. 

Jago. Will you ſup there? | 

Caſ. Faith, I intend fo. | 

lago. Well, I may chance to ſee you; for I would 
very fain ſpeak with you. 

J. Pr'ythee, come; Will you? 

Jago. Go to; ſay no more. xi Cass 10, 

Oth. How ſhall 1 murder him, lago? 

lago. Did you perceive how he laugh'd at his vice? 

0th. O, Iago! | 

lago. And did you ſee the handkerchief ? 

Oth, Was that mine? 

lago. Yours, by this hand 5 : and to ſee how he prizes 
the Poliſh woman, your wife! ſhe gave it him, and he 
hath given it his whore. | 

0th, I would have him nine years a killing ;— 
A fine woman ! a fair woman] a ſweet woman! 
lago. Nay, you muſt forget that. | 
| Oh. Ay, let her rot, and periſh, and be damn'd to- 
night ; 74 ſhe ſhall not live: No, my heart is turn'd 
to ſtone ; I ſtrike it, and it hurts my . O, the 


world 
5 Yours, by this hand, Nc. ] This ſpeech is not in the ori- 


ginal 2 1622, MALONE. a TY 
* — No, my heart is turm d to fone; I rike it, it hurts 
my hand.) This thought, as often as be occurs to Shakſpeare, 
is ſure to be received, and as often counteraQs his pathos.” So, 
in Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV. ſc. vii: 
„ throw my heart 2 
Againſt the flint and hardneſs of my fault, 
Which, being dried with grief, will break to pow- 


der, 
And finiſh all foul thoughts,” 8TEEYE Ns. 
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[Exit. 
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world hath not a ſweeter creature : ſhe might lie by an 
emperor's ſide, and command him taſks, | | 

Jago. Nay, that's not your way. » _. 

Oh. Hang her! I do but ſay what ſhe is: 80 deli 
cate with her needle !--\n admirable muſician ! O, ſhe 
will ſing the ſavageneſs out of a bear “ !—Of ſo high 
and plenteous wit and invention 

Jago. She's the worſe for all this. | 

Ot. O, a thouſand, a thouſand times :—And then, 
of ſo gentle a condition /? 

Iago Ay, too gentle. 

Oh. Nay, that's certain: But yet the pity of it, 
Iago !--O, lago, the pity of it, lago! 

Iago. If you are fo fond over her iniquity, give her 
patent to offend ® ; for, if it touch not you, it comes 
near nobody. | 

Oth. 1 will chop her into meſſes Cuckold me 

Tags O, this foul in her. 

Oth. With mine officer ! 

Iago. That's fouler. | 

0th. Get me ſome poiſon, lago; this night: — “ll not 
ex poſtulate with her, leſt her body and beauty unpro- 
vide my mind again: —this night, lago. 

Jago. Do it not with poiſon ; ſtrangle her in her bed, 
even the bed ſhe hath contaminated. | 

Oth. Good, good: the juſtice of it pleaſes; very 


00d. | 
: lago. And, for Caſſio, —let me be his undertaker : 
ou ſhall hear more by midnight. [4 trumpet within. 
Oth. Excellent good. What trumpet is that ſame ? 
lago. Something from Venice, ſure. *Tis Lodoyico, 


Come from the duke: and, ſee, your wife is with = 
| | nter 


O, /he would ing the Savageneſs out of a bear !] 80, in 
nus and Adonis: | 

" when he hath ſung,  .. 

* The tyger woul! be tame.” MALONE. 
7 And then, of ſo gentle a condition I] i. e. of ſo ſweet 4 
diſpofition, So, in Kim Henry : Our tongue 18 rough, 
coz, and my A is not R Ma LOVE, das 

eo] are ſo fond over her iniquity, give her 

offend ] 80, in King Edward II. — a 1596 : 


** Why then give An à palſbort, fo offend.” 


ALONE, 
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Enter Lopovico, DESDEMONA, and Attendants. 


Lad. God ſave you, „ general! 
Oth. With all my heart, fir”. | | 
Load. The duke and ſenators of Venice greet you. 
| [gives him a packet. 

Ori. J kiſs the inſtrument of their pleaſures. 

* [opens the packet, and reads. 
Deſ. And what's the news, good couſin Lodovico ? 
lago. I am very glad to ſee you, ſignior; 
Welcome to Cyprus. | 

Lad. I thank you: How does lieutenant Caſho ? 
Jago. Lives, fr. 
Deſ. Couſin, there's fallen between him and my lord 
An unkind breach : but you ſhall make all well. 
0th. Are you ſure of that? | 
Deſ. My lord? | 
Oth. This fail you not to do, as you will reads. 
Led. He did not call; he's buſy in _—_—_— 
Is there diviſion *rwixt thy lord and Catho ? 
Deſ. A moſt unhappy one; I would do much 
To atone them *, for the love I bear to Caſſio. 
0th. Fire and brimſtone ! 
Deſ. My lord? 
Oth. Are you wiſe? 
De/. What, is he angry? 
Lod. May be, the letter mov'd him; 
For, as I think, they do command him home, 
eputing Caſſio in his government. 
Deſ. By my troth, I am glad ort. 
Oth. Indeed? 
Deſ. My lord? 
Oh. Jam glad to ſee you mad. 
_ Def. How, ſweet Othello? | 

Oth. Devil! Lriling her. 
Deſ. 1 have not deſerv'd this. Rh 


* With all my heart, fir.) This does not relate to what 
Lodovico has juſt ſaid, but is ſpoken by Othello while he ſa- 
lutes him, M ALONE. | 

* — atone them,—) Make them one; reconcile them. 

| JouxsON,. 
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Led. My lord, this would not be believ'd in Venice, 
Though I ſhould ſwear I faw it: Tis very much; 
Make her amends, ſhe weeps. 

0th. O devil, devil! | 
If that the earth could teem with women's tears ?, 
Each drop ſhe falls 3 would prove a crocodile ;— 
Out of my fight ! | 
Def. 1 will not ſtay to offend you. [going. 
Led. Truly, an obedient lady :— 
I do beſeech your lordſhip, call her back. 

Oth. Miftreſs,— a 

Deſ. My lord? : 

Oth. What would you with her, fir? 

Lod. Who, I, my lord? | 

Oth. Ay; you did wiſh, that I would make her turn: 
Sir, ſhe can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again ; and ſhe can weep, 15 weep ; 
And ſhe's obedient, as you ſfay,—obedient,— 
Very obedient ;—Proceed you in your tears *. — 


Con- 


2 If that the earth could teem, &c,) If women's tears could 
impregnate the earth. By the doctrine of equivocal genera- 
tion, new animals were ſuppoſed producible by new combi- 
nations of matter, See Bacon, NN N. 

Shakſpeare here alludes to the fabulous accounts of croco- 
diles. Each tear, ſays Othello, which falls from the falſe 
Deſdemona, would generate a crocodile, the moſt deceitful 
of all animals, and whoſe own, tears are proverbially falla- 
cious. * It is written,” ſays Bullokar, ** that he will weep 
over a man's head when he hath devoured the body, and 
then he will eat up the head roo. Wherefore in Latin there 
is a proverbe, crocodili lackryme, crocodile's tears, to fignifie 
ſuch tears as are fained, and ſpent only with iatent to de- 
ceive, or doe harme.” Engliſh Expoſitor, vo. 1616. I! 
appears from this writer, that a dead crocodile, * but in 
verfet forme,“ of about nine feet long, had been exhibited 
in London, in our poet's time. MALONE. 33 

3 Each 4rop /he falls—] To fall is here a verb active. So, 
in The Tempe/t : 

Muhen I rear my hand, do you the like, 
To fall it on Gonzalo.“ STEEVENS. | 

4 — Proceed you in your tears.) I cannot think that the 

meant to make Othello bid Deſdemona Yo continue we'p- 
ang, which proceed. you in your. tears (as the paſſage is at pft 
ſent pointed) muſt mean, He rather would have laid, 
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Concerning this, ſir,—O well-painted paſſion! 
am commanded home: - Get you away; 
Ill ſend for you anon. —Sir, I obey the mandate, 
And will return to Venice; — Hence, avaunt !— 


Exit. Des: 
Caſſio ſhall have my places. And. — ſir, to-night, 


do entreat that we may ſup together. 1 
You are welcome, fir, to Cyprus. Goats and ne 7! 
Ex. 
Lod. Is this the noble Moor, whom our full ſenate 
Call —all-in-all ſufficient? This the noble nature 


Whom paſſion could not ſhake? whoſe ſolid virtue 
The ſhot of accident, nor dart of chance, ; 
Could neither graze, nor-pierce* ? Y 
Vol. > + 'þ R . A | $4 Jago. 
— Proceed. you in your tears? ; 
What! will you {til} continue to be a hypocrite by a diſplay 
of this well-painted paſſion ?® WARNER, | 
I think the old purctuation is the true one. MALON RE. 
J am commanied home:] Thus the folio. The quarto, 
1532, reads, perhaps better: ö 
Jam commanded here—Get you away, &c. 
The alteration. I ſuſpect, was made, from the editor of the 
folio not perceiving that an abrupt ſentence was intended. 
MALoXE. 
* Caſio /ball have my place.) Perhaps this is addrefled to 
De/lemona, who had juſt exprefled her joy on hearing Cafſio 
s deputed in the room of her huſband. Her innocent ſatis- 
action in the hope of returning to her native place, is con- 
deued by Othello into the plealure ſhe received from the ad- 
vancement of his rival; . STEEVENS, L 
7 Goats .end monkies !] In this'exclamation Shakſpeare has 
hewn great art. Iago, in the fitſt ſcene in which he endea- 
urs to awaken Othello ſuſpicion, being urged to give ſome 
ident proof of the guilt of Caſſio and De/demona, tells him 
i' were impoſſihle to have ocular demonſtration of it, though 
they ſhould be “ as prime as gaats,. as hot as monkies.” 
Theſe words, we may fappatd, ſtill ring in the ears of Othello, 
who being now fully convinced of his wife's infidelity, ruſbes 
out with this emphatick exclamation: — Iago's words were 
but too true; now indeed I am convinced that they are as 
hot as goats and monkies, MALONE, | 
$ — avhoſe ſolid virtue 
The pot of accident, nor dart of chance, 
; Could neither graze nor pierce 2] For graze, Dr. Warbur- 
don arbitrarily ſubitituted ra/e; and Mr. Theobald, becaute 
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lago. He is much chang'd, 655 | 
Lod. Are his wits ſafe ? is he not light of brain? 
lago. He ts that he is; I may ner breathe my cenſure, 
What he might be,—if, what he might, he is not,. 
I would to heaven, he were. 
Lod. What, firike his wifel . 578 
Jago. Faith, that was not ſo well; Vet would ! 
knew, 
That ſtroke would prove the worſt. 
Led. Is it his uſe ? | | 
Or did the letters work upon his blood, 
And new- create this fault? 
Jago. Alas, alas! | 
It is not honeſty in me, to ſpeak 
What I _ ſeen and known. You ſhall obſerve 
imz 
And his own courſes will denote him ſo, 
That I may fave my ſpeech : Do bat go after, 
And mark how he continues. 


| Led. 1 am ſorry, that 1 am deceiv'd in him. 
t [Exeurt. 


. 
* 


SCENE 


he could riot for his henrt ſee the difference between ſhot of 
accident and dart of chance,” inſtead of the latter word reads, 
change. I do not ſee the leaſt ground for ſuppoſing any cor 
ruption in this paſſage. As pierce relates to Phe dart of chance, 
ſo graze is referred ty the hot of accident. The expreſſion is 
ſtill uſed z we ſtill ſay—he was grazed by a bullet. 

2 | SCRE "Ma tore. 

To grate is not merely to touch ſuperficially, [as Dr. War- 
burios has ſtated,] — to ſtrike wok directly, not ſo as to 
bury the body of the thing ſtriking in the matter ſtruck, | 

Theobald triftes, as uſual. Accident and chance may admit 
a fubtile diſtinction; accident may be conſidered as the act, 
and chance as the power or agency of fortune; as, I was iy 
chance that this accident befe? me, At leaſt, if we ſuppoſe al 
corrupt that is inaccurate, there will be no end of emende- 
tien. JounsoN, | "Ml 
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SCENE II. 
A Room in the Caſtle.» © 
Enter OrRELTo, and EM1L1Aa. 


'Oth. You have ſeen nothing then? © 

Enil. Nor ever heard; nor ever did ſuſpeR. 

Oth, Ves, you have ſeen Gaſſio and ſhe together. 

Emil. But then I ſaw no harm; and then 1 heard 
Each ſyllable, that breath made up between — 

Oth. What, did they never whiſper? 

Emil. Never, my lord, 

0th. Nor ſend you out o. the way ? 

Emil. Never. - 

Oth. ** fetch her fan, her gloves, her maſk, nor no- 

thing? - 

Emil. — my lord. 

01k. That's ſtrang e. 

Emil. ] durſt, m Ned, to wager ſhe is honeſt, 
Lay down my for 4 ſtake: if you think other, 
Remove your thought; it doth abuſe your boſom. 
it any wretch hath put this in your head, 

Let heaven requite it with the ſerpent's curſe! 
For, if the be not honeſt, chaſte, and true, 


R 1 There's 


* 4 Roomin th Cable There are great t difficulties i in 46 
certaining the place of this ſeene. Near the cloſe of it, Fago 
lays to Neſdemong, * Go 77, and weep pot,“ which "would 
lead us to place it in the « cpurt before { Othello's caſtle, Theſe 
words — indeed by eie to mean, “ Gg ile the ſup- 

per- room (thvug do not think that he meanin ): bur 
lamednel afterwards R oderigo enters, and conyerles with 

Iago, whit deciſively Arg ns the ſcene not 26 be in 


Otdello's houſe ; for R 1588. o, who had given the firſt intel 
ligence do Baba 0 biota auphter” nt 


ht, and bad fhort- 
17 
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There's no man happy; the pureſt of their wives? 
Is foul as ſlander. 

0th. Bid her come hither go. [Exit Emilia. 
She ſays.enough ;—yet ſhe's a ſimple bawd, 
That cannot ſay as much. This is a ſubtle whore, 
A cloſet-lock-and-key of villainous ſecrets : 
And yet ſhe'll kneel, and pray; I have ſeen her do't. 

Re-enter EMIL1A, with DESDEMONA. 

De/. My lord, what is your will ? 

O:h. Pray, chuck, come hither. 

Deſ. What is your pleaſure ? 

Ot. Let me fee your eyes; 
Look in my face. | 

Def. What horrible fancy's this? 

0th, Some of your function. miſtreſs; {:o Emil. 
Leave procreants alone, and ſhut the door; 
Cough, orcry—hem, if any body come: 
Your myſtery, your myſtery ;—nay, diſpatch. 

X [Exit EMiL14. 

De/. Upon my knees, what doth your ſpeech impor:? 
I underſtand a fury in your words, 
But not the words *. 00 


ly afterwards drawn his ſword on Othello and his partiſans, 
certainly would not take the liberty of walking into his houſe 
at pleaſure, Wet es | | 

On the other hand, what Othello ſays early in the ſcene to 
Emilia, 

Leave procreants alone, and hut the door; 

and his ſubſequent addreſs to her as he goes out, as deciſively 
point out a room in Othello's caſtle as the place of the ſcene; 
and compel us to place the ſeveral interlocutors there, how- 
ever inconſiſtent with Roderigo's entry, and Iago's addreſs to 
Deſdemona. ä : 133 

The truth is, that our poet and bis audience, in this in- 
ſtance as in many other, were content, from want of ſcenery, 
to conſider the very ſame ſpot, at one and the ſame time, 2 
the outſide and inſide of a houſe, See Tho Og Account 
of the Engliſh Stage, Kc. Vol. I. Part II. p- Ph 11. 
„ their wives—) Thus the folio, The quarto, 1623, 

eads—of her ſex, MA LON E. * | * 

I 8 75 words.] This line is added out of the firſt edi · 
tion, PorsB, © © REY I a 
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0th, Why, what art thou? j ; 
Deſ. Your wife, my lord; 

Your true and loyal wife. 

"0th. Come, ſwear it, damn thyſelf ; 

Left, being like one of heaven, the devils themſelves 

Should fear to ſeize thee : therefore be double-damn'd, 

Swear thou art honeſt. | 
Deſ. Heaven doth truly know it. 3 
Oil. Heaven truly knows, that thou art falſe as hell. 
Def. FH rides my lord? With whom? How am! 

alſe ? 
0th. O Deſdemona - away l away! away! 
Def. Alas, the heavy day — Why do you weep ? 

Am I the occaſion of theſe tears, my lord? 

If, haply, you my father do ſuſpect, 

An N LEA of this your calling back, 

Lay not your blame on me; if you have loft him, 

Why, I have loſt him too. | 
Ot. Had ir pleas'd heaven 

To try me with affliction ; had he rain'd 

All kinds of ſores, and ſhames, on my bare head ; 

Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips; 

Given to captivity me and my utmoſt oy 2 ; 

I ſhould have found in ſome part of my foul 

A drop of patience : but (alas) to make me 

A fixed figure, for the time of ſcorn * 


R 3 To 


2 — time of ſcorn—] The reading of both the eldeſt quar- 

tos and the folio is, | | 
— for the time of ſcorn, 

Mr. Rowe reads—hard of ſcorn ; and ſucceeding editors 
have ſilently followed him, | 
I would (though in oppoſition to ſo many great authorities 
in favour of the change) continue to read with the old 
copy: ' 

—— the time of ſcorn. 

We call the hour in which aue are to die, the hour of death; 
the time when we are to be judged, —the day of judgment ; 
—the inſtant when we ſuffer calamity, —the moment of evil; 
and why may we not diſtinguiſh the time which brings con- 
tempt along with it, by the title of the time of ſcorn 2 Thus, 
n Soliman and Perſeda, 1599: 

** 80 ſings the mariner upon the ſhore, 
** When he hath paſt the dangerous time of forms.” 
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bor _ his flow unmoving finger at,- — 

! O! | 

Yet could I bear that too ; well, very well : | 
6 el | > ht 


Again, in Marſton's-1n/atiate Counteſs, 1603: 
In poiſon thee; with murder, curbe thy paths, 
And make thee know a f ime of znfamy.” _ 
Othello takes his idea from a clock. To make me (ſays he) 
4 fixed fighre. (on the dial of the world) for the tobr of corr 
to point and make a full top at! STEEVENS. 
Might not Shakſpeare have written— 
: for the ſcorn of time 
Io point his flow unmoving finger at,— | 
7, e. the marked ohject for the contempt of all ages and all 
time. So. in Hamlet: . 1 
For who would pear the whips l. of time 2” 

However, in rt 6f the reading of the old copies, it 
may de obſerved, that our author has perſonified corn iu his 
88th Sonnet: 
| When thou ſhalt be-diſpos'd: to ſet me light, 

& And place my merit in the e of /corn—" 
= The epithet anmoving may bkeyiſe derive ſome ſupport 
= from Shakſpeard's oath Sonnet, In which this very thought 
9 is exprefled; . s 

| 1. Ah . yet dom beauty, Ne à alal- land, 
| „Steal from his figure, and to pace porceiwꝰd; 

go your ſweet hue, which methinks iii doth fani, 
© Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceiy'd,” .. 

In the clocks of the la age there was, I think, in the 
middle of the dial-plate a figure of time, which, I believe, 
was in our poet's thoughts, when he wrote the paſſage in the 
"The finger of the dial was the technical phraſe, 'So, in 
Aliovine King of the Lombards, by D'Aveuant, 1629: 

Even as the/fow' finger of the dial 

© Doth in its motion circular remove 

Jo diſtant figures.“ . 
D'Avenant was a great reader of Shakſpeare, and proba- 
bly had read his plays, according to the faſhion of the time, 
in the folio, without troubling himſelf to look into the quarto 
FF des. | CI 175 : 

| 1 — zs the reading of the quarto, 1622. The ſolio 
reads and moving ; and this certainly agrees with the image 
preſented and its counterpart, better than unmovirg, which 
can be applied to a clock, only by licence of poetry, (#0? - 
pearing to move,) and as applied to ſcorn, has but little force: 
to ſay nothing of the ſuperfluous epithet: /ow ; for there ne * 


. 


iy 
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Rut there, where I have garner'd up my heart ?; 
Where either I muſt live, or bear no lute ; 
The fountain om the which ray current runs, 
Or elſe dries up; to be difcarded thence ! - 
Oe keep it as a eiſtern, for foul roads 
To knot and gender in! urn thy complexion there 
Patience, thoa young and roſe- lipp d cherubin ; 
Ay, there, took grim as bell! | 

De/ 1 hope, my noble lord efteems me honeſt. 

0th. O, ay; as ſumnmer ſbes are in the thambles, 
That quicken even with blowing. O thou weeds, 
Who art ſo lovely fair, and fenell'ft fo ſweet, - | 
That the ſenſe aches at thee, Would, thou had'ſt 


ne'er been born! 


Def. Alas, what ignorant fin have I committed ? IE 


no ghoſt to tell us, that that which isamonuing is How. Shw 
implies ſome ſort of motion, however Jittle it may be, and 
therefore it appears to me to fayour the reading of the folio. 

{ have given the arguments on both tides, and, from re- 
| ſpect do the opinion of others, have printed wamoning, tho? 
am very doubtful whether it was the word intended by 
Shakſpeare, The quarto, 4622, has—fingers; the folio— 
finger, Menno. * F 8 4 

— garner'd «p bean ;] t is, tregſur d up; the 
Sarner antl. the fountain are im properly 3 
| HNSON. 


4 — turn thy eomplevion there! Rec.] Art fuch an object do 
thou, patience, Melt — mag at this do thou, even 
thou, rely -oherub as thau art, Jock .gramas hell. The old edi- 
tions and the mew have it, | 
1 hene took gram a hell, | 

I was written for ay, and not ſinge corrected. JOU NEON. 

Here in the old copies was manifelily an errour of the.prels, 
See the line next but one above. Mr. Theobald made the 
correction. MALONE, 

5 — O thou wweed,] Dr. Johnſon hae, on this oceaſion, been 
unjuſtly cenſured for having ftified difficulties where he could 
not remove them. I Would therefore abſerve, that Othello's 
ſpeech is printed word for word from the folio edition, tho* 
the quarto reads: | : 

O thou black aueed 
Had this epithet, black, been admitted, there would ſtill 


have remained an incomplete verſe inthe ſpeech: no addi- 
N tional 
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Oth. Was this fair paper o, this moſt goodly book, 
Made to write whore upon? What committed! 
Committed 7 !-—O thou public commoner! 
I ſhould make very forges of my cheeks, 
That would to bows burn up modeſty, 
Did I but ſpeak thy deeds.— What committed! 
Heaven ſtops the noſe at it, and the moon winks ; 
The bawdy wind, that kiſſes all it meets *, 
Is huſh'd within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear it: What committed. 
Impudent ſtrumpet! 

Deſ. By heaven, you do me wrong. ; 

Oth, 


tional beauty would have been introduced; but inſtead of it, 
a paltry antitheſis between the words black and fair. 
| . STEEVEXS. 
The quarto, 1622, reads: 
O thou Slack weed, why art ſo lovely fair? 
* Thou ſmell'it ſo ſweet, that the fenſe aches at thee,” 
&c, | MALOX#, 
Mus this fair paper, & e.] Maſſinger has imitated this paſ- 
lage in The Emperor of the Eaſt : : 
„— - can you think, 
Ibis maſterpiece of heaven, this precious vellum 
Of ſuch a purity and virgin whiteneſs, 
Could be defign'd to have perjury and whoredom 
In capital letters written upon't? STEEVEN® 
7 Committed] This, and the three: following lines, are 
omitted in the firſt quarto. STEEVE XK . 
This word in Shakſpeare's time, beſide its general ſignif - 
cation, ſeems to have been applied particularly to unlawful 
acts of love. Hence perhaps it is ſo often repeated by Othello. 
so, in Sir Thomas Overbury's CHARACTERs, (A very He- 
man) 1614: She commuts with her ears for certain; after 
that, ſhe may go for a maid, but ſhe has been lain with in 
her underſtanding,” The word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
King Lear : Commit not with man's ſworn ſpouſe,” | 
Again, in-Decker's Hong Whore, P. I. 
> if all committers ſtood in a rank, ; 
« "They'd make a lane, in which your ſhame mig 
dwell.” | Mara 
* The haudy wind, that kiſſes all it meets, ] So, in The Me 
chant of Venice : 


* Hugy'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind.” | 
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0:k. Are not you a ſtrumpet? 

De /. No, as I am a chriſtian: 
If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord 3, 
From any other 9 foul unlawful touch, 
Be—not to be a ſtrumpet, I am none. 

O:h. What, not a whore? 

Def. No, as I ſhall be ſaved. 

"th. Is it poſſible? 

Def. O, heaven forgive us! 

Ok. 1 cry you mercy, then 7 
took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 
That married with Othello. - Vou, miſtreſs, 


Re-enter EMILIA. 


That have the office oppoſite to St. Peter, 

And keep the gate of peu; You ! you! ay, you! 

We have done our courſe ; there's money for yc ur 

pains z | 

I pray you, turn the key, and keep our. counſel, 

| Exit. 
Emil. Alas, what does this gentleman conceive ?— 

How do you, madam'? how do you, my good lady ? 
De/. Faith, half afleep. 

Emil. Good madam, what's the matter with my lord? 
De/. With who ? | 
Emil. Why, with my lord, madam ? 

Def. Who is thy lord * ? 
Emil. He that is yours, ſweet lady. 
Deſ. L have none: Do not talk to me, Emilia; 

I cannot weep; nor anſwer have I none, 

But what ſhould go by water. Pr'ythee, to-night 

Lay on my bed my wedding ſheets, —rememtker ;== - 

And call thy huſband hither. ; 

Emil. Here is a change indeed! (Exit. 
R 5. e 


to preſerve this ve ſſel for my hrd,] This expreflion, a3 
oy as many others, our authour has borrowed from the ſa- 
writings: ** — . » . 2 x, Io 
1 Theft i 4 1 2 2 his veſts in ſatisfaction 
K. ay other—] Thus the folio, The quarto reads any 
* a | - SYEEVENE, 
* no is thy lord?} This, and the following ſpeech, are 
mitted in the firſt quarto. STEEVENS © 


Eil. He calld her, whore; a beggar, in his 1 885 


cc — tf grit . 


| Chaucer has it in his Acmedy of Lewe: 


| 1 Re? this, word in "The Tr anſlabion bf Argo, 1591: 


nick- name uſed to a woman,“ and that „in 
a ck.“ . 
3 of this word, 
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Def. Tis meet 1 ſhould be us'd fo, very meet, 


How have I been behav'd, that he'might ſtick 
The ſmall'ſt opinion on my great'ſt abuſe 2? 


Re-enter EME MA, wwith Taco. 
Jago. What is your pleaſure, madam ? How is it with 


ou? 

Def. I cannot tell. Thoſe, that do teach. young babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eaſy talks: 
He might have chid me — for, in good faith, 
Yam a childto:chiding. 

Jago. What is the matter, 1 7 

Emil. Alas, lago, my lord hath ſo bewhor'd her, 
Thrown ſuch def RA and heavy terms upon 84 
As true hegnts cannot bear, 

Def Ethat 1 name, lags? 55 

i What name, fair lady? 

De, Such as, the fays, my lord did _ I was: 
Could not haze laid ſuch teren upon his callet 2. 

PM e* 13,5 * . Tage: 
bufe 2] "Tits | is the teading ef the 
&uarto, 1622, which Dr. Johnſon thought! te ferabſe to the 
n of the fol} o en my leaſt miſuſe. MIA LoNE. 

— 1h, his callet'] Callet is a led woman; To called 
Ways De. Grey) * the French calete, which was a ſort of 
nead-dreſs worn country, girls, This head- wes is men- 
tioned by, Pen Jonſon! in: his Magnet ict Ladys 
„The wearing the callet, tne politic hood.” 
The word i Th hkewiſe found. in Cocke Lerelles Boie, 5 fatyre, 


bl. I. printed by Wy WIDE e Word de; no date: 


f he called her ca at, fhe calleth him knave agayne.” 
SrERVEXCSV. 


. This word is of great 4ntiquity 4 in ' the Eöglilh language, 


„e, for calet, for of, we have O, 


bo for leude, D, for demeanure, Ke, PERCY. 


And thus this old ill-favonr'dTpiteful catlet—. 5 


Harrington, in a note on that line, fays that“ callet is 4 
Iriſh itf ſignißes 


I bave no faith in Dr. Grey's etymology 
Calote is a coif or Rane Lap, worn Ly others beſide country 


girls. MALONE, 
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lago. Why did he ſo? 
Def. I do not know I am ſure, (am none ſuch. 
lago. Do not weep, do not weep ; Alas, the day! 
Emil. Has ſhe fotfook fo: many noble matches, 
Her father, and her country, and her friends, 
To be call'd — whore ? would it-net make one Weep ? 
Def. It is my wretched fortune. * 
lago. Beſhrew him for it ! 
How comes this trick upon him? 
Deſ. Nay, heaven doth know. | 
Emil. I will be hang'd, if ſomeeternal villain, 
Some buſy and infinuating rogue, . 
Some cogging cozening ſlave, to get ſome office, 
Have not devis'd this flander ; Pl} be hang'd elſe. 
Jago. Fie, there is no ſuch man; it is impoffible. 
De /. If any ſuch there be, heaven pardom him! 
Emil. A halter pardon him ] and hell gnaw his bones 
Why ſhould he call her, whore? who keeps her com- 
any ? . 
What place? what time? what form? what likelihodd? 
The Moor's abus'd by ſome moſt villainous knase “, 
Some baſe notorious 5 knave, ſome feurvy ſellete— 
O, heaven, that ſuch companions © chou'dft untold ; 
And put in evety-honeſt hand a whip, 
To laſh the raſcal 7 naked through the world, 
Even from the eaft to the weſt! 7 ++ 
| . 18 Jago. 


* — /arrie moſt villainous Inawe,] Thus the folio, The 
quarto, 1622, reads—ſome outrageous knave, MALONE, 
5 — n0/0rious ] For groſs, not in its proper meaning for 
h. JOU NSGN, ; 
* — {ach companions —] Companion, in the time of Shak- 
peare, was uſed as a word of contempt, in the ſame ſenſe as 
 fellow'is- at this day. So, in Tie Widow's Tears, by Chap- 
man, 1612; ** How now, baſe companion? Again, in The 
Shani/h Tragedy, 1608: | | Log Es 
22 And better /tis, that b4ſe'companions die, | 
* Than by their life to hazard e 
f | N ALONE, 


| E . the raſcal —}- Thus the quarto, 1622 ;\foliv—rafcab. 
2 ita firſt wiſhes that @l/ baſe fellows were detected, and 
men that heaven would put a whip in"evesy honeft hand to 


puniſh in a ſignal manner that villainous knave, particularly 


a her thoughts, ho had abuſed the too credulous Moor, 
MALONE, 
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Jago. Speak within doors. 
Emil. O, fie upon him! ſome ſuch ſquire he was, 
That turn'd your wit the ſeamy fide without 9, 
And made you to ſuſpect me with the Moor. 
Iago. You are a fool; go to. 
De/. O good lago, | 
What ſhall I do to win my lord again? 
Good friend, go to him; for, by this light of heaven, 
1 know not how I loſt him. Here I kneel !. 
If eer my will did treſpaſs *gainſt his love, 
Either in diſcourſe of thought 2, or actual deed ; 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any ſenſe, 
Delighted them in any other form ; 
Or that I do not vet, and ever did, 
And ever will,-though he do ſhake me off 
Jo beggarly divorcement,—love him dearly, 
Comfort forſwear me! Unkindneſs may do much; 
And his unkindneſs may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love. I cannot ſay, whore; 
It does abhor me, now I ſpeak the word; 
To do the act that might the addition earn, 
Not the world's maſs of vanity could make me. 
lago. I pray you, be content; tis but his humour; 
"The buſineſs of the ſtate does him offence, 
And he does chide with you s. 
De/. If *rwere no other, — 
lago. It is but fo, I warrant you. Trumpet. 
® Speak within door.] Do not clamour ſo as to be. heard be- 
yond the houſe, 15 Jonxsox. 
9 —the feamy fide without :] That is, in/ide out. 
| 5 125 Jonxsso. 
1 Here 1 kceel, &c.] Thefe words, and the following lines 
. of this ſpeech, are omitted in the quarto, 1622. 
P 1 MALONE, 
2 Fither in diſcourſe of thought, or actual deed; ] Thus the 
old copies. So, in Hamlet: | 
O heaven! a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Would have mourn'd longer,” 
The modern editors, following Mr, Pope, read—difſcourle, 
or thought, . v7 5 MALONE, 
Lud he does chide with you.) This line is from the quarto, 
EF | 8 STEEVENE, 
To chid» with was the phraſeology of the time, We 


have, 1 think, the ſame phraſe in one of our poet's Sonnets, 
Ma L0NE- 
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Hark, how theſe inſtruments ſummon to ſupper ! 

And the great meſſengers of Venice ſtay +: 

Go in, and weep not ; all things ſhall be well. 
[Exeunt Dæs DEMO, and EMILIA, 


Enter RoDER1Go0. 


How now, Roderigo ? 

Red. 1 do not find, that thou deal'ſt juſily with me. 

lago. What in the — < 

Red. Every day. thou doff'ſt me with ſome device, 
lago; and rather (as it ſeems to me now) keep'ſt from 
me all conveniency, than ſupplieſt me with the leaſt ad- 
vantage of hope. I will, indeed, no longer endure it: 
Nor am I yet perſuaded, to put up in peace what al- 
ready I have fooliſhly ſuffer'd, 

Iago. Will you hear me, Roderigo ? | 

Rod. Faith, I have heard too much; for your words, 
and performances, are no kin together. | | 

lago. You charge me moſt unjuſtly. 

Rod. With nought but truth:. I have waſted myſelf 
out of my means. The jewels 2 have had from me, 
to deliver to Deſdemona, would half have corrupted a 
votariſt: You have told me—ſhe has received them, 
and return'd me expectations and comforts of ſudden 
relpe& and acquittance 5 ; but I find none. 

lago. Well; goto; very well. | 

Kod. Very well! go to! I cannot go to, man; nor tis 
not very well: By this hand, I ſay, it is very ſcurvy ; 
and begin to find 'myſelf fobb'd in it. | | 

lago. Very well. | 3 

Kod. I tell you, *tis not very well: I will make my- 
ſelf known to Deſdemona: if ſhe will return me my 

as „ 


And the great meſſengers of Venice flay:] Thus the quarto. 
The folio reads: 3 | 2 
The meſſengers of. Venice lay the meat. STEEVENS, 
5 —and acquittance ;] This is the reading of the original 
quarto, 1622, The folio reads—and acquaintance, 
Acquittance is requital. So, in K. Henry V. 
And ſhall. forget the office of our hand | 
Sooner than *quzttance of deſert and merit.” 
| MaLoNnE, 


Vet, 1 proteſt, I have dealt moſt 
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Jewels, I will give over ſuit, and repen uniaw- 
ful ſolicitations; if not, a ny” ous yourlelf, * wil U ſeek la. 
tisfaction of 

Iago. Yow e ſaid now. 

Rod. Ay, and I have ſaid nothing, but what I proteſt 
intendment of doing. 

lago. Why, now I ſee there's mettle in thee; and 
even, from this inſtant, do build on thee a better opi- 
nion than ever before. Give me thy hand, Roderigo: 
Thou haft taken againſt me a moſt juft exception; but 

Fe I" in thy al- 

fair. | | 

Rod. It hath not appear'd. . 

Jago 1 grant, indeed, ir hath not appeared; and your 
ſuſpicion is not without wit and judgment. Bur, Ro- 
derigo, if thou haſt that within thee indeed, which [ 


have EE reaſom to believe now than 3 mean, 


purpoſe, courage, and valour,— this night thew it; if 


thou the next night following enjoyeſt not Deſdemona, 
take me from this world with ad Hay and devite en- 


gines for my life. 


Rod. Well, what is it? ist it within reaſon, and com- 


pals? 
lage Sir, there is eſpecial commiſſion come from 


Venice, to depute Caſſio i in Othello's place. 


Rod. Is that true? why, then Othello and Deſdemona 


return again to Venice. 
Tago.*O, no; he goes into Mauritania, and takes away 


with him the Fair Deſdemona, unleſs: his abode: be lin- 


7 


ger'd here by ſome accident ; wherein none can be ſo de- 
terminate, as the removing of Caſſio. ' 

Rod. How do you mean—retnoving of him? 

Iago. Why, by making him uncapable- of .Othello's 
place; knocking out his brains. 2 


| ob your ſuſpicion is not without wit and jud ment.] Shak- 
ſprare 1. well, that mbſt men like to be flattered on ac- 


- count of thoſe endowments in whieh' they are molt deficient, 


Hence lago's compliment to this nie on his ſagacity and 
ſhrewdneſs, ALONE, 


7 — there is eſpecial” commiſſion —] "OI probably 
wrote—a ſpecial. MA Lon. 
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Rod. And that you would have me to do? 
lage. Ay; if you dare do yourſelf a profit, and a 
right. He ſups to-night with a harlot, and thither will 
I go to him he knows not yet of his honourable for- 
tune: if you will watch his going thence, (which I 
will faſhion to fall out between twelve and one,) you 
may take him at your pleaſure; Iwill be near to ſecond 
our attempt, and he ſhall fall between us. Come, 
and not amazed at it, but go along with me; I will 
ſhew you ſuch a neceſſity in his death, that you ſhall 
think yourſelf bound to put it on him. It is now high 
ſupper-time, and the night grows to waſte * : about 


it, 
Red. I will hear further reaſon for this. 
lago. And you ſhall be ſatisfied. | [Exeunt, 


— * * 


SCENE. III. 
Anotſbr Kos In” the Caſtle. | 


Enter OrnEtLo, Lopovico, Despemona, EIIILIX, 
| and Antndants. | 


Led. 1&0 beſeech you, fir, trouble yoitſaFino fur- 
ther. 72 | 2 
O. O, pardon me; *twilFdo me good to walk. ror 


Andi ng grows 4% waſle:] I ſappoſe Tago means to 
ſay, that it is neat miditight, Perhaps we' ought: to _ 
wa. Both the old copies, the quàrto, 1622; and the folio, 
rn read,, Which was the old ſpelling-of warf. 80 

rt; * | HO AERO 
te dedd of aaf and dle of the night. 
the note on that paſlage, SEED ET IE 

80 alſo, in The Puritan, a comedy, 160) 

— ere the day 

. Be ſpent to the girale, thou malt be free. 
The Words, however, may only mean rie nighels waſting 
à pace, MALONE, / 


%% p rr r. T © 
Lod. Madam, good night; I humbly thank your lady- 


ip. 

De. Your honour is moſt welcome. 

Oth. Will you walk, ſir? -O, Deſdemona.— 

Deſ. My lord? | 

Oth. Ger you to bed on the inftant ; I will be return'd 
ET: difmiſs your attendant there; look, it be 
done. 

Def. Iwill, my lord. [Exeunt. Or n. Lob. and Attend. 

Emil. 2 goes it now? he looks gentler than he 

id. 

De/. He ſays, he will return incontinent : 

Ne hath commanded me to go to bed, 
And bade me to diſmiſs you, 
* Emil. Diſmiſs me! 

Def. It was his bidding; therefore, good Emilia, 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu : 

We muſt not now diſpleaſe him. 

Emil. I would, you had never ſeen him! 

Deſ. So would not I; my love doth ſo approve him, 
Thar even his ftubbornnets, his checks, and frowns,— 
Pr'ythee, unpin me,—have grace and favour in them. 

Emil. 1 have laid thoſe ſheets you bade me on the bed. 

Deſ. All's one: — Good father?! how. fooliſh are our 

minds !— | 
If I do die before thee, pr ythee ſhroud me 
In one of thoſe ſame ſheets. 

Emil. Come, come, you talk. | 

Deſ. My mother had a maid, call'd—Barbara ; 
She was in love; and he, ſhe lov'd, prov'd mad, 
And did forſake her: ſhe had a ſong of willow, 


An 


9 — Good father “] Thus the folio, The quarto, 1623, 
reads—all's one, good faith, MALO NE. | 
1 — and he, ſbe loud, prouv'd mad, | x 

And did forſake her : 1 believe that mad ſignifies only 
wild, frantick, uncertain. JOANSON, ; 

We till call a wild girl a mad-cap : and in The Firſt Part 
of King Henry VI. are mentioned, e 
% Mad, natural graces, that extinguiſh art,” 

Again, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona: _ 

Come on, you mad-cap.” . 
Again, in Love's Labour's Loſt: % Do you hear, my 
wenches ?”* STEEVENS, 
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An old thing 'twas, but it expreſs'd her fortune, 
And ſhe dy'd ſinging it: That ſong, to-night, 
Will not go from my mind; I have much to do, 
But to go hang my head all at one ſide, | 
And fing it like poor Barbara. Prythee, diſpatch. | 
Emil. Shall F go fetch your night-gown ? | 
De/. No, unpin me here.— 
This Lodovico is a proper man. 
Emil. A very Wh "a. man. 
Deſ. He ſpeaks well. Eo. 
Emil. I know a lady in Venice, would have walk'd 
barefoot to Paleſtine, for a touch of his nether lip. 
Def. The poor ſoul 3 ſat ſighing * by a ſycamore tree, 
Sing all a green willow; (ſinging. 
Her hand on her boſom, her head on her knee, RE 4 
Sing willow, willow, willow : EY 


2 - T have much to do, 
But to go hang my head] I have much ado to do any 
thing but hang my Ss We might read : FR 
Not 10 go hang my head. E 

This is perhaps the only inſertion made in the latter ed:- 
tions which has improved the play. The reſt ſeem to have been 
added for the ſake of amplification, or of ornament. When 
the imagination had ſubſided, and the mind was no longer 
agitated by the horror of the action, it became at leiſure to 
look round for ſpecious additions, This addition is natural. 
Deſdemona can at firſt hardly forbear to fing the ſong ; ſhe 
endeavours to change ber train of thoughts, but her imagin- 
ation at laſt prevails, and ſhe ſings it. Jo mNnsSoON. ' 

| Theſe words, and all that follows, to Nay that's not next, 
incluſively, are not in the original quarto, 1622; and ap- 
peared firſt in the folio. The remaining lines of the ſong alſo 
appeared firit in that copy. MALo NE. 

3 The poor ſoul, &c.] This ſong, in two parts, is printed in 
a late collection of old ballads ; the lines preſerved here dif- 
fer ſomewhat from the copy diſcovered by the ingenious” col- 
lector, JounsoN. 

+ — /at ſighing —] The folio reads Alg ing. The paſſage, 
43 has been already obſerved, is not in the original copy 
printed in 1622, "The reading of the text is taken from a 
quarto of no authority printed in 1630. Sighing, as Mr. 
d':eevens has obſerved, is alſo the reading in the black-letter 
copy ct this ballad in the Pepys Collection, which Dr. Percy 
lowed, See the Religues of Ancient Eng liſb Poetry. I. 192. 
MaLoXxEe. 
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The freſh fireams * wan by her, and murmur'd her moans, 
Sing willow, ffc. BO | 
Her ſalt tears fell from her, and often d the flames ; 
Lay by thele : Te FSG 
Sing willow, willow, willow z 
Pr'ythee, hye thee ; he'll come anon — 
Sing all a green willow muſt be my garland. 


2. 
Let m body blame him, his ſcorn 1 approve 6, 
Nay, that's not next.—Hark ! who is it that knocks ? 
Emil. It is the wind. 
Def. 1 2 my lowe, falſe love; but what ſaid he 
then? ; 
Sing willow, Kc. 3 | 
I court mo Women, you'll couch with mb min s. 
So, get thee gone; good night. Mine eyes do itch; 
Doth that bode weeping ? 
Emil. Tis neither here nor there. 


Dy. 


* The fre/? ftreams, &.] Theſe lines are formed with ſome 
additions from two couplers of the original ſong: 
Die chli flreams ran hy him, his eyes wept apace; 
„O witow, Ke. : 
The ſalt tears fell from him, which drowned his 
face; 
„O willow, '&c, : 
* The mute birds ſate by him, made tame by his 
O Allen, fee 
„O willow, &c, : 
© Fhe:/alt tears fell from him, which fofter'd the fonts.” 
6 Let nobody blame him, his feorn 1 approve,) In the ori- 
ina}: | 
a Let no body blame me, her ſcorns Ldo prove, 
„O willow, &c. | 5 
She was born to be fair; I to die for her love.“ 
MALoxxr. 
7 Icall'd my love, falſe lowe;] This couplet is not in the 
ballad, which is the complaint, not of a woman forſaken, but 
of a man rejected. Thefe lines were probably added when it 
was accommodated to a woman. JOHNSON. 101 
7 couch with mo men.] This verb is found alſo in 
The Two Noble Kinjmen, 1634: 
4 , if thou couch | 
© But'onenight'with-hes,—,” MAL 
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De/. have heard it ſaid ſo „.—0, theſe. men, theſe 


Doſt thou in conſcience think. Tell me, Emilia, 
That there be women do abuſe their huſbandds 
In ſuch groſs kind ? Fig J 

Emil. There be ſome ſuch, no queſtion. _ | 

Deſ. Would'ſt thou do ſuch a deed for all the world? 

Emil. Why, would not you?  _- e 

Deſ. No, by this heavenly light! 

Emil. Nor I neither, by this heavenly light; 
| might do't as well i' the dark. n 

Deſ. Would'ſt thou do ſuc h a deed for the world? 

Emil. The world is a huge thing: Tis a great vice 
For a ſmall vice. 1 3 

Def. Good troth, I think thou would'ſt not. 

Emil . By my troth, 1 think 1 thould ; and undo't, 
when I had done. Marry, 1 would not do ſuch a thing 
for a joint-ring ; nor for meaſures of lawn; nor for 
gowns, petticoats, nor caps, nor any petty exhibition: 
but, for the whole world, -Why, who would not 
make her huſband a cuckold, to make him a monarch ? 
Iſhould venture purgatory for't. 

Deſ. Beſhrew me, if I would do ſuch a wrong 
For the whole world. 

Emil. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i the world; 
and, having the world for your labour, 'tis a wrong in 
your own world, and you might quickly make it right. 

De/. 1 do not think, there is any ſuch woman. 

Emil. Yes, a dozen; and as many to the vantage, as 
Would ftore the world they play'd for. 

But, I do think 2, it is their bufbands faults, 
If wives do fall : Say, that they flack their duties, 
And pour our treaſures into foreign laps*; 


Or 


5 I have heard it ſaid ſo.] This, as well as the following 
peech, is omitted in the firſt quarto. STEEVE NE, 

 — to the vantage, ] i. e. to boot, over and above. 

But, I do think, &e.] The remaini f his fpeect 
, wut, 1 40 , &e.] The remaining part of this 
18 omitted in the firſt quarto. bras Re 

And pour our treaſures into fortign 'taps ;] So, in one of 
dur authour's poems: | 

** Robb'd other bets' revenues of their rents.“ 


enen 


Or elſe break out in peeviſh jealouſies, 
Throwing reſtraint upon us; or, ſay;. they ſtrike us, 
Or ſcant our former having3 in deſpight; | 
9 K We have galls; and, tho' we have ſome grace, 
Vet have we ſome revenge. Let huſbands know, 
Their wing have ſenſe like them.*: they ſee, and 
mel], 
And have their palates both for ſweet and ſour, 
As huſbands have. Whar is it that they do, 
When they change us for others ? Is it ſport ? 
think, it is; And doth affection breed it? 
I think, it doth; is't frailty, that thus errs ? 
It is ſo. too: And have not we affections ? 
Deſires for ſport ? and frailty, as men have ? 
Then, let them uſe us well: elſe, let them know, 
 The-1lls we do, their ills inftruct us fo 5. 
Def. _ night, good night: Heaven me ſuch uſage 
end 5, | 
Not to pick bad from bad; but, by bad, mend 
| [Exeunt, 


* 


— 


ACT V. SCENE. I. 


A Street. 
Enter Iaco, and Roprn1co. 
Iago. Here, ſtand behind this bulk; ſtraight will be 
come : 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home; 


Quick, 


3 — our former having] Our former allowance of ex- 

nce. JOHNSON. { 

4 — have ſenſe /ike them :] Senſe * — here, as in Ham- 
let, for ſenſation or ſenſu al appetite. MXLONE. 

S — hr ar us 28 age, as has been already 4 
ſerved, is not in the quarto, 1622, The reading of the tex 
is that of the folio, 1623. The modern editors, following 37 
alteration made by the editor of the ſecond folio, . 
ſtruct us o. Our poet, for the ſake of rhyme, often — 
uncommon phraſeology ;. I have therefore adhered to tne 
thentick copy, MALONE. rig IT 
+ 5 —*heaven me ſuch uſage ſend,] Such uſes is the reac" = 
the folio, and of the ſubſequent editions; but the old qua 
has: 
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Quick, quick; fear nothing; I'll be at thy elbow : 
Ir makes us, or it mars us; think on that, 
And fix moſt firm thy reſolution. 
Red. Be near at hand ; I may miſcarry in't. 
lago. Here, at thy hand; be bold, and ta kethy 
ſword. [retires to alittle diſtance. 
Rod. J have no great devotion to the deed ; 
And yet he has given me ſatisfying reaſons — 
*Tis but a man gone :—forth, my ſword ; he dies. 
[goes to his ſtand. 
Jago. 1 _ rubb'd this young quat almoſt to the 
enſe, 


And he grows angry 7. Now, whether he kills Caſſio, 
Or Caſſio him, or each do kilt the other, | 
Every way makes my gain® : Live Roderigo, 

He calls me to a reſtitution large 


Of 


—— ſuch uſage ſend.— 

Tage is an old word for cffom, and, I think, better than 
uſes, JOUNSON. 
I have rubb'd this young quat almoſt to the ſenſe, 

[nd he grows a This is a paſſage much contro- 
verted among the editors. Sir T. Hanmer reads guab, a gud- 
geon; not that a ,gudgeon can be rubbe to much ſenſe, but 
that a man groſsly deceived is often called a gudgeon. Mr, 
Upton reads guail, which he proves, by much learning, to be 
a very choleric bird, Dr, Warburton retains guat, which is 
found in the early quarto. Theobald would introduce &not, 
a [mall bird of that name, I have followed the text of the 
folio, and third and fourth quartos, 

A guat in the midland counties is a pimple, which by rubb- 
ing is made to ſmart, or is rubbed to ſenſe. Roderigo is called 
a quat by the ſame mode of ſpeech, as a low fellow is now 
termed in low language a /cab. To rub to the ſenſe, is to rub 
fo the quick, JOHNSON, s 

So, in The Devils Law-caſe, 1623: O young guaet! in- 
continence is Does in all creatures in the world.” 1 25 

Again, in Decker's Gul'r Hornbook, 1609 : —hether he 

a yong guat of the firſt yeeres revennew, or ſome auſtere 

and ſullen-taced ſteward,” &c. 

Such another thought occurs in Ben Jonſon's Catiline : 

© ———- muſt have their diſgraces ſtill new rubb'e, :. 

To make them ſmart,” &c, STEEVE NS. 

— my gain: The quartos read—my game, STEEVE Ns. 
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Of gold, and jewels, that l bobb'd from him x, 
As gifts to Deſdemona z; 

It muſt not be: If Caſſio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, FI 
That makes me ugly; and, befides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him; there ſtand 1 in much peril: 
No, he muſt die: — But fo, I hear him coming. 


Enter CAs 310. 


Rod. I know his gait, tis he; Villain, thou dy'ſt. 
ſruſſies from his poſt, and makes a paſs at Caſſio. 

Ce/. That thruſt had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou think'ſt; . 
I will make proof of . thine. BY 
[draws, and wounds Roderigo. 
Bod. O, I am ſlain ! [ falls, 
[lago ruſſies from his poſt, cuts Caſſio behind in the 

leg *, and exit. 3 

Ca I am maim'd tor ever: — Help, ho! murder . 
murder! © > xx +. 


Enter OruzLLo, at a diftance, 


OE The voice of Cafſio :—lago keeps his word. 
Nod. O, villain that I am! 
Oth. Hark ! *tis even fo. 
S/. O, help! ho! light! a ſurgeon! 
' Oh. *Tis he 0 brave lago, honeſt, and juſt, 
That haſt ſuch noble ſenſe of thy friend's wrong ! 
Thau teacheſt me—Minion, your dear lies dead, | 
And your fate hies apace *: Strumper, I come: * 
| | orth 


9 — that I bobbyd from fim,] That I hd him out of. A 
40 formerty fignified a mock, or jeer. Coles renders it ln on 
DjQtionary, 1679, by Janna, as he does bobb'd by + /4 2908 

in the leg,) Iago maims Caſſio in the Jeg, in conſe- 
quence of What ne bas juſt heard him 2 .* 

Sa is As t armour. 
ſuppoſed that his S was e hey ſown deere armour. 
An your fate hies apece-} Thus the firſt 795755 'Fhe 


8 ſecond quarto and the folio read And your nb Y 77 * 
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Forth of my heart 3 thoſe charms, thine eyes, are blot- 


red | 
Thy bed, luſt-Rain'd, ſhall with luſt's blood be ſpotted. 
{Exit OTuzLLo. 


Enter Lopovico, and GratiAano, at a diſtance. 
Caſ. What, ho! no watch? no pafſage*#? murder! 


murder ! 7 : 
Gra. Tis ſome miſchance ; the cry is very direful. 
Caſ. O, help! 
Lod. Hark ! 
Rod. O wretched villain ! | 
Lod. Two or three groans Sit is a heavy night: 
Theſe may be counterfeits; let's think't unſaſe 
To come into the cry, without more hel 
Rid. No body come? then ſhall I bleed to ___ | 
ner 


3 — Forth of my heart, &c.] Thus the firſt quarto. The 
folio reads, For of : perhaps the true reading is, For off, &c. 
STEEVENS, 
For off is the eon jectural reading introduced by the editor 
of the ſecond folio, and is one of a thouſand proofs of ca- 
pricious alterations made in that copy, without any regardto 
the moſt ancient editions, The original reading is undoubt- 
edly the true one. So, in Mount Tabor, or Private Exercijes 
of a penitent Sinner, 1639: —whillt all this was acting, 
there came forth of — 2 door at the fartheſt end of the 
ſtage, two old men,” &c. * 
Again, as Mr. Henley has obſeryed, in &. Richard TH. 
© — { cloath my naked villainy . . 
Wich old odd ends, ſtolen forth of holy writ.” 
Again, ibidem: . * 
Faith, none, but Humphrey Hour, that call'd your 
grace 


To breakfaſt once, forth of my 3 
ALO 


| yB. 

Oo paſſage ] No paſſenger ? no body _ x. 
| OHNSON. 

So, in the Comedy of errors : | ' 


Now in the flirring paſſage of the 1 * 
B Fer | TEEVENS. 


* — @ heavy night:) A thick cloudy night, in which an am- 
ſh may be commodioufly laid, JORNSON. 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: | 82 
Upon the heavy middle of the, night.” 
STEEVENS, 
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Enter IAac o, with a light. 


Lod. Hark ! | 
Gra. Here's one comes in his ſhirt, with light and 
weapons. 
Tago. Who's there? whoſe noiſe is this, that cries on 
murders ? | 
Lod. We do not know. 
Iago. Did not you hear a cry? 
Caf, Here, here; for heaven's ſake help me. 
Jago. What's the matter? 
Gra. This is Othello's ancient, as I take it. 
Led. The fame, indeed; a very valiant fellow. 
lago. What are you here, that cry ſo grievoully ? 
Caf. lago ? O, I am ſpoil'd, undone by villains ! 
Give me ſome hel 
Jags. O me, heutenant! what villains have done this? 
Caf. | think, that one of them is hereabour, 
And cannot make away. 
lago. O treacherous villains !— | | 
What are you there? come in, and give ſome help, 


ſeo Lod. and Gra. 

Rod O, help me here! ih 
Caf. That's one of them. | 
Jago. O murderous flave! O villain! [Iago „als Rod. 
Nod. O damn'd lago! O inhuman dog !—O! O! O! 
_ Jage. Kill men i' the dark Where be theſe blood 
| thieves > | 
How ſilent is this town !—Ho! murder! murder! 

What may you be? are you of good, or evil? 

Lod. As you fhall prove us, praiſe us. 

lago. Signior Lodovico ? 4 
04, 


6 — whoſe moiſe is this, that cries on narder 2] Thus the 
quarto, 1622, and the folio 1623; and ſuch was the phraſc- 
ology of Shakſpeare's age. So, in Eaſtauard Hoe, a comedy, 
1605: 

* Who cries on murder? lady, was it vou?“ 
This line is a parody on one in The Spaniſb Tragedy.—The 
editor of the ſecond folio, „ho altered whatever he did not 


underſtand, for cries on ſubſtituted cries out, and has been fol- 


lowed by all the modern editors, Ma LONE, 
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1d. He, fir. 5 
?ago. 1 cry you mercy ; Here's Caſfio hurt by villains. 
Gra. Calle D | 
lago. How is it, brother? 
Caſ. My leg is cut in two. 
Jago. Marry, heaven forbid {= : 

Light, gentlemen ;—Vll bind ir with my ſhirt. 


Enter Bianca. *© 


Bian. What is the matter, ho? who is't that cry'd ? 
lago. Who is' t that cry'd ? 
Bian. O my dear Cafſio! my ſweet Caſſio! 
O Caſſio! Caſſio! Caſſio! 
lago. O notable ſtrumpet ! Caſſio, may you ſuſpect 
Who they ſhould be, that have thus mangled you ? 
Caſ. No. 
Gra, I am ſorry, to find you thus; I have been to 
ſeek you. 
Jago. Lend me a garter“: So.—=O, for a chair, 
To bear him eaſily hence! f 
Bian. Alas, he faints ;=O Caſſio! Caſſio! Caſſio 
lago. Gentlemen all, I do ſuſpect this traſh 
To be a party in this injury *.— 
Patience a while, good Callto Come, come ; 
Lend me a light. Know we this face, or no? 
las! my friend, and my dear countryman, 
Roderigo ? no: - Ves, ſure O heaven! Roderigo. 
Gra, What, of Venice? 
lags. Even he, fir; did you know him? 
Gra. Know him? ay. - 
lago. Signior Gratiano ? I cry you gentle pardon ; 
Theie bloody accidents muſt excuſe my manners, 
That ſo neglected you. | | 
Gra. Lam glad to ſee you. 
logo. How do you, Caſſio ?O, a chair, a chair! 
Gra. Roderigo ! 
Vol. XV, S lags. 


Lend me @ garter, &c. ] This ſpeech is omitted in the firſt 
quarto, SrREVENS. | | 

o be a party in this injury.] Thus the folio. The quarts, 
522, reads to bear a part in this, MATLoxx. 
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Jago. He, he, *tis he: —0, that's well ſaid ;—the 
Chair — ILA chair brought in. 
Some gord man bear him carefully from hence; 
Pl] fetch the general's ſurgeon — . or you, miſtreſs, 
les Bianca. 
Save you your labour.— He that lies ſlain here, Caſſio, 
Was my dear friend: What malice was between you ? 
Caſ. None in the world; nor do -know the man. 
Jago. [to Bian.] What, look you pale —0, bear him 
out o' the air - ¶Caſſio and Rod. are borne of. 
Stay you, good gentlewoman® :—look you pale, miſ- 
trefs? | 
Do you perceive the gaſtneſs ® of her eye 
Nay, it you ſtare i, we ſhall: hear more anon :— 
Behold her well ; I pray you, look upon her; 
Do you ſee, gentlemen ? nay, guiltineſs will ſpeak, 
Though tongues were out of uſe. 


Enter EM1L14A. 


Euil. Las, what's the matter; what's the matter, 
hufband ? | | 
lags. Caſſio hath here been ſet on in the dark, 
By Roderigo, and fellows that are ſcap'd ; 
He's almoſt ſlain, and Roderigo dead. 
Emil. Alas, good gentleman ! alas, good Caſſio! 
lage. This is the fruit of whoring.—Pr'ythee, Emilig, 
Go know of Caſſio where he ſupp'd to-night gags 1 


* — 20d gentlewoman:] Thus the quarto, 2622, The 
folio reads—pgentlemen, That the original is the true reading. 
may be collected from the ſituation and feelings of the parties 
on the ſeene. No reaſon can be aſſigned why Lodowico and 
Gratians ſhould RY quit the fpot where they no 
are, before they had heard from Iago further particulars of 
the attack on Caſſio, merely becauſe Caſſio was borne off ; 
whereas, on the other hand, his miſtreſs, Bianca, who has 
been officially offering him atſiſtance, would naturally endea- 
vour to accompany him to his lodgings. MALONE. _ 

9.— the gaſtneſs—] So the folio, The quartos read, 70. 
fures. STEEVENS. ** 

1 Nay, if you flare,} So the folio, The quartos read, 

Ire. STEEVENS. Go 


* — Prgthee, Emilia, , 
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What, do you ſhake at that? 
Bian, He ſapp'd at my houſe ; but I therefore ſhake 
not. 
Jago. O, did he ſo? I charge you, go with me. 
Emil. Fie, fie upon thee, ſtrumpet! 
Bian. I am no ſtrumpet; but of life as honeſt, 
As you that thus abuſe me. 
Emil. As 1? foh! fieupon thee! 
lags. Kind gentlemen, let's go ſee poor Caſſio dreſs'd :— 
Come, miſtreſs, you muſt tell us another tale.— 
Emilia, run you to the citadel, 
And tell my lord and lady what has happ'd.— 
Will you go on, I pray? — This is the night, Aide. 
That either makes me, or fordoesꝰ me quite. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
Bed. chamber Des DbEMONA in bed, aſleep. A light 


burning. 


Enter OTaELLo. 


th. It is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my ſoul.— 
Let me not name it? to you, you chaſte ſtars !— 


82 It 


G9 knmo of Caffin where he ſupp'd to night:] In the laſt 
ſcene of the preceding act lago informs Roderigo, that Caſſio 
was to ſup with Bianca; that be would accompany Caſſio to 
her houſe, and would take cars to bring him away from 
thence between twelve and one. Caſſio too had himſelf in- 
formed lago, in Act IV. fc. i, that he would ſup with Bianca, 
2 lago had promiſed to meet him at her houſe. Perhaps, 
2 here lago choſe to appear ignorant of this fact, con- 
A that he had way-laid Caſſio, and therefore defirous of 

eing thought ignorant of his motions during the evening. 


MAaLoOXxE, 


3 —or ford ; __ 
leſtroy. — youu] To ford» is to undo, to ruin, to 


* It is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my ſoul, = Let 
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It is the cauſe. Vet I'll not ſhed her blood; 
Nor ſcar that whiter {kin of hers than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter. 

[takes off his ſac id. 


Yet ſhe muſt die, elſe ſhe'll betray more men +, 
Put out the light, and then put out the light“: 


If 


Let me not name it—) The abruptneſs of this ſoliloquy 
makes it obſcure, The meaning, 1 think, is this: © Lam 
here (ſays Othello in his mind) overwhelmed with horror, 
What is the reaſon-of this perturbation ? Is it want of te- 
* folution to do Juſtice? Is it the dread of ſhedding blood? 
No; it is not the action that ſhocks me, but zf ig the cauſe, 
it rs the caufe, my ſoul; let me not name it to you, ye chaſie 
'* /tars! it is the cauſe.” JOn xSON, 5 

Othello, full of horror at the cruel action which he is about 
to perpetrate, ſeems at this inſtant to be ſeeking his juſtifica- 
tion, from repreſenting to himſelf the cauſe, i. e. the great- 
neſs of the provocation he had received. STEEVENS, 

Shakſpeare ſeems to have had the following verſe in the 
fifth chapter of Jeremiah in view: © They overpaſs the deeds 
of the wicked; they judge not the carſe, the cauſe of the fa- 
therleſs ;-- ſhall not you be avenged on ſuch as this?“ In 
imitation of this the poet meant, if his interrupted expreſſi- 
ons were completed, to ſay, It is the cauſe, the cauſe of 
virtue and chaſtity, which I am going to maintain: my foul, 
this is the offence thou haft to avenge : but let me not rame the 
offence to you, ve chaſte ſtars; it i the cauſe of chaſtity, and 
ſhe-muſt die, elſe ſhe'll betray more men. Fu/trce demand! it 
rom me. ANONYMUS. 1 75 

s Yet ſhe muſt die, elſe ſhe' ll betray more men] This is the 
ſecond attempt of Othello to juſtify what he has undertaken, 
Firſt he ſays, I? is the cauſe, i. e. his own cauſe; now he is 
willing to ſuppoſe himſelf the preventer of ſucceeding miſ- 
chief to others. STREVENSs, | Ms 

6 Put out the light, and then put out the light :] This is one 
of the paſſages to which I alluded in a note on As you /ike i, 
in which by a modern regulation our poet's words have ob- 
tained a meaning, which in my opinion was not in his 
thoughts. Mr, Upton was the firſt perſon who introduced 
the concert in this line, CRY Yoo been adopted fince his 
book appeared, by pointing ic thus: | 

| Pur ut the light, hen Sue out the light ! &c. 

His explanation is as follows. PU! put out the /ight, and 
then—ſtrangle her, he was going to ſay; but this recals a thou- 


and tender thoughts to his troubled ſoul; be ſtops ſhort; / 
I quench 
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If I quench thee, thou flaming miniſter, 
p can again thy former light reſtore, 


8 3 Should 


I guenchi the taper, how eafy 1s it to reflore its former light , 
but O Deſdemona, If 1 once put out thy light,” &c. 

On this Dr. Warburton grounded the following note: 

„The meaning is, 1 will put out the light, and hen pro- 
ceed to the execution of my purpoſe,” But the expreſſion of 
putting out the light, bringing to mind the effects of the extinc- 
ction cf the light of life, he breaks ſhort, and queſtions himſe]f 
about the effects of this meraphorical extinction, introduced 
by a repetition of his firſt words; as much as to ſav, But hold, 
let me firſt weigh the reflections which this expreſſion ſo natu- 
rally excites,” 

I entirely agree with Dr. Farmer, that this regulation gives 
a ſpirit to this paſſage that was not intended, The poet, I 
think, meant merely to ſay,—** I will now put out the lighted 
taper which I hold, and then put out the light of %; and 
this introduces his ſubſequent reflection and compariſon, juſt 
as aptly, as ſuppoſing the latter words of the line to be uicd 
in the ſame eule as in the beginning of it, which cannot be 
done without deſtroying that equivoque and play of words of 
which Shakſpeare was ſo fond, | 

There are few images which occur more frequently in his 
works than this, Thus, in K. Henry VI. P. III. the dying 
Clifford ſays, 

lere burns my candle out, ay, here it dies.“ 
Again, in Macbeth: 
Out, out, brief candle!“ 
Again, in K. Henry VIII.: 
** This candle burns not clear; tis I muſt ſnuff it; 
Ihen out it goes.“ 
Again, in his Rape of Lucrece : 
** Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken her, whoſe {ight excelleth thine !” 

Let the words—put out her light, ſtand for a moment in the 
Place of—darken her, and then the ſentence will run Burn 
out thy light, fair torch, and lend it not to put out her light, 
wie bg ht 1s more excellent than thine. In the very ſame 
hots? ays Othello,“ det me firſt extingui/h the light I now 
* and then put out the light of life. But how different in 
=» and importance are theſe two acts! The extinguiſhed 

per can be lighted again, but the light of life, when once 
extinguiſhed, can never, alas, be relumined.“ 

The 
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should 1 repent me: but once put out thy lights, 


Thou cunning'ft pattern of excelling nature“, 
J know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light relume . When I have pluck d 
thy roſe , 
I cannot 


The queſtion is not, which regulation renders the paſſage 
molt 1 ws and ſpirited, but what was the poet's 17 — 
believe, however, that Shakſpeare wrote —and then put out 
#y light; and the reading of the original copy in a ſubſe- 
quent line, but once put out thine,” ſeems to me to conte- 
nance this emendation. 

In The Merchant of Venice the word igt is uſed with equa! 
ambiguity : . | 

Let me give /;gh?, but let me not be Alt.“ 
| MALONR, 

This has been conſidered as a very difficult line, Fieliing 
makes Betterton and Booth diſpute about it with the author 
himſelf in the other world. The punRuatjon recommended 
by Dr, Warburton, gives a ſpirit to it which I fear was not 
intended, It ſeems to have been only a play upon words, 75 
put the light out was a phraſe for to kill, In The Maid Tra- 
gedy, Melantius fays, . | | 

«© Tis a juſtice, and a noble one, 
Jo put the light out of ſuch baſe offenders.” 
| | FARMER, 

Pat ont the light, This phraſe is twice uſed in Sidney Ar- 
cada, for killing a lady, p. 460, and 470, edit. 1633. 

Again, in an unpubliſhed play, called The Second Maident 
Tragedy, by George Chapman, licenſed by Sir George Buc, 
October 31it, 1611, (now in the library of the Marquis of 
Lanſdown, who tonoured me with the uſe of it): 

© —— — O ſoul of cunning, 

© Came that arch ſubtilty from thy lady's counſel, 

** Oc thine own ſudden craft ? confeſs to me . 
Ho oft thou Eaſt been a bawd to their cloſe actions, 
„Or all thy light goes out. STEEVENS, 

s —put out thy light,] 'Fhus the folio, The quarto reads— 
put out thine, STBEVENS, 

7 Thou cunning'/t pattern of excellins nature,] So, in Hal- 
m rin DOliua, 1588, P. I. —thoſe that beheld her, efteem- 
ed her for the chiefeſt piece of workrmaanſhipp that ever Na- 
tu e framed,”  RrEn, | 

8 Thet can thy light relume.] Thus the folio, The quarts 
1522, for relume has—return, The modern editors, follow 
ing the quarto printed in 1530, read—relumn?, = 
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] cannot gire it vital growth again, 
It needs muſt wither :—Þl1 fmell it on the tree. 


; Arg her. 
O balmy breath, that doſt almoſt perſuade | 
Faftice herſelf to break her ſword !-—Once more. — 
Be thus when thou art dead, and Iwill kill thee, 
And love thee after :==Once more, and this the laſt : 
So ſweet was ne'er ſo fatal. 1 muſt ns 
But they are cruel tears: This ſorrow's heavenly; 


It ſtrikes, where it doth love.— She wakes 

Deſ. Who's there? Othello? 

Oth. Ay, Deſdemona. | 

Deſ. Will you come to bed, my lord? 

Oth. Have you pray'd to-night, Deſdemona ? 

Def. Ay, my lord. 

Oth. If you bethink yourſelf of any crime. 
UnreconciPd as yet to Nexen and grace, 
Solicit for it ſtraight. 

Deſ. Alas, my lord, what may you mean by that? 

Oth. Well, do it, and be brief; I will walk by: 
I would not kill thy unprepared ſpirit,; x 
; e % 


Our poet has illume, for illuminate, in Hamlet : 
Had made his courſe, to illume that part of heaven, 
Where now it burns,” MaLonE. 
9 thy roſe,] Thus the folio, The quarto reads, — tte coſe, 
Again, the quarto reads, 
* Fil ſmell i on the tree.” 
The folio, 
* I'll ſmell Mee on the tree,” STEEVENS. p 
1 —This forrow's heavenly;] This tenderneſs, with which 
J lament the puniſhment which juſtice compels me to inflict, 
is a holy paſſion, | | 3 
I wiſh theſe two lines could be honeſtly ejected. It is the 
fate of Shakſpeare to countera& his own pathos. 
| JounsoN. 
Perhaps the poet would not have retained both theſe images, 
had he publiſhed the play himſelf, though in the hurry of 
compolition he threw them both upon paper. The firſt ſeems 
adopted from the fabulous hiſtory of the crocodile, the ſecond 
from a paſſage in the ſcripture. STEEYENS, | 
'* Whom the Lord loveth, he chaſteneth.“ Masos, 
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No. Heaven forefend !—l would not kill thy foul >, 
Def. Talk you of killing? | 
Oth. Ay, I do. 

De/. Then, heaven, 
Have mercy on me 

Oth. Amen, with all my heart! 

Deſ. If you ſay fo, I hope you will not kill me. 

Oth. Humph ! 15 

Deſ. And yet I fear you for you are fatal then, 
When your eyes roll ſo: Why I ſhould fear, I know 

not, 

Since guiltineſs I know not; but yet, 1 feel, I fear. 
Oth. Think on thy fins. | 
Deſ. They are loves I bear to you. 

Othi. Ay, and for that thou dy'ſt. 
Deſ. That death's unnatural, that kills for loving 3, 

Alas, why. gnaw you ſo your nether lip? 

Some bloody paſſion ſhakes your very frame: 

"Theſe are portents ; but yet, I hope, I hope, 

They do not point on me. 

Oth. Peace, and be ftill ! - 

Deſ. 1 will ſo : What's the matter? En | 

Oth. That handkerchief, which I ſo lov'd, and gave 
thee, 

Thou gav'ft to Caſſio. . 

Deſ. No, by my life and ſoul ; 
Send for the man, and aſk him. 
Oth. Sweet ſoul, take heed, 
Take heed of perjury ; thou art on'thy death-bed. 
Def. Ay, but not yet to die. | 
Ot. Yes, 3 ; | 


Therefore confeſs thee freely of thy ſin ; , 
| or 


2 ]-would not kill thy foul.) Sir W. D' Avenant has borrowed 
this thought in his Albovine, King of Lombardy, 1629 
I am not fraught with devil's ſpleen; I would 
Not hurt thy /oul.” STEEVENS. 
8 That death's unnatural, that kills for lowing.) This thought 
is likewiſe found in The Legend of Orpheus and Eurydice, à 
poeuw, by H. L. 16mo. 1597: | 


0 Unnatufral 
4 0 
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For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove, nor choke, the ftrong conception 
That Ido groan withal. Thou art to die. 
Deſ Then, Lord have mercy on me! 
Oth. I ſay, amen. 
Deſ. And have you mercy too I never did 
Offend you in my life; never loy'd Caſſio, 
But with ſuch general e, of heaven 
As I might love: I never gave him token. 
0th. By heaven, I ſaw my handkerchief in his hand. 
O perjur'd woman ! thou doſt ſtone my heart, 
And mak'ſt me call, what I intend to do, 
A murder, which I thought a ſacrifice # : 
| ſaw the handkerchief. 
Def. He found it then; 
I never gave it him :—Send for him hither, 
And let him confeſs a truth. | 
0th. He hath confeſs'd. 
De/. What, my lord? 
0:k.. That he hath—us'd thee s. - 
ö Sg Dey 


„ Unnatural, which kill where you ſhould kiſſe.“ 
Again, in our poet's X. Richard III. 
Id is a quarrel moſt unnatural, 
To be reveng'd on him that loveth thee.” 
| MALONE, . 

A murder, which I thought @ ſacrifice :] This line is dif- 
hicult, Thou Aa hardened my heart, and makefft me kill thee 
with the rage of a murderer, when I thought to have ſacri- 
Je thee to juſtice with the calmneſs of a prieſt ſtriking a 
victim, 

It muſt not be omitted, that one of the elder quartos reads, 
thou df one thy keart 3 which 1 ſufpect to be genuine. The 
meaning then will be, {hou force/t me to diſmiſs thee from 
the world in the ſtate of the murdered without preparation fo: 
death, when 1 intended that thy puniſhment ſhou!d have been 
| a ſacrifice atoning far thy crime. : 

. lam glad that I have ended my reviſal of this dreadful 
cene, It is not to be endured. JoHnso, | 

Thy heart, is the reading of the original quarto, 1622. 

8 ' MALONE, 

a — he hath—us'd thee.] The quarto, 1622, exhibirs this 


That he bath—uds death, MALONE. 


394 HTH LL S, 


Deſ. How ? unlawfully ? 
Oth. Ay. | 
Deſ. He will not fay ſo. 
Oh. No, his mouth is ſtopp'd; 
Honeſt lago hath ta“ em order for't ©. 
De/. My fear interprets then, What, is he dead ? 


014. Had all his hairs been lives”, my great revenge 
Had ſtomach for them all. | 

De/. Alas! he is betray'd, and I undone. 

Oth. Out, ftrumpet ! Weep'ſt thou for him to my face? 

Def. O, baniſh me, my lord, but kill me not. 

Oth. Down, ftrumpet ! _ 

De/. Kill me to-morrow, let me live to-night, 

Oth. Nay, if you ſtrive,.— 

De /. But half an Hour. 

Oh. Being done, 
There is no pauſe *. 

D., 


& —hatk ta'en order h.] i. e. has talen meaſures. So, 
in Holinſhed's Reign of Ting John: ** —he took ſuch order 
for him, that he was deſpoiled of all his goods and beneß- 
ces.” SrEREVENS. 

Again, in Dido Qyeen off Carthage, by Marlowe and Naſte, 
1594: 

8 I will Zake or der for thut preſently,” MALONE. 

7 Had all his hairs been lives, -] This thought appears to 
baye been very common, as it occurs frequently in dramatic 
performances prior ro Shakſpeare's Othello. So, in Tae Dew!: 
| ter, by Barnaby Barnes, 1607 : 

Know, Czlar, had I now as many lives 
„ As there are ſtones, or. hairs upon my head, 
©* [| would,” Ke. ; 
Again, in Beaumont and 1 King and no King-: 
| * but if etl 
M hairs were ves, I would not be engaged 
ln ſucha cauſe” STEEVRENSs: : 

King and no King, as appears from Sic Henry Bets 

pers, was produced in 1611. See Vol. I. P. II. Hiſtorica 
Account of the Engliſh Stage. M ALONE. | 

F #cing done, | n Fo 8 this ſpeech 
; re 1. au its chi en. 
704 \There is no pauſe.) The firſt quarto om * 


* 
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Deſ. But while I ſay one prayer. 
0h. It is too late“. | He ſmothers her. 
Emil. (within. ] My lord, my lord! what ho! my lord, 
my lord! 
O.. What nöiſe is this? Not dead? not yet quite 
dead ? | 
|, that am cruel,” am yet merciful ; 
L would not have thee linger in thy pain. 
So, ſo. | — 
Emil. [within] What ho! my lord, my lord! 
0th. Who's there? 
Emil. [within] O, good my lord, I would ſpeak a word 
with you. 5 
0:h. Yes tis Emilia: by and by.—She's dead. 
"Tis like, ſhe comes to ſpeak of Caſſio's death; 
The noiſe was high..-Ha! no more moving ? 
Still as the grave. Shall ſhe come in? Were't good? 
[ think, ſhe ſtirs again '—-No.—-W har's the beſt : 
I ſhe come in, ſhe'll ſure ſpeak to my wife: 


| _ 


9 It is do late.] After this ſpeech of Othello, the elder 
quarts adds an inyocation from Deſdemona, confiſtipg only 
of the ſacred name thriee repeated, As this muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have been uttered while ſhe is yer firuggling with. 
death, | think an editor may be excuſed from inſerting fuck 
a _circumitance of ſupererogatory horror, eſpecially as it is 
undi in but one of the ancient copies. STEEVENS, 

This alteration was probably made in conſequence of the 
*atute of the 3d of James I. c. 21. which lays a penalty for 
the profane uſe of the name of God, &c. in ſtage-plays, en- 
'erludes, May-games, &c, ToLI BT. | 
The ſtatute was neceſſaty; for not only. the ancient mora- 
ities, but the plays (thoſe of Chapman. in ur rags abound 
with the moſt wanton and ſhocking repetitions of a name 
which never ought to be mentioned in ſuch an irreyerend 
manner on the ſtage. STEREVENS. 


The alteration was undoubtedly. made by the Maſter of 
the Revels, MALox E. 
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My wife! my wife! what wife ?—l have no wiſe : 
O inſupportable ! O heavy hour as 
Methinks, it ſhould be now a huge eclipſe 
Of ſun and moon; and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. 
Emil.[ within.) I do beſeech you I may ſpeak with you, 

O, good my lord! | i 

. Oth. J had forgot thee: O, come in, Emilia. 
Soſt, - by and by: Let me the curtains draw .— 
Where art thou? What's the matter with thee now? 


[unlocks the dbor 


| . Enter EuIiLIA. 


Em. O, my good lord, yonder's foul murder done. 
Orth. What? now ? | 
Emil. But now, my lord ? 
Oh, It is the very error of the moon; 
She comes more near the earth than ſhe was wont, 
And makes men mad. 3 
Emil. Caſſio, my lord, has kill'd a young Venetian, 
Call'd—Roderigo. 
Oth. Roderigo kill'd! 
A1.4 Caſſio kill'd ? 
Emil. No, Caſſio is not kill'd. 
O. Not Caſſio kill d? Tben murder's out of tune, 
And ſweet revenge grows harſh. 
Def. O, falſely, falſely murder d 
Emil. Alas! what cry is that? 


Oth. 


My wiſe! my wife ! what wife I have no aue]! Fi- 
"hum "Are heb <br dm habeo: ah! quid dixi habere 
me ? imo habui, Cbren e.“ Ter. Heuutont. STEEVENS. 

2 O falſely, falſely murder'd ] It cannot be ſuppoſed _ 
perſou who had been etſectually fFrangled or [mathered,” fea . 
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O. That! what? 8 
Emil. Out, and alas! that was my lady's voice * 
e elpt 


ſpeak again; for if the power of breathing returned after 
the inſtrument of ſuffocation was removed, no act of violence 
had in reality taken place, by which the concluſion of life 
could be brought on. But ſuch is the peculiar fate of Deſ- 
demona, that ſhe is ſuppoſed to be ſmothered, revives to ac- 
quaint us that he ſmothered herſelf, and then dies without any. 
oltenſible cauſe' of death. I am of opinion that ſome theatri- 
cal direction has been omitted; and that when Othello 
ſays | | 
mY Not dead? not yet quite dead ? 
I, that am cruel, am yet merciful ; 
1 would not have thee linger in thy pain :— 
So, /o... | 
ne then ſtabs her, repeating the two laſt words, as he repeats 
the blow, Thus Virgil: 
Ic, ic juvat ire ſub umbras. . a 
After a repetition of wounds, Deſdemona might fpeak again, 
with propriety, and vet very ſoon expire; as ſays Caſſio of 
Roderigo: | 10 
Neven but now he ſpake, 
After long ſeeming dead. ' 
The firſt reſolution of Othello was to poiſon her, but from 
this meaſure. he is diſſuaded by the policy of lago. He is 
next determined to uſe the poniard; but, his tenderneſs 
awaking, he cannot bear to deform thoſe beauties which he 
had ſo often approached with other ſenſations and for differ... 
ent purpoſes, Therefore, ſays he, 
I'll not ſhed her blood, 
Nor fcar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter : 
And this reſolution we are to imagine he would have kept; 
but that he was averſe to employing thoſe means. again, 
N had already appeared to be unce tain in their ef- 
If this apparent want of a play-houſe direction had occa- 
honed any abſurdity in the original repreſentation of the play, 
probably it is glanced at by. Ben Jonſon in the Alehemiſi, 
Act V.: © Did'it hear a cry, ſaid'it thou? Yes, fir, like unto 
a man that had been ranged an hour, and eould not ſpeak,” 
STEEVENE,. 
The Alchemiſt was firſt repreſented in the year 1610, and 
bis paſſage is found in the original copy printed in that year. 
MALONE, 


393 TREE TL &: 

Help! help, ha! help 0 lady, ſpeak again! 

— Defflemont G, ſweet Ve el . 
Deſ. A guiltleſs death J die. 

Emil. O, who hath done 
This deed ? | ron 82 

De/., Nobody; I myſelf ; farewel: 

Commend me to my kind lord; O, farewel. Laier, 
Oth. Why, how ſhould ſhe be murder d ? 
Emil. Alas, who knows? | 
Oth. You, heard her ſay herſelf, It was not J. 
Fmil. She ſaid ſo ; I muſt needs report the truth, 
Oth. She's, like a liar, gone to burning hell; 

Twas I that kid her. | | 
Emil, O, the more angel ſhe, 

And you the blacker devil! > Vo 
Oth. She turd to folly,. and. ſhe was a whore 4. 
Emil. Thou doſt behe her, and thou art a devil. 
Oth. She was falſe as water +. | 
Emil. Thou art raſh as fire, to ſay 

That ſhe was falſe; O, ſhe was heavenly true! 
"th. Caſſio did tup her; aſk thy huſband elle. 

O, I were damn'd beneath all depth in hell, 

But that I did proceed upon. juſt grounds 

To this extremity; Thy huſband knew it all. 
Emil. My huſband 0 — | 
Orh. Thy huſband. 

Emil: That ſhe was falſe to wedlock ? 

Oth. Ay, with Caſſio. Nay, had ſhe been true, 
H heaven would make me ſuch another world. 
Of one entire and perfect chrylolite, - 

I'd not have fold her for it. 


Emil. My hufband * ' 
Lil. My hu 8 0. 


3 She turn d to folly, and /he was a whore.) Folly ſignibes 
here, as in the facred writings, depraviy of mind. So, in 
our author's Rape of Lucrece : 


+ Her ſad behaviour feeds his vulture folly. 
MALONE, 


4 — falſe as water.) As water, that will ſupport,no-weight, 
nor keep any, impreſſion. JOHNSON, 
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Oth. Ay, 'twas he that told me firſt 5 : 
An honeſt man he is, and hates the ſlime 
That ſticks on filthy deeds. _ 
Emil. My huſband ? 
0th. What needs this iteration , woman? 
I fay, thy huſband. 155 
Emil.) O miſtreſs, villainy hath made mocks with 
love * ! H 
My huſband ſay, that fhe was falſe ? 
Oh. He, woman; | * 
I ſay, thy huſband ; Doſt underſtand the word ? 
My friend, thy huſband, honeſt, honeſt Iago. 
Emil. H he * ſo, may his pernicious ſoul 
Rot half a grain a day! he lies to the heart; 
She was too fond of her meſt filthy bargain. - 
0th. Ha! * . b 
Emil. Do thy worſt: 51 
This deed of thine is no more-worthy heaven, 
Than thou waſt worthy her. | 
0th. Peace, you were beſt. 
Emil. Thou haſt not half the power to do me harm, 
As Ihave to be hurr 9, O-gulll O dolt! 
| G ie As 


5 —that told me f;] The folio reads, — that told me on 
her firſt, STEEVE Ns. 


* —7teration;} Vhe folio reads ——:terance. _STEEVENS., 

7 Emil. The firſt quarto omits this and the following 
ſpeech. STEEBVE NS. | | 

$ — vilainy. hath made macks wit broe'!] ôVillainy has 
taken advantage to play upon the weaknets of a violent paf. 
hon, JoOWNSOM, 


have ſometimes thought that theſe words might mean, 
that © villainy. hath» play'd on its, object under a peetence of 
a1ndneſs,” So, in Machetk: | 
* the ſurfeited grooms 
- © Do-mock their charge ui /nores.” 
But in this l have very little confidence, MALons.. 
* Thou haf not hiaſſ the power to-do me harm, 
As IT haue 10 be hurt.] She means to ſay, I kave in this 
cauſe power to endure more than thou haſt power to-inflit. 
: | JoungoN, 
This ſentiment is more expanded in K. Henry VII. 
*t — Iam able now, methinks, 


(Out of a fortitude of ſoul 1 feel,) 


— —. . ts + — — 


40d: OTHEL IL o, 


As ignorant as dirt! thou haſt done a deed,— 
F care not for thy ſword ; I'll make thee known, 
Though Iloſt twenty lives :—Help ! help, ho! help! 
The Moor has kill'd my miſtreſs ; Murder! murder! 


Enter MonTano, GRATIANO, and Iaco, 


Mon. What is the matter? — How now, general? 
Emil. O, are you come, Iago? you have done well, 
That men — lay their murders on your neck. 
Gra. What is the matter? 
Emil. Diſprove this villain, if thou be'ſt a man: 
He ſays, thou told'ſt him that his wife was falſe; 
I know, thou did'ſt not, thou'rt not ſuch a villain ; 
Speak, for my heart is full. 
lago. I told him what Ithought ; and told no more 
Than what he found himſelf was apt and true. 
Emil. But did you ever tell him, ſhe was falſe? 
ago. I did. | 
Emil. You told a lie; an odious, damned lie ; 
Upon my ſoul, a lie; a wicked lie :— 
She falſe with Caſſio Did you ſay, with Caflio ?- 
Iago. With Caſſio, miſtreſs ; to, charm. your 


tongue * 
| Emil. 


«To endure more miſeries and greater far, 
© Than my weak hearted enemies dare offer,” 
Again, in K. Henry FI. P. II. 
* More can I bear than you dare execute.“ 
Of this laſt line there is no trace in the ol t play on which 
Shakſpeare formed the Second Part of K. Henry YT. 
MALONE. 
1 —charm your tongue.) By this exprefſion, Charm our 
tongue, the poet means no more than to make Iago ſay, 
Apply ſome power, ſtrong as à charm wculd be, to your 
tongue; for nothing leſs can ſtop its volubility, So, in A 
Henry VI. P. II. | _ 
Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm your tongue. 
So, Ben Jonſon, in Cynthia's Revels : 
_ * — charm your ſkipping tongue.“ 
Again, in Spenler's Faery 2yeen, b. 5.c:9.: : : 
„That weil could charm” his tongue, and time bis 


29 
ſpeech.“ Again, 
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Emil. I will not charm my tongue; I am bound to 
ſpeak ; | 
My 2 here lies murder'd in her bed ?. 

AIL. O heavens forefend! _ | 

Emil. And your reports have ſet the murder on. 

Oth. Nay, ſtare not, maſters; it is true, indeed, 

Gra. Tis a ſtrange truth. 

Mon. O monſtrous act! 

Emil. Villainy, villainy, villainy— 

{think upon't.—l think, I ſmell't;— O villainy ! 
thought ſo then ll kill myſelf. for grief. 
O villainy, villainy ! 

lago. What, are you mad? I charge you; get you 

home. | 

Emil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave to ſpeak ; 
Tis proper l obey him, but not now ;'w 
Nao cos Iago, I will ne'er go home. 

Oth.O! O! Ol [hanging over his wife. 
Emil. Nay, lay thee down, androar ; | 
For thou. haſt kill'd the ſweeteſt innocent, | 
That e'er did lift up eye. 

Oth. O, ſhe was foul !l— [riſing. 
| ſcarce did know you, uncle: There lies your niece, 
Whoſe breath, indeed, theſe hands have newly ſtopp'd: 
I know, this act ſhews horrible and grim. 

Gra. Poor Deſdemona! I am glad thy father's dead; 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain : did he live now, 

This ſight would make him do a deſperate turn ; 
Vea, curſe his better angel from his fide, 


And 


Again, in The York/hire Tragedy, 1619; 
The ſureſt way to charm a woman's tongue, 
Ils to break her neck :—a politician did it.” 

Pliny informs us, that favete linguit was tbe conſtant ex- 
<!amation before any religious charm was applied. From 
tals circumſtance the phraſe, to charm a tongue, might ha ve 
originated. SrREVEN. 

= My miſtreſs, &e. ] This line, and the following ſix ſpeeches,, 
de wanting in the firſt quarto. STEEVENS, 


402 re 
And ſall to reprobations. Fy 
0th. Tis pitiful : but yet Iago knows, 
That ſhe with Caſſio hath the act of ſhame 
A thouſand times committed*; Caſſio confeſs d it: 
| | | And 


3 Na, curſe his better angel from his fide, 
And fall to reprabation.} So, in our authour's 144th Son- 
net; 
— — my female evil 
Tempteth my. better angel from: my /ide.” 
MALONE, 

4 4 thouſand times committed.) This is another paſlage 
which ſeems to ſuppoſe a longer ſpace compriſed in tne action 
of this play than the ſcenes include, OUNSORN, 

That /he with Caſfio hath the a of ham 

A thouſand times committed ;) 
And again ; 

is not a. hear or two /hews us a man. j 1 am not con- 
vinced from theſe paſſages only, tbat a longer ſpace is com- 
priſed in the action of this play than the ſcenes include. 

What Othello mentions in the firſt inſtance, might har? 
paſſed ſtill more often, before they were married, when Caſſio 
went between them; for ſhe, who could find means to elude 
the 1 her father in reſpect of Othello, might base 
done ſo in reſpect of Caſſio, when there was time enough for 
the occurrence ſuppoſed to have happened. A. jealous perſon 
will aggravate. all he thinks, or ſpeaks of; and might uſe z 
thouſand for a much leſs number, only to give weight to his 
cenſure: nor would it have anſwered. any purpoſe to have 
made Othello- a little nearer or further of (From truth in his 
— We might apply the poet's own words in m- 

enne : 0 2 N. | 
* — ſpare your arithmetic ; 
„Once, and a million.“ 

The latter is a proverbial expreſſion, and might have been 
introduced with propriety, had they been married only a day 
or two, Emilia's reply perhaps was dictated by her own pſ- 
vate experience; and ſeems to mean only, that 1t 1s t09 
„ ſoon to judge of a huſband's difpoſition;, or that Deſde- 
mona mult not be ſurprized at the diſcovery of Othello 
« jealouſy, for it is not even a year or two that will diſplay 
all the failings of a man.” | 

Mr. Tollet, however, on this occasion has produced ſevera 
inſtances in ſupport of Dr. Jchnſon's opinion; and as | 4 
unable to explain them in favour of my own ſuppoſition, 
ſhall lay them before the public. 


« AQ 
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And ſhe did gratify his amorous-works 

With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I firſt gave her; I faw it in his hand; 
It was a handkerchief 5, an antique token 


My father gave my mother. 
g Emil. 


Act. III. fc, iii. Othello ſays: 
What ſenſe had-l of her ſtolen hours of luſt? 
** I ſaw it not, thought it not, it harm'd nor ine: 
I ſlept the next nighit auell, was free and merry: 

I found. not Caffio's kiſſes on her tips.” | 

On Othello's wedding-night he and Caiſio embarked from 
Venice, where Deſdemone was left under the care of Togo, 
They all meet at Cyprus: and fince their arrival there, the 
ſcenes include only one night, the night of the celebration 
of their nuptials, Iago had not then infuſed any jealouſy into 
Othelld's mind, nor did he ſuſpe@ any former intimacy be- 
tween Caffio and De/demona, but only thought it“ apt, and 
of great credit that ſhe loved him.“ What night then was 
there to intervene between as, nds kiſſes and O/he/lo's leeping 
the next night well? Jago has laid, © I lay with Cie lately,” 
which he could not have done, unleſs they had been longer at 
Cyprus than is repreſented in the play; nor could Co ha ve 
kept away, for the ſpace of a whole week, from Bianca,” 

STERVENS, 
* was @ handkerchief, &c.) Othello tells bis wife, Act 
ſc. iv: 
2 _ handkerchief wo 
an tian to my mother give. 
And here he * n 
It was a handkerchief, — 
My father gave my mother, 

This laſt paſſage has been cenſured as an overſight in the 
poet; but perhaps it exhibits only a freſh: proof of his art, 
the firſt account of the handkerchief. as giyen by Othello, 
was purpoſely oſtentatious, in order to alarm his wife the 
more, When he mentions it a ſecond time, the truth was 
lulticient for his purpoſe, | 

This circumſtance of the handkerchief is perhaps ridiculed 
by Ben Jonſon, in his Poeta/ter : © You ſhall ſee me do #h 
Moor; maſter, lend me your ſcarf. STEEVENS. 

. I queſtion whether Othello was written early enough to be 
ridiculed in the Preta/fer. There were many other Moors on 
we tage, It is certain at leaſt, that the paſſage, 
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Emil. O heaven! O heavenly powers! 
Iago. Come, hold your peace. | 
Emil. Twill out, twill out: —I hold my peace, fir? 


no; 
No, I will ſpeak as liberal as the airs; 
Let heaven, and men, and devils, let them all, 
All, all, cry ſhame againſt me, yet Pl ſpeak. 
lago. Be wiſe, and get you home. 
Emil. I will not. Thago offers 10 flab his wife. 
Gra. Fie! ; 
Your ſword upon a woman ? 
Emil. O thou dull Moor! that handkerchief thou 
ſpeak'ſt of, 
found by fortune, and did give my huſband ; 
For often, with a ſolemn earneftneſs, 


(More than, indeed, belong'd to ſuch a trifle,) 
He begg'd of me to ſteal it. y 
age. 


*« —our new heraldry is hands, not hearts.” 
could not be inſerted before the middle of the year 1611. 
_  FarweR, 
If the alluſion in the Poetafer (which was printed in 1601) 
were to Othello, it would fix its date much earlier than I con- 
ceive itto have been written. But the alluſton in the paſſage 
quoted, is not to Othello, but to an old play called the Battle 
of Alcazar, 1594.— In the Poeta/ter,.Pyrgus, who ſays, © you 
ſhall ſee me do the Moor,” proceeds in the fame ſcene, and 
repeats an abſurd ſpeech of the Moor in the Battle of Alea- 
zar,, beginning with this line : > T2 
© Where art thou, boy? where is Calipolis? 
which aſcertains the alluſion to be to that play- MALONE, 
s No, Iwill ſpeak. as liberal as the air ] The quarto, 1623, 
reads : 
I'll be in ſpeaking liberal as the air. 
The folio :. 
No, I will ſpeak as liberal'as the north. 
The text is formed out of the two copies. MALONE. 
Liberal, is free, under no controul. This quality of the 
North-wind is mentioned in Vittoria Corombena, &c. 1612: 
And let th' jrregular North wind ſweep her up. . 
Again, in Feronimo, i. e. the firſt part of the Spani/h Tragedy. 
1605: 


No let your bloods be /iberal as the ſea.” 
STEEVENS. 
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Jago. V illainous whore! 

Emil. She give it Caſſio! no, alas; 1 found it, 
And I did give it my huſband. 

Iago. Filth, thou lieſt. 

Emil. By heaven, I do not; I do not, gentlemen : 
O murd'rous coxcomb ! what ſhould ſuch a fool 


Do with ſo good a wife? 

[Iago fabs Emilia, then runs out. 
0th. Are there no ſtones in heaven, 

But what ſerve for the thunder 7 ?—Precious villain ! 
Gra. The woman falls ; ſure, he has killed his wife. 
Emil. Ay, ay; O, lay me by my miſtreſs' ſide ! 

Gra. He's gone, but his wife's kill'd. 


Mon, 


Are thereno flones in heaven, 
But what ſerve for the thunder ? Othello does not want 
a thunderbolt for lago, He only aſks, if there are no leſſer 
degrees of chaſtiſement more -proportioned to the guilt of 
mortals, ready to drop down on ſuch villains as lago, though 
Omnipotence withholds its thunder, as too noble an inſtcu- 
ment for the puniſhment-of crimes like his ? 
The ſame thought occurs in The Rewenger's Tragedy, 1609: 
ls there no thunder left ? or is't kept up 
In ſtock, for heavier vengeance ?” x 
Shakſpeare might however mean, does heaven reſerve its 
thunder only to make a noiſe ? has it no implements of miſ- 
chief to puniſh as well as terrify? 
* — quum fulmina torques, 
+ Necquicquam horremus ? cxcique in nubibus ignes 
© Terrificant animos, et inania murmura miſcent ?” 
STEEVENE, 
The meaning, I think, is, Has not Heaven one ſupernu- 
merary bolt, to hurl directly at the head of this atrocious vil - 
lain? Muſt all the ſtores of its arſenal be reſerved for com- 
mon and ordinary thunder, which, though ſometimes de- 
ſtructive, is in the uſual courſe of nature not ſpecifically 
pointed at a particular object? ; 
2 Magne regnator deùm,. 
Tam lentus audis ſcelera? tam lentus vides ? 
* Ecquando ſzvi fulmen emittes manu, 
* $i nunc ſerenum eſt ?— | 
** Cur dextra, divim rector atque hominum, vacat 
Tua, nec triſuleã mundus ardeſcit face? 
In hunc tones, hunc Mas.“ MALONE, 
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Mon. Lis a notorious villain. Take you this weapon, 

Which J have here recover'd from the Moor: 

Come, guard the door without; let him not paſs, 

But kill him rather; Pl after that ſame villain, 

For 'tis.a damned ſla ve.  [Exeumt Mon. and GR 
Oth. | am not valiant neither, 

But every puny whipſter gets my fword : 

But why ſhould honour out-live honeſty ? 

Let it go all. 
Emil. W hat did thy ſong bode, lady ? 

Hark, can'ſt thou hear me? I will play the ſwan, 

And die in muſick ; ul, willow, willow * 

Moor, ſhe was chafte ; ſhe lov'd thee, cruel Moor : 

So come my ſoul to bliſs, as l ſpeak true; 

So ſpeaking as I think, I die,—l die. (des. 
Oth. I have another weapon in this chamber, 

It is a ſword of Spain, the ice-brook's temper ? 7 

| „ here 


* And die in mut, &c.} This, and the two former lines of 
the ſpeech, are wanting in the firſt quarto, STEEVENS, 

9 — the ice-brook's temper ;} The quarto, 1622, has Je 
drookes, which is only the old ſpelling'of 1ce-brooke's the reac- 
ing of the folio. Sir William Blackttone doubts whether zce- 
brooks are uſual in the climate of Spain. How that fact may 
be, I know not; and 1 am confident Shakſpeare did not lu- 
guire, MALONE. | 2 

1 believe the old reading changed to ice-Arook is right, 
Steel is hardened by being put red hot into very 75 water. 

OHNSON, 

The particular name of the ice-brook may be determined 
by the following paſſages in Martial. It was undoubredly the 
brook or r1pulet called Salo (now Xalon), near Bilbilis in Cel. 
tiberia. In this the Spaniards plunged ail their ſwords ard 
ether weapons while hot from the forge; and to the ry qui- 
hties of the waters, they were indebted for their uu! 
dem : 
Sæ vo Bilbilin optimam metallo 
Et ferro Plateam ſuo ſonantem, 
Qdam fluctu tenui ſed inquieto 
Arn.orum Salo temperatur am bit. 


Again: 
Quibus remiſſum corpus aftringes brevi, 
Salone qui ferrum geſar. 


Again 
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O, here it is: Uncle, I muſt come forth. _ _ b 
Gra. Iwirhin.] If thou attempt it, it will coſt thee 
dear; | nice 1 
Thou haſt no weapon, and perforce muſt ſuffer. 
Oth. Look in upon me then, and fpeak with me, 
Or, naked as 1 am, Iwill aſſault thee. | 


Re+enter GRATIANO. 

Gra. What is the matter ? 7 

Oth. Behold ! I have a weapon: 
A better never did itſelf ſuſtain 
Upon a foldier's thigh * : I have ſeen the day, 
That, with this little arm, and this good ſword, 
I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your ſtop: But, O vain boaſt ! 
Who can control his fate? *tis not fo now.— 
Be not afraid, though you do ſee me weapon'd * 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
And very ſea- mark of my utmoſt ſail. 
Do you go back diſmay' d? 'tis a loſt ſear; | 
Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, WES 
And he retires; — Where ſhould Othello go? | 


* 


Again: 
Pugio, quem curvis ſignat brevis orbita venis, 
Stridentem gelidis hunc Salo tinxit aquis. 

Again, in Ju/tin, 1. 44. Preecipua his quidem ferrinia- 
teria, fed aqua ipſa ferro violentior; quippe temperamento 
ejus ferrum acrius redditur; nec ullum apud eos telum pro- 
batur quod non aut in Bilbili fluvio aut Chalybe tingatur/ 
Unde etiam Chalybes fluvii hujus finitimi appellati, ferroque 
cæteris præſtare dicuntur.” "Theſe parts of Spam have been 
at all times famous for the temper of their arms. 


STBEVENS. 
A better never dil itſelf ſuſtain ** 
Upon a ſoldier's thigh :] So, in The Tuo Noble Kinſmen, 


1634: 
„ On his thigh a Jword | 
* Hung 10 a curious baldrick. „hen he frowns, 
To ſeal his will by 1 bitter, on my conſcience, 
© * Never was ſoldier's friend” MALONE. 
. , — Though you do fee me weapon'd ;] This uncommon par- 
eile is uled by Sidney in his Arcadia. MaLONE. 
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Now, how doſt thou look now? O ill-ftarr'd wench 3" 
Pale as thy ſmock! when we ſhall meet. at compt, 
'This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heaven, 


And fiends will ſnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl? 


Even like thy chaſtity.—- , 


O curſed, curſed ſlave Whip me, Je devils, 


From the poſſeſſion of this heavenly fight ! 
Blow me about in winds! roaft me in ſulphur! 
Waſh me in ſteep-down gulfs of liquid fire 
O Deſdemona! Deſdemona! dead? 
Dead? O! O! O! 


Enter Lo Do vico, MonTano, Cass 10, carried in a chair, 


and Officers, with Ia co, priſoner. 


Lod. Where is this raſh and moſt unfortunate man ? 

Oth. That's he, that was Othello; herelT am. | 

Lod. Where is that viper? bring the villain forth. 

Oth. 1 — down towards his feet + ;—but that's a 
able 


Tf that thou be'ſt a devil, I cannot kill thee. 


[Othello wounds Iago. 


Lod. Wrench his ſword from him. 
Tage. I bleed, fir ; but not kill'd. 


Oh. I am not ſorry neither; I'd have thee live 4 
| or, 


3 —Oill-Farr'dwench!) This, and the fix preceding lines, 
are omitted in the firſt guarto. Wench originally ſignified 
only a young woman. 'Cafſandra, in Whetitone's Promos, 


&c. 1578, ſays of hetſelf, 1 
O wretched awenchk, where may I firſt complayne ? 


Again : | 
. Therefore, ſweet wenche, hel pe me to rue my wor. . 
The word is uſed without any diſhonourable meaning in the 
Bible. And a wench told him, &, _ : 

And again, by Gawin Douglas, in his verſion of the 


Aneid 3 ” 
** —audetque viris COncurrere wirgo l = 
4 This-wernche ſtoutlye rencounter durſt with men. 
STEEVENS. 
4 — towards his feet; —] To ſee if, according to the com. 


mon opinion, his feet be cloven. JouNSON. 
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For, in my ſenſe, 'tis happineſs to dies. 
Lad. O thou Othello, that waſt once ſo good, 
Fall'n in the practice © of a curſed {lave, 
What ſhall be ſaid to thee ? 
- Oth, Why, any thing: 
An honourable murderer, if you will ; 
For nought I did in hate, but all in honour. 
Lod. This wretch hath part confeſs'd his villainy : 
Did you and he conſent in Caſſio's death ? 
Oth. Ay. 
Ca.. Dear general, I never gave you cauſe 7. 
0th. I do believe it, and 1 alk your pardon. 
Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil, 
Why he hath thus enſnar'd my foul and body? 
lago. Demand me nothing: What you know, you 
know : 
From this time forth I never will ſpeak word. 
lad. What? not to pray? 
Gra, Torments will ope your lips. 
uh. Well, thou doſt beſt. 
lol. Sir, you ſhall underſtand what hath been ſall'n, 
Which, as I think, you know not; Here is a letter, 
Found in the pocket of the ſlain Roderigo ; 
And here, another : the one of them imports 
The death of Caſſio ro be undertook 
By Roderigo, 
0:7. O villain! 
Ca}. Moſt heatheniſh, and moſt groſs ! 
lad. Now here's another diſcontented paper, 


Vol. XV. T | Found 


For, in mp ſenſe, "tis happineſs to die.] The ſame thought 
s already occurred in Antony and Cleopatra: 

0 "Tis well thou'rt gone, — 

Ik it be well to live.“ STEEVENS. 

i the practice] In the /xare, by the ffratagem. 
Jou nsox,. 

SF, Dear general, 1 newer gave you cauſe.) Our poet, proba- 
without knowing it, bas uſed the words of The Spanish 
e, 1605: x 
Ilieronimo, I ever gave thee cauſe? MALONE, 


Nn oe 


Found in his pocket too; and this, it ſeems, 
Roderigo meant to have ſent this damned villain; 
But that, belike, Iago in the interim“ | 
Came in and ſatisfied him. 
Oth. O the pernicious caitiff !— 
How came you, Caſſio, by that handkerchief 
That was my wife's ? 
Caſ. I found it in my chamber: 
And he himſelf confels'd, but even now #, 
That there he dropp'd it, for a ſpecial purpoſe; 
Which wrought to bis deſire. N 
Gth. O fool! fool! fool! 
Caſ. There is, beſides, in Roderigo's letter. 
How heupbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch ; whereon it came 
That I was caſt: And even but now he ſpake, 
After long ſeeming dead,—lago hurt him, 
lago ſet him on. 
Lod. You muſt forſake this room, and go with us; 
Your power and your command is taken off, 
And Caſſio rules in Cyprus. For this ſlave.— 
If there be any cunning cruelty, 
That can torment him much, and hold him long, 
It ſhall be his: You ſhall cloſe priſoner reſt, 
Till that the nature of your fault be known 
To the Venetian ſtate: Come, bring him away. 
O:h. Soft you; a word or too, before you go, 
I have done the ſtate ſome ſervice, and they know it; 
No more of that :—l pray you, in your letters. 
When you ſhall theſe unlucky deeds relate, 


Speak 


in the interim] The firſt copy has—in the nick, It 
was, 1 ſuppoſe, thought upon reviſal, that nick was too fa- 
miliar. JOK NSON, 


* — confeſs'd, But even now,) The quarto, 1622, reads 
confeſs'd it even now, The folio—confeſs'd it, but even now. 
The word it was manifeſtly caught by the compolitor's eye 
giancing on the ſubſequent ine, MALONE, 
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Sneak of me as Iam ? ; nothing extenuate, 

Nor ſer down aught in malice : then muſt you ſpeak 

Of one, that lov'd not wiſely, but too well ; 

Of one, not eaſily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex'd in the extreme; of one, whoſe hand, 

Like the baſe Jadean, threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe; of one, whoſe ſubdu'd eyes, 
Albeit unuſed to the melting mood “, 


Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 
S.-S Their 


9 Speak of me as I am; ] The firſt quarto reads, Speak of 
them as they are, The preſent reading, which is che reading 
of the folio, has more force, JOHNSON. 

1 —of one, Whoſe hand, 

Like the baſe Jüdean, threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe;] Thus the folio. "The fir{t 
quarto, 1622, reads Ind an. Mr. Theobald therefore is not 
accurate in the following note, in his account of the old 
copies, MALOXE. 

[ have reitored Fudian, from the elder quarto, as the ge- 
nuine and more eligible reading. Mr. Pope thinks this was 
occaſioned probably by the word ite juſt after: I have many 
reaſons to oppoſe this opinion. In the firſt place, the moſt ig- 
norant Indian, I believe, is ſo far the reverſe of the dn 
hull-cock in the fable, as to know the eſlimation of a pearl be- 
yond that of a barley-corn. So that, in that reipect, the 
thought itſelf would not be juſt, Then, if our author had 
deſigned to reflect on the ig no ance of the Indian without auy 
farther reproach, he would have called him rude, and not 
baſe. Again, I am perſuaded, as my friend Mr, Warburton 
long ago obſerved, the phraſe is not here literal, but metaphs- 
ical; and, by his pearl,” our author very properly means 4 
fine woman, But Mr. Pope objects farther to reading Fudian, 
becauſe, to make ſenſe of this, we muſt pre-ſuppoſe ſome 

particular 


Dr OR 


* —— whoſe ſubdu'd eyes 


1 2 8 to the melting mood, ] So, in our poet's 


Then can Idrown an eye unusd to flow.” 
MALON. 
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Their med'cinable gum ?: ſet you down this: 
And fay, beſides, that in Aleppo once, 


Where 


particular ſtory of a Jew alluded to, which is much leſs ob- 
vious: but has Shakſpeare never done this, but in this ſingle 
inſtance? I am ſatisfied, in his Judian, he is alluding to 
Herod; who, in a fit of blind jealouſy, threw away ſuch a 
jewel of a wife as Mariamne was to him. What can be 
more parallel in circumſtance, than the conduct of Hero! 
and Othello? Nor was the ſtory fo little obvious, as Mr. Pope 
Jeems to imagine: for, in the year 1613, the lady Elizabeth 
Carew publiſhed a tragedy called MaR1am, the far een 
o JEWRY. I ſhall only add, that our author might write 
Tudian, or Judean, with the ſame licence and change of ac- 
cent, as, in his Antſiony and Cleopatra, he ſhortens the fecond 
fyllable of Euphrates in pronunciation: which was a liberty 
likewiſe taken by Spenſer; of whom our author was a ftudi- 
ous imitator,  THEOBALD, 2 

The elder quarto reads Judian, and this is certainly right, 
And by the Sudjan is meant Herod, whoſe uſage to Mart- 
amne is ſo appoſite to the ſpeaker's caſe, that a more proper 
inſtance could not be thought of. Beſides, he was the ſubject 
of a tragedy at that time, as appears from the words in Ham- 
let, where an ill player is deſcribed, 

E to out-herod Herod,” : 
The metaphorical term of a pearl for a fine woman, is ſo com- 
mon as ſcarce to need examples, In Troitus and Crefida, 3 
lover ſays of his miſtreſs, 
| ** There ſhe lies a PEARL, 
And again, 
Why fhe is a pearl, whoſe price,” &c, 
WARBURTON, 

I cannot join with the learned critics in conceiving this pal- 

fa ge to refer either to the ignorance of the natives of India, 


in reſpect of peark, or the well-known fiory of Herod = 


— 
— 


2 Ter mea'cinable gum: Thus the folio. The original 
quarto, 1622, reads medcinal. I have preferred the reading 
of the folio, becauſe the word occurs again in Much ad) about 
nothing :) * — any impediment will be medicinatle to me. 
i.e. ſalutary.“ MALOSNE, 
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Where a malignant and a turban'd Turk 3 
Beat a Venetian, and traduc'd the ſtate, 
FI I took 


Mariamne. The poet might 1 as fairly be ſuppoſed to have 
alluded to that of Jephtha and his daughter. 

Othello, in deteſtation of what he had done, ſeems to com- 
pare himſelf to another perſon who had thrown away a thing 
of value, with ſome circumſtances of the meane willaing, 
which the epithet baſe ſeems to imply in its general ſenſe, tho? 
je is ſometimes uſed only for /aw or mean. The Indian could 
not properly be termed baſe in the former and moſt common 
ſenſe, whoſe fault was ignorance. which brings its own excule 
with it; and the crime of Herod ſurely deſerves a more ag- 
gravated diſtinction. For though in every crime, great as 
well as ſmall, there is à degree of baſeneſs, yet the /uriis 
agitatut amor: ſuch as contributed to that of Herod, ſeems 
to aſk a ſtronger word to characterize it; as there was ſpirit at 
leaſt in whac he did, though the ſpirit of a fiend, and tlie epi- 
thet baſe would better ſuit with pe/ty larceny than royal guilt. 
Beides, the ſimile appears to ine too appolite almoſt to be 
uſed on the occaſion, and is little more than bringing the fact 
into compariſon with itfelf. Each through jealouſy had de- 
ſtroyed an innocent wife; circumſtances ſo parallel, as hard- 
ly to admit of that variety which we generally find in one 
alluſion, which is meant to illuſtrate another, and at the ſame 
time to appear as more than a ſuperfluous ornament, Of a 
like kind of imperfection, there is an inſtance in Virgil, 
B. XI. where after Camilla and her attendants have been 
deſcribed as abſolute Amazons, 

At medias inter cædes exultat Amazon 

Unum exerta latus pugne phacetrata Camilla, 

* Arcircum lectæ comites,” &c, - 
we find them, nine lines after, compared to the Amazons 
themſelves, to Hypolita or Pentheſilea, ſurrounded by their 
compinions: | 

* Quales Threiciz, cum flumina Thermodoontis 

„ Pulſant, et pietis bellantur Amazones armis : 


Seu circum Hypoliten, ſeu cum ſe martia curcu 
++ Pentheſilea refert.“ 


What 


1 
— 


ere a malignant and a turban'd Turk—}] 1 am told 
that it is immediate death for a Chriſtian to ſtrike a Turk 
in Aleppo, Othello is boaſting of his own audacity, 
ANONYMUSs. 


4'4 rns 


I took by the throat the circumciſed dog, 
And ſinote him—thus. Habs himfe!r, 


Lid. 


What is this but bringing a fact into compariſon with itſelf? 
Neither do I believe the poet intended to make the preſent 
ſimile coincide with all the circumſtances of Othello's fituati- 
on, but merely with the ſingle act of having ha/ely (as he him- 
ſelf terms it) deſtroyed that on which he ought to have ſet a 
greater value. As the pearl may bear a /iteral as well as a 
metaphorical ſenſe, I would rather chooſe to take it in the 
literal one, and receive Mr. Pope's rejected explanation, pre- 
Suppnfing ſome flory of a Few allude to, which might be well 
underſtood at that time, though now perhaps forgotten, or at 
Jeaſt imperfectly remembered. I have read in ſome book, as 
ancient as the time of Shakſpeare, the following tale; tho' 
at preſent, I am unable either to recollect the title of the 
piece, or the author's name. 

A jew, who had been priſoner for many years in diſtant 
parts, brought with him at his return to Venice a great num- 
ber ot pearls, which he offered on the change among the mer- 
chants, and (one alone excepted) diſpoſed of them to his ſa- 
tisfaction. On this pearl, which was the largeſt ever ſnewn 
at market, he had fixed an immoderate price, nor could be 
perſuaded to make the leaſt abatement. Many of the mag- 
nificos, as well as traders, offered him confiderable ſums for 
it, but hs was reſolute in his firſt demand. At laſt, after re- 
pezted and unſucceſsful applications to individuals, he aſſem- 
bled the merchants of the city, by proclamation, to meet on 
the Rialto, where he once more expoſed it to ſale on the for- 
mer terms, but to no purpoſe. After having expatiated, for 
the laſt time, on the ſingular beauty and value of it, hethrew 
it ſuddenl/ in the ſea before them all. Though this anecdote 
may appear inconbiſtent with theavarice of a Jew, yet it ſuf- 
ficiently. agrees with the ſpirit ſo remarkable at all times in 
the ſcattered remains of that vindictive nation, 

Shai fpeare's ſeeming averſion to the Jews in general, and 
his couſtant defire to expoſe their avar ice and Zaſencſs as often 
as he had an opportunity, may ſerve to ſtrengtheu my ſup 
poſition; and as that vation, in his time, and fince, has not 
been famous for crimes dating and conſpicuous, but has fa- 
ther contented itſelf to thrive by the meaner and more ſuc- 
ceſsful arts of haſeneſs, there ſeems to be a particular 1 
priety in the epithet. When Falſtaff is juſtifying himſelf in 
Henry TIF, be adds, If what I have ſaid be not true, Lam 
2 jew, av Ebrew © Jew,” i. e. ove of the moſt ſuſpeGed 

; characters 
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Lad. O bloody period 
Gra, All, that is ſpoke, is marr'd. 2 
th. 


characters of the time. The liver of a Jew is an ingredient 
in the cauldron of Macbeth; and the vigilance for gain, 
which is deſcribed in Shylock, may afford us reafon to ſup- 
poſe the poet was alluding to a flory like that already 
voted, | 
, Richer than all his tribe, ſeems to point out the Jew again 
in a mercantile light; and may mean, that #he pearl was. 
ricker than all the gems to be found among @ ſet of men gene- 
rally trading in them, Neither do I recolle& that Othello 
mentions many things, but what he might fairly have been 
allowed to have had knowledge of in the courſe of his pere- 
grinations. Of this kind are the fimilies of the Euxine ſea 
flowing into the Propontick, and the Arabian trees dropping 
their gums, The reſt of his ſpeeches are more free from my- 
thological and hiſtorical alluſions, than almoii any to be 
found in Shakſpeare, for he is never quite clear from them; 
though in the deſign of this character he ſeems to have meant 
it for one who had ſpent a greater part of his life in the field, 
than in the cultivation of av other. knowledge than what 
would be of uſe to him in his military capacity. It ſhould. 
be obſerved, that moſt of the flouriſhes merely- ornamental. 
were added aſter the firſt edition; and this is not the only 
proof to be met with, that the poet in his alterations ſome- 
times forgot his original plan, | 
The Metaphorical term of a pearl for a fine woman, may, 
for aught I know, be very common; but in the inſtances Dr. 
Warburton brought to prove it fo, there are found eircum- 
ltances that immediately ſhew a.woman to have been meant, 
So, in Troilis and Creſſila: | . a 
* HER BED is INDIA, there sgx lies a pearl. | 
” 2 is a pearl whoſe price hath launch'd,—” 


* 
- 


6. 
In Oth2110's ſpeech we find no ſuch leading expreſſion; and 


are therefore at liberty, I think, to take the paflage in its li- 
ral mean'ng : | 


Either we are partial to diſcoyeries which we make for our- 
| lves, or the ſpirit of controverſy is contagious; for it uſual- 
'? 13ppens that each poſſeſler of an ancient copy of our author: 
is led to aſſert the ſuperiority of all ſuch readings as have not 
been exhibited in the notes, or received into the text of the 
lait edition. On this account, our preſent republication (and 
more efpecially in the celebrated plays) aftords a greater num 
er of theſe diverſities than were ever before obtruded on the 


pubhck_ 
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Oth, 1 kiſs'd thee, ere I kill'd thee No way but 
this, [falling upon Deſdem. 
Killing myſelf, to die upon a kiſs “. Dies 
Caf. This did I fear, but thought he had no weapon; 
For he was great of heart. 
Led. O ſpartan dog 5, 
More fell than anguiſh, hunger, or the ſea r- 
Look on the tragick loading of this bed ; (to Iago, 
This is thy work: the object poiſons ſight ;— 
Let it be hid.—Gratiano, keep the houſe, 
And ſeize upon the fortunes of the Moor, 
For they ſucceed to you To you, lord governor, 
Remains. the cenſure of this helliſh villains; . 


The 


publick. A time however may arrive, when a complete body 
of variations being printed, our readers may luxuriate in an 
ample feaſt of 7hats and whiches; and thenceforward it may 
be prophecied, that all will unite in a wifh that the ſelection 
had been made by an editor, rather than ſubmitted to their 
own labour and ſagacity. 

To this note ſhould be ſubjoined (as an apology for many 
others which may not be thought to bring conviction with 
them) that the true ſenſe of a paſſage has ſrequently remain- 
ed undetermined, till repeated experiments have been tried 
en it ; when one commentator; making a proper uſe of the 
errors of another, has at laſt explained it to univerſal ſatis- 
faction. When miſtakes have ſuch effects, who would regret 
having been miſtaken, or be ſorry to prove the means of di- 
recting others, by that affinity which a wrong reading or in- 
terpretation ſometimes has to the right, though he. has not 
been ſo lucky as to produce at once authorities which could 
not be queſtioned, or decifions to which nothing could be 
added? STEEVENS, | 

I abide by the old text, the baſe Judian.“ Shakſpeare 
ſeems to allude to Hergd in the play of Mariamne 

] had bur one ineſtimable jewe/— 
*« Yet I in ſuddaine choler caſt it downe, 
And daſnt it all to pieces,” — FARMER, 

The words quoted by Dr, Warburton from Hamlet do not 
prove what they are adduced for, The Herod there alluded 
to vas a character in one of the ancient My/ter:es. 

The laſt paragraph but one in Mr, Steeyens's note was ad- 
ded by him in his edition printed in 1948, and relates to that 


cdition. 
] once 
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The time, the place, the torture. O inforce it ! 
Myſelf will ſtraight aboard; and, to the ſtate, 
This heavy act with heavy heart relate”. [Exeunt, 


I once thought that the accent here given to Jüdean was a 
grong objection to this reading; and that the word muſt have 
been Judean or Judæan, (as a derivative from Judea) which 
would not ſuit the metre, But the objection was founded on 
a miſtake; for derivative words of this kind were thus ac- 
cented in Shakſpeare's time. Thus, in the Merry Wivcs of 
indſor, we have in the old copies“ an Epicurian raſcal, 
which aſcertains the pronunciation of that word to have 
been ditferent ſormerly from what it is now. The word is 
thus ſpelt by North alſo in his tranſlation of Plutarch, Again, 
in Antony and Cleopatra: | 

Keep his brains fuming, Epicfirean cooks,” 
So in Hamlet, we have the Nimean livn (which is written 
in the old copy Nemian.) . b 

Thoſe who would adopt the original reading, Indian, may 
urge in its ſupport that the pearl naturally brings the people 
of the Eaſt to Shakſpeare's mind; the connexion in his time 
being conſidered ſo ſtrong, that a contemporary author has 
diſtinguiſned the inhabitants of India by an _ founded 
on the circumſtance of their abounding in pearls : 

hi where the bright ſun with his neighbour beams 
Doth early light the pear/d Indians.“ 
Cornelia, a tragedy, by T. Kyd, 1594. 

On the other hand, the word tribe is ſtrongly in favour o 
the reading of the text, and I have now no doubt that it is 
the true one, 

Webſter in his Appius and Virginia appears to have had- 
this paſſage in his thoughts : 

Had your lordſhip yeſterday 

** Proceeded, as 'twas fit, to a juſt ſentence, 

The apparel and the jewels that ſhe wore, 

More worth than all her tribe, had then been due 

** Unto our client,” MALONE. 
* Killing myſelf, to die upon a kiſs.} So, in the Second 
art of Marlow's Tamburlain, 1590: 

vet let me kiſſe my lord before I dye, 

And let me dye with kiſſing of my lord. 

| STEEVENS, 

0 Spartan dog!) The dogs of Spartan race were rec- 
koned among thoſe of the mott fierce and ſavage kind. 

1 HANN — 
E 
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The Spartan dogs in our poet's contemplation, were blood. 
hounds. "MA = Pace 42 F ; 

6 — To you, brd governor, 

Remains the cenſure of this hel/i/h villain;] Rymer, who 
had neither vigour of imagination to make a poet, nor 
ſtrength of judgment to make a critick, as appears from his 
Edgar, and his Remarks on Shakſpeare, had yet juſt enough 
to play the buffoon and caviller. His criticiſm on the Poets of 
the la/t age, with only a mixture of trite remarks, tranſcribed 
from the French commentators on Arifotle, are one conti- 
nued heap of 1gnorance and inſolence. Almoſt the only re- 
mark on 9 which, L think, deſerves an anſwer, is 
_ Iago's character, which he thus cenſures. Jo entertain 
the audience (ſays be) with ſomething new and ſurprizing, 
agar common 25 and nature, he would paſs upon us a cihſe, 

Nmbling, falſe, ungratefut raſcal, inſtead of an open-heart- 
ed, frank, plain-dealing ſoldier, à character conſtantly worn 
by them for ſome thouſands of years in the world, This hath. 
the appearance of ſenſe, being founded on that rule of Na- 
ture and Ari/totle, that each character ſhould have manners 
convenient to the age, ſex, and condition. 
Atalis cujuſque notand! ſunt tibi mores, &e. 
ſays Horace. But how has our eritic applied it? According 
to this rule it is confeſſed, that a ſoldier ſhould be brave, ge- 
nerous, and a man of honour, This is to be his dramatick 
character. But either one or more of any. order may. be 
brought in, If only one, then the charaRer of the order 
takes its denomination from the manners of that one. Had 
therefore the only ſoldier in this play been Iago, the rule had 
been tranſgreſſed, and Rymer's cenſure well founded. For 
then this eternal villain muſt have given the character of the 
ſoldiery; which had been. unjuſt and unnatural, But if a 
number of the ſame order be repreſented, then the character 
of the order is taken from the manners of the majority ; and 
this, according to nature and common ſenſe, Now in this 
play there are many of the order of the ſoldiery ;. and all; 
excepting Iago, repreſented. as open, generous, and brave. 
From theſe the foldier's character is to be taken; and not 
from lago, who is brought as an exception to it, unleſs it be 
unnatural to ſuppaſe there could be an exception; or that a 
villain ever jnſinuated himſelf into that corps. And thus 
Sbakſpeare ſtands clear of this impertinent criticiſm. . 
WARBURTON. 

— the cenſure — ] i. e. the ſentence, STEEVENS. 

7 This heavy at with heavy heart relate. ]- The beauties of 
this play impreſs themſelves ſo ſtcongly upon the attention o 
the reader, that they can draw-no aid from critical illuſtra- 
tion, Ihe fiery openneſs of Othello, magnanimous, * 


ud 
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and credulous, boundleſs in his confidence, ardent in his af- 
lection, inflexible in his reſolution, and -obdurate in his re- 
venge; the cool malignity of Lago, filent in his reſent- 
ment, ſubtle in his defigns, and ſtudious at once of his in- 
tereſt and his vengeance; the ſoft ſimplicity of Deſdemona, 
confident of merit, and conſcious of innocence, her art- 
leſs perſeverance in her ſuit, and her ſlowneſs to ſuf 
that ſhe can be ſuſpeRed, are ſuch _ of Shakſpeare's 
Kill in human nature, as, I ſuppole, it is vain to ſeek 
in any modern writer, The gradual progreſs which Iago 
makes in the Moor's conviction, and the circumſtances 
which he employs to inflame him, are ſo artfully natu- 
ral, that, though it will E not be ſaid of him as 
he ſays of himſelf, that he is @ man not eafily jealous, 
yet we cannot but pity him, when at laſt we find him 
perplexed in the extreme. 

There is always danger, leſt wickedneſs, conjoined. with 
abilities, ſhould Real upon eſteem, though it miſſes of ap- 
1 but the character of Iago is ſo conducted, that 
| — is from the firſt ſcene to the laſt hated and deſpiſ- 


Even the inferior characters of this play would be very 
conſpicuous in any other piece, not only for their juſi- 
neſs, but their ſtrength. Caſſio is brave, benevolent, and 
honeſt, ruined only by his want of ſtubbornneſs to refiſt an 
inſidious invitation, Roderigo's ſuſpicious credulity, and 
impatient ſubmiſſion to the cheats which he ſees practiſed 
upon him, and which by perſuaſion he ſuffers to be re- 
py exhibit a ſtrong picture of a weak mind betrayed 

y unlawful defires to a falſe friend; and the virtue of 
A milia is ſuch as we often find, worn looſely, but not caſt 
off, eaſy to commit ſmall crimes, but quickened and alarm- 
ed at atrocious villainies, 

The ſcenes from the beginning to the end are buſy, varied 
by happy interchanges, and regularly promoting the pro- 
greſſion of the ſtory ; and the narrative in the end, though 
It tells but what is known already, yet is neceſſary to pro- 
duce the death of Othello, 

Had the ſcene opened in Cyprus, and the preceding in- 
cidents been occaſionally related, there had been little 
wanting to a drama of the moſt exact and ſcrupulous regu- 
larity, JoOuNSON. 

To Dr, Johnſon's admirable and nicely diſcriminative 
character of Othello, it may ſeem * to make any 
addition; yet I cannot forbear to conclude our commenta- 
ries on this tranſcendent poet with the fine eulogy which 
the judicious and learned Lowth has pronounced on him, 


with 
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with a particular reference to this tragedy, perhaps the 
perfect bf all his works. | danny 

In his viris [tragedie Græcæ ſeilicet ſeriptoribus] ac. 
oeſſio quædam Philoſophiæ erat Poetica facultas: neque 
ſane . adhuc Poeſin ad faſtigium ſuum ac culmen 
evexit, niſi qui prius in intima Philoſophia artis ſuæ funda. 
menta jecerit. : 

Quad ſi quis objiciat, nonnullos in hoc ipſo poeſeos genere 
excelluiſſe, qui nunquam habiti ſunt Philoſophi, ac ne. literis 
quidem præter cæteros imbuti; ſciat is, me rem ipſam quz- 
rere, non de vulgari opinione aut de verbo laborare: gw 
autem tantum ingemo conſecutus eſt, ut naturas hominum, Vine 
gue omnem humanitatis, cauſaſque eas, quibus aut incitatur 
mentis impetus aut retunditur, penitus perſpectas habeat, 
ejuſque omnes motus oratione non modo explicet, ſed effingat, 
planeque oculis ſubjiciat ;, ſed excitet; regat, commaveat, ne- 
deretur; eum, et /i diſciplinarum inſtruments minus adjutum, 
eximie-tamen eſſe Philoſophum urbiirari. Quo in genere af- 
fectum Zelotypiz, ejuſque cauſas, ad juncta, progrefſiones, 
affectus, in una SHAKSPEARI noſtri fabula, copioſius, ſub» 
tilius, accuratius etiam veriuſque pertractari exiſtimo, quam 
ab omnibus omnium Philoſophorum ſcholis in fimili argue 
mento eſit unquam diſputatum. MALONE, 


* 


THE END OF THE FIFTEENTH VOLUMB: . 


